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In which the Duties of a Prince re- 
lating to Temporal COT 
are handled. 


DO HE Cd bas 
we 2 Prince what he ought to be: 


Here we are to conſider what he 
oup?'t to do; We have taken a 
View of thoſe Qualities and Vir- 
tues which fit one for reigning : we are now 
to examine what his Conduct ought to be 
when he ſhall reign. His perſonal Diſpoſi- 
tions haye been pointed out : the Queſtion at 
preſent is concerning his Duties; but in this 
ſecond Part the the Enquiry 13 confined preciſe- 
ly to what emporal Government, 


S CHAP- 
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CHAPTER I. 


A ſure and compendious Way of inſtituting a 
Prince in his Duties. The firſt of which 
zs to love his People. How be ought to love 
them, and the Content he hath in ſo doing, 


ARTICLE J. 


A fure and compendious Way of teaching 4 Prints 
w eas. ; 1 


f his Duties to have been born one, and never 
to have proved any other Situation but that a- 
lone of a Maſter or a Sovereign. It would be of 
great Advantage to him to have been long obliged 
to Qbedience before he commanded, and that to 
rinces very unworthy of ruling ; to have felt in 
a private and dependent Life the Yoke of abſo- 
lute Power; to have been expoſed to Envy and 
Calumny ; and to have been in danget᷑ ou account 
of his V — Merit 3 to wa 17905 the 
Neceſſity of ſtooping to haughty, violent, inſolent 
Miniſters; to —_ Witch to the Oppreſ- 
ſion of the Weak, and to the Cabals and Intrigues 
of thoſe who were wholly ſet upon preſerving 
Power in their own Hands; to have ſeen Merit 
paſs unrecompenced, nay diſhonoured ; and an 
uninterrupted Application to raiſe ſuch Perſons 
only, who being low and mean, could never oc- 
caſion either Fear or Jealouſy. 
II. It were to be wiſh'd one could ſay to 2 


Prince, moufiting the Throne, what was faid to 
4 


12 is a great Obſtacle to a Prince's Knowledge 
0 
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a great Emperor: (a) © You have not always 
* what you now are. Adverſity has pre- 
6 you for making a _— Uſe of ſovereign 
« Power. You have hy long with us, and 
&« like us you have been in Peril under wicked 
« Princes. You have trembled. You have 
* known in your own Experience how they have 
male - treated Innocence and Virtue. You have 
<« ſeen with what Prodigality, Flattery was la- 
« yiſh'd upon Princes without Merit, and how 
% much the Flatterers themſelves, who deceiv'd 
© them, held them in Abhorrence.” ö 
III. It would not be neceſſary to point out to a 
Prince, who had paſs'd through theſe Trials, his 
Duties when he comes to reign. His Heart muſt 
be filled with deep and ſerious Reflections on the 
lawful Uſe of Power, what he had ſuffer d, what 
he had occaſion to feat for himſelf, or for others ; 
the Iniquity and Unreaſonableneſs he had obſerv'd 
in the Conduct of his Predeceſſors, muſt have o- 
'd his Eyes to ſee all his Obligations; and if 
e ſhould yet ſtand in need of any farther Inſtruc- 
tion, no better can be given to him than what the 
Emperor Galba gave to Piſo, when he adopted 
him to aſſociate him with himſelf in the Empire. 
(% „* Remember, ſaid he to him, what you have 
* condemned or praiſed in Princes while you was 
a Subject. Excite the good Qualities you wiſh- 
ed they had been poſleſs*d of: remove far from 
you all the bad ones which then offended you. 


S2 « You 
(a) Quam utile eſt, ad uſum ſecundorum per adverſa veniſ- 
ſe? Vixiſti nobiſcum, periclitatus es, timuiſti. runc 


erat inoncentium vita, ſeis & expertus es: quantopere en- 
tur malos principes, etiam qui malos faciunt. Paneg. Traj. 
5p. 726. 

(3) Utilifimus quidem ac breviſſimus bonarum malarumque 
rerum delectus, cogitare quid aut nolueris ſub alio principe, aut 
volueris. Tacit. J. 1. Hiſt. p. 313. 
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* You need only conſult the Judgment you paſ- 
* {ed upon the one and the other, to know your 
Duty, and how to reign as you ought.” 
IV. This was what a great Man (c) likewiſe 
repreſented to the Senators, when they had cho- 
ſen Tacitus Emperor, in order to induce them to 
in their Choice, notwithſtanding his Re- 
monſtrances.- (d) We have no Ground of Fear 
from ſo wiſe and experienced a Perſon, neither 
from Raſhneſs and — nor from Vi- 
* colence. All his Deſigns will be maturely 
« weigh'd ; all his Views will be great and noble. 
He will reſolve and act as if the Republick it 
_ «© ſelf deliberated and commanded : for he knows, 
and he will never forget, what he wiſh'd a Prince 
eto be while he was a- private Perſon ; and will 
< without: doubt ſhew himſelf ſuch with regard 
to us, as he defir'd an Emperor ſhould be with 
reſpect to him and us.” | 
V. But we cannot ſpeak ſo of a Prince who 
had never been oblig'd by his Intereſt and Expe- 
rience to make Reflections on the Duties of thoſe 
who are inveſted with ſovereign Power. 
VI. We are therefore reduced to the Neceſſity 
of ad viſing him to figure to himſelf in his Imagi- 
nation what could never have happen'd to him in 
reality, (e) and to place himſelf by his Thoughts in 
a private Station in order to examine what he 
ſhould deſire himſelf to be. He will clearly per- 
ceive the Duties of a Prince when he does not — 
; 46 —— | ider 


(0 Il ſe nommoit Metius Falconius, Senateur, & autrefois 
.Con/ul. | 
_.. (4) Nihil ab hoc immaturum, nihil properum, nihil aſpe- 
rum formidandum eſt : omnia ſeria, cuncta gravia, & quaſi 
ipſa Republica jubeat, auguranda ſunt. Scit enim qualem ſi- 
bi principem ſemper opraverit ; nec poteſt aliud nobis exbiere, 
.quam, quod ipſe defideravit ac voluit. Yepi/e, in Tacit, vit. 
ex ach publicis, p. 285. 

le) Eccl. c. æxxi. v. 18. 
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ſider them as his own, and hath put himſelf in 
the Point of View for diſcovering them, which is 
by confidering himſelf as a Subject. 

VII. But to diſcover them all it is not enough 
to deſcend from the Throne for a Moment, and 
to conſider himſelf in a general confuſed Manner, 
as one of the People. He muſt ſucceflively run 
over, in his Mind, all Places and Situations, and 
confidering himſelf in each of them, enquire what 
he would expect from a good Prince, and look 
upon to be his Duty if one was really and for e- 
ver in that Station. Thus one puts himſelf in the 
room of a Man of Birth, of a iſtrate, of an 
inferior Judge, of a Merchant, of a Husbandman, 
of a Trandeſman, of one without Power to ſup- 
—4 and from all theſe different Conditions of 

ife he learns different Truths relative to the Ad- 
minſtration of a Prince, and by conſequence dif- 
ferent Duties. | 

VIII. The Prince does not this once only: if 
that was all he would diſcover very little, and 
ſoon forget what he diſcover'd : but he reiterates 
often this uſeful Practice, which far excells all 
Precepts z and the more firmly he is eftabliſh'd in 
his Authority z the greater Tranquillity he enjoys 
at home, or with reſpe& to other States; the more 
he is fear d and reſpected; the more he is envi- 
ron'd with Perſons capable of making him forget 
what he owes to all ; the more attentive is he to 
diveſt himſelf often of his Grandeur in his inward 
Thoughts, and to conſult his own Heart about 
the Uſe he would defire another to make of it, 
were another in poſſeſſion of it. 


ARTICLE II. 
The firſt Duty of a Prince is to love his People. 
I. It isnot long before hediſcovers that the great 
and principal Duty of a Prince is to love his Peo- 
4 83 ple: 
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ple: for in all the different Points of View he 
could place himſelf, he hath ſeen, and in all the 
various Situations he could put himſelf, he hath 
felt, that all the Wiſhes and all the Intereſts of 
private Perſons. center'd in that: that all were 
ready to put unlimited Confidence in a Prince who 
loved them; that they were willing to ſurrender into 
his Hands at that Price their Eſtates, there Liber- 
ties, their Lives; but that he could not by any 
other Quality be aſſur'd of their Affection; and 
that they would all look on themſelves as Foreign- 
ers with reſpe& to him if he was indifferent about 
them: that itis Love only that can makea firm Bond 
between him and them: that all beſides is but Diſſi- 
mulation, Policy, or Intereſt ; and that tho? they 
know very well they have a Maſter, yet they 
would never think they have a King, worthy of 
being call'd their Father, if he does not unite 
Love with Power. | 

II. All theſe Sentiments are agreeable to Rea- 
ſon ; they are founded upon Nature and Truth. 
A Prince is the firſt who is perſwaded they are ſo, 
if he conſults the Hearts of his People and his 
own; for he muſt have clearly perceived, that 
without Love to his People all the Cares of a 
Prince are very ſuperficial, that the publick Good 
becomes in his Eyes a Chimæra; that he conſiders 
himſelf alone in all that he appears to do for his 
Kingdom; that he is always diſpoſed to ſacrifice 
every thing to his own Caprice; that he diſtin- 
guiſhes his own private Intereſt from that of his 
Subjects ; nay, that he even comes to look upon 
them as oppoſite and incompatible ; becauſe it is 
publick Love only that can inſpire into him more 
noble, more generous Sentiments ; it is publick 
Love only that can diſcover his Duties to him; 
render him attentive to them, or make them ea'y 


to him, give him a ſtrong Inclination towards * 
| |; 
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lick Good, preſerve him from all Injuſtice, and 
form Sentiments in him worthy of his People's 
Confidence, and ſuitable to their Expectations. 

III. It is chiefly this laſt Conſideration which 

netrates the Heart of a great Prince : for he 
would render himſelf guilty of vile Perfidy if he 
ſhould diſappoint the ou of thoſe who place 
full Confidence in his Goodneſs, his Generoſity, 
his tender Affection toward them; if he did not 
fully anſwer their Expectations, and if he ſhould 
refuſe to devote himſelf intirely to their Service 
when Circumſtances of Affairs _ it. As he 
is greater than they, he would reckon himſelf diſ- 
honour'd if he was leſs fincere, leſs noble- minded 
than they; and he would look upon himſelf as 
the moſt diſpicable of all Perſons, if he ſhould re- 
fuſe the Love of a numerous People, or if he 
ſhould hope to make a ſuitable Return to it by a 
narrow ſelfiſh Heart, unworthy even of a private 
Perſon. 

IV. He knows, that (/) becoming King he be- 
comes the Father of the People: that it is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould give him that Title by publick 
Conſent, to have a Right to it; that he ought to 
deſerve it from the Moment he began to manage 
his Family, that is, his Kingdom : that all his 
Subjects are his Children; that they are all in- 
truſted to his paternal Care by Divine Providence, 
to whom he muſt be accountable for them all: 
that they are oblig'd to prefer him before all that 
is moſt dear and reputable in their Sight; not be- 
ing free under whatſoever Pretence to enter into 
any Engagements, or practice any other Intereſts 
but his alone; and that he, by conſequence, con- 
tracts an Obligation abſolutely indiſpenſible not to 
divide his Heart between them and other Objects, 


S 4 (g) but 


(f) Gratius nomen pietatis, (Pater patriz) quam pote- 
ſatis. Tertull. Apel. c. 34. | 


— 
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g but to preſerve himſelf intirely for them as a 
Either does himſelf for his Family. 

V. (Y) The Roman Emperors were frequently 
flatter'd with the faſtous Titles of Grand, Auguſt, 
Conquerors of Nations, and other ſuch-like Appel- 
lations: but they were perſwaded it was giving them 
ſomething far ſuperior to all theſe to call them Fa- 
thers of their Country, or their People ; and they 
had reaſon to think ſo when it was due to them, 
and not given by baſe Flattery. This Name 
when it is merited is a glorious Recompence : and 
when it is not, it becomes a Reproach. The bad 
Princes hoped it might prove a Covert to their 


Crimes, and they defir'd it on that Account: the 


Good (i) fear'd it was above their Deſert, and they 
that might decently accept of it would not receive 
it, till their Conduct had prov'd them not un- 
worthy of it. Their Modeſty is worthy of Imi- 
tation, but only in reſpect of the Glory of the 
Name: for as to the Thing it ſelf I have already 
ſaid, that every Prince is his Station the Fa- 
ther of his People; and that it is not only to re- 
novnce a ſolid Honour but a capital Duty to ſepa 
rate Royal Power from CT Care. 

VI. I fay more, it is in a ſenſe to renounce the 
Character of Head, ſo eſſential to a Prince. For 
of what is he Head if there be no Body? And 


what 
(g Quod ergo officium ejus eſt ? bonorum paren- 
_ thats Hoc quod parenti, etiam . faciendum eſt, 


quem appellavimus Patrem patriæ, gon adulatione vana ad- 
ducti 


(5) Cætera enim cognomina honori data ſunt. Magnos, & 
felices, & auguſtos diximus ; & ambitioſæ majeſtati quidquid 
potuimus titulorum congeſſimus, illis hoc tribuentes. Patrem 
quidem patriz appellavimus, ut ſciret datam fibi a 
patriam : quz eſt tem peratiſſima, liberis conſulens, ſuaque poſt 
illos pgnens. Senec. I. 1. de Clem. c. 14. 

i Patris patriæ nomen delatum & Senatu, quod primo di- 
ſtulerat (Antoninus Pius) cnm ingenti gratiarum actione ſuſcepit. 
Ja. Capit. in us vit. p. 138. 5 
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what Body hath he, or can he have, (i) if he be 
only united with ĩt by ſome external Ties, and if 
he isnot the Source of its Life and all its Motions ? 
It is more to be Head than to be Father. The 
Body which the Head animates intereſts him 
more than a Son does a Father, who may ſubſiſt 
independently. There may be a Diſtinction be- 
tween the Intereſt of a Father and his Children; 
but none can be imagin'd between the Head and 
its Members. 

VII. There is nothing in the State which ought 
not to touch the Prince very ſenſibly ; nothing in 
it ought to be foreign or indifferent to him. The 
remoteſt, the weakeſt Subject is inſeperably united 
to him. (7) The Foot however diſtant from the 
Head is of conſequence to it, and ought not to be 
neglected; and all that belongs to the Subjects as 
well as they themſelves, (m) makes a Part of what 
is entruſted to the Care, the Concern, the Activi- 
ty of the Head of the Republick. 


ARTICLE III. 
How a Prince ought to love his People. 


I. His Love to his People is not like that 
which is affected, and that merely conſiſts in ex- 
ternal Profeſſions, and terminates in unactive 
Wiſhes. 

II. It is not only cordial and ſincere, but deep- 
ly rooted in his Heart: and the Prince does not 


ſatisfy 


(4) Unus ta, in quo & Reſpublica & nos ſumus. . . Nec ma- 
is fine te nos eſſe felices, quam tu ſine nobis potes. Paneg. 
raj. P. 208. 

(/) Non poteſt dicere caput pedibus: non eſtis mihi neceſ- 

ſarii. 1 Corinth. c. v. — 2 | 

(* Nemo Regi tam vilis fit, ut illum perire non ſentiat. 

Senec. 1. 1. de Clem. c. 16. 
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ſatisfy himſelf with making a Shew of it, but 
nouriſhes and ſtrengthens it in his Mind]; becauſe he 
knows his Merit depends on it, and that he is on- 
ly worthy'of reigning over Men in proportion as 
he fincerely loves them, and endeavours to merit 
their Affection. 

III. He is tender, affectionate and ſympathizing, 
ſenſible of all the Diſtreſſes as well as of all the 
Advantages of his People; heartily concern'd 
to promote their Intereſts, full of Care and At- 
tention to their Happineſs, looking upon it to be 
the ſmalleſt Part of his Obligation merely to pro- 
tect and ſuccour them, and conſidering real, in- 
ward Affection towards them as what alone can be 
call'd diſcharging his Duty. 

IV. So inſurmountable is his Generoſity, that 
no Obſtacles can ſtop his Courſe; Ingratitude can- 
not extinguiſh it, want of ſuitable Merit in the 
People cannot abate or diminiſh it. He over- 
comes Evil by Good. He is animated and invi- 
gorated by Reſiſtance : and he has it for his ſole 
End to make Men better, and to be uſeful every 
way, and does not ſuit his Meaſures to their Diſpo- 
ſition with reſpe& to him. He is not ſatisfy'd un- 
leſs he has ſucceeded : His good Intentions do not 
conſole him when his Deſigns have bad Succeſs. 
He aims at Effects, and does not content himſelf 
with Plans and Schemes : nothing weighs with 
him but good Execution; he places very little 
Merit in Projectory. 

V. He is univerſal in his Views; He embraces 
all, and extends himſelf to all. He provides for 
the Whole, and overlooks no Part or Member of 

it. (1) He bears engraved on his Heart every 


Prin- 


% Is cui curæ ſunt univerſa, nullam non Rgipublicz par- 
tem tanquam ſui nutrit. Scucc. J. 1. de Clem. 
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Principality. every City, every Family. (o) He in- 
tereſts himſelf in all their Concerns: all their Affairs 
not only reach his Ears but his Heart. A Mat- 
ter even of general Utility does not ſo engroſs his 
Attention as intirely to divert it from every thing 
elſe. He knows how to eſtabliſh ſuch a Corre- 
ſpondence amongſt the Members of a State as that 
among thoſe of the natural Body; and while 
it is neceſſary for him to receive full Information 
about any Affair one would then ſay, that it is not 
the only thing he minded. 

VI. The Love of his People reigns alone in his 
Heart. All other Paſſions are ſwallaw'd up in 
it. It is the ſole Motive and End of all his De- 
fires; and he takes great care not to ſuffer any o- 
ther Love diſtin& from it to enter into his Mind, 
leſt the Love of his People ſhould be weaken'd by 
it, or his Heart ſhould be turn'd towards ſome o- 
ther Object, and his publick Spirit ſhould thus be 
weaken'd and then totally extinguifh'd. 

VII. He is ſteady and — in it, and 
by conſequence his Love of the Publick every day 
acquires new Force. He does not move by Fits 
and Sallies; but acts with uniform, uninterrupted 
Vigilance. He does not ruſh like a Torrent with 
great Noiſe for ſome Moments, and ſo run out; 
His Goodneſs flows from an exhauftleſs Source ; * 
it glides very gently, but it never diminiſhes.” This 
is what compleats his Character, and gives Per- 
fection to his other Qualities : for we have no 
ground to think a Prince fincerely loves his Peo- 
ple, unleſs he loves them always with a real, ten- 
der, effective, univerſal and predominant Love. 
He may on ſome Occaſions make very zealous 
Efforts for the publick Good : but without Per- 

ſeverance 

(o) Et quid Cæſar non ſuum videat. Paneg. Tray. 5. 145. 

Tantùm ipſe, quantium omnes habet. dem. p. 87. 
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ſeverance they are all abortive : and therefore the 
only way we can know whether a Prince fincerely 
loves his People, is by confidering whether he 
loves them always: that is to ſay, if their Intereſt 
be what he has alone in view, and only conſults, 
in all his Undertakings, in all he does, in all he 
defires., 


AR TICLEZ IV. 


How much it is a Prince's Intereſt to love his 
e People. 


I. When by ſuch a noble Diſpoſition of Mind 
he is truly Father of his People, he cannot but be 
known to be ſo. His Bounty and publick Love 
diſcover themſelves a thouſand ways; and all he 
does diſcovers the echauſtleſs Riches of his benign 
Soul. Truth and Sincerity appear in every part 
of his Conduct. Every Action proves Regard ta 
the publick Intereſts to be deeply rooted in his 
Heart, The Felicity of his People reſides there, 
and ſpreads it ſelf from thence over the whole 
Kingdom: and it is incredible what Affection and 
Gratitude ſo general an Opinion of him excites in 
the Breaſt of eyery Subject. 

II. (p) This is the felt Fruit and moſt legiti- 
mate Recompence of his Love to his People. He 
is univerſally and ſincerely beloy'd ; becauſe he fo 
loves: he is loaded with Benedictions in publick 
and private; becauſe his whole Soul is ſet on do- 
ing good : He is rever'd as a common Father, 
Guardian, Defender, Protector, becauſe he has 
all the Diſpoſitions neceſſary to thoſe reſpectiye 
Characters: He reigns in the Hearts of all; be- 

De cauſe 

(p) A tots civitate amatur, defenditur. Eadem de illo ho- 

mines ſecrets loquuntur, quæ palam . . Hic Princeps ſuo be- 


eficio tutus, nihil præſidiis eget : arma ornamenti cauſi hab et. 
Senec. JI. 1. de Clem. c. 13. 
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cauſe all are perſuaded they are deeply imprinted 
on his: He has no — Gun. but — 
fake of Decorum and outward Majeſty ; (3) be- 
cauſe he lives amidſt his Family, wherever he goes 
he only ſees his Children, his Friends, and a 
Country committed to his Care and Goodneſs, up- 
on which he every day beſtows Marks of his at- 
tentive Love, and beholds the happy Succeſs of 
his Zeal and Orders. 

III. The People are not in pain how to evidence 
their genuine Love of him; (r) there is no need 
of Flattery to ſupply the Want of Sincerity. His 
own Truth and Candour vouch to him, for that 
of his Subjects. He is conſcious that he does 
not deſerve to be deceiv'd; and he eafily believes 
that others have the ſame good Diſpoſition he feels 
in himſelf. It is quite otherwiſe with Princes 
who do not love their People ; and therefore 
they are with good Reaſon diffident that they 
are not loved. Greater Profeſſions are made to 
them; and more than for a ſincere, amiable Prince; 
(5) but they reckon all but falſe Pretence, becauſe 
they are inwardly convinced that they do not merit 
real Love. © | 
IV. It is not neceſſary to tell them, they are 
not lov'd. .*Tis ſufficient to convince them of it, 
that they know they love none 'but themſelves : 
(%) For it is written on the Hearts of all Men, 

(q) Quod tutius Imperium eſt, quim illud, quod amore & 
caritate nutritur ? Quis ſecurior quam Rex ille, quem non me- 
tuunt, ſed cui metuum ſubditi. Syne/. de Reg. p. 13. 

0) Agnoſcit ſentiturque fibi, non Principi dici. Paneg. Traj. 

23. 
f 0 Quamvis faceremus quod amantes ſolent, illi tamen non 
amati ſe credebant ſibi. Paneg. Traj. p. 213. | 
(4) — enim, ut alia, ſubjectis, ita amor im peratur: 
_ mn — _— 2 erectus & liber, nec qui magis vices 

gat. Fo e Fri uni ue, 
— tos non dies 1 
non poteſt. Paneg. Traj. p. 234. 
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that Love is only due to Love: That in this 
ſpect Sovereignty gives no iar Privil 
that to refs to a — to love, . 
renounte all * to the Pleaſure and Glory of 
being loved: For it may happen, that a Prince 
may not be agreeable to all whom he loves; but 
a'Prince cannot poffibly be loved if he be fo un- 
juſt as not to love. hen 
V. The Princes who have renounced this le- 
rm and effectual Way of reigning over their 
bjects, have been ſenſible of what they have 
thereby loſt ; but they have not had Courage 
and Force enough to ſacrifice their low and ſelfiſh 
Paſſions to the nobler Obligation of devoting 
themſelves to the Publick, as Fathers of their 
People. They have allowed themſelves to be 
infected by thoſe pernicious Maxims, That the 
People's Advantage is not the King's; that thoſe 
two Intereſts are different and ſometimes oppoſite. 
Thus they ſwerv'd from the Principle that ought 
to conduct them; and having forſaken it they 
could not but go aſtray. But what hath moſt con- 
tributed to their Seducement has been on the one 
Side the Incompatibility of publick with all other 
Love; and on the other Side, a Troop of Paſ- 
 fions which they would gladly gratify, and which 
have always rendered them Enemies to publick 


VI. They willingly give up the Love of 
their Subjects, if they are fear'd by them. They 
have fabltitured Force in the Room of Merit ; 
and not being able to attain to all the Qualities 
of a King, they have abandoned the internal 

Ones 


() Vox dira & abominanda : oderint dam metuant. Senec. 
L. 1. de ira ſub from: * 2 

Execrabilis verſus qui multos dedit præcipites. Senec. L. 2. 
De Clem. C. 12. n 
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Ones as too difficult, too dear a | Purchaſe, and 
contented themſelves with an external Com- 
mand which they could maintain by outward 
Means without meriting it. 

VII. They have reckoned very little on the 
Fidelity of their Subjects, and a great deal upon 
the external Means of keeping them at under, 
and reducing them. They have kept up ftand- 
ing Armies, rather for their own Security, than 
to defend their People; and have conſidered their 
fortified Towns, not merely as Barriers againſt 
foreign Incurſions, but - chiefly as Strong-holds 
for themſelves to ſtrike Terror into their Sub- 


oo: 4 | 

vill They have not reflected, that in order 
to be ſafe they muſt be loved by ſome, and not 
diſunite the Members of a State by becoming in- 
different about them all; that (x) to truſt to 
Troops, to Places of Strength, to provincial Go- 
vernours, they muſt have ſtrongly attached them 
to their Intereſt, and have made their Security 
neceſſary to them; that ()) this cannot be the 
Caſe when they look upon Love and Hatred 
with Indifference. They have not reflected that 
Fear is but a Reſtraint which may on ſome Oe- 
caſions be deſpiſed; (z) and that ſome 

trifling Emergence may (a) effectually evince 
the Weakneſs of all thoſe Supports, which have 


no 
( Metus & terror, | 
infirma vincula caritatis, quz ubi removeris, qui timere de- 
ſierint, odiſſe incipient. Tacit. vit. Agric. p. 462. 


(y) Reputante Tiberio publicum fibi odium, extremam 


ztatem, magiſque fam, quam vi ſtare res ſuas. Tacir,L, 3 
Annal. 5. 119. 


(z) Nihil rerum mortalium tam inſtabile ac fluxum eſt, 
quam fama potentiæ, non ſua vi nixæ. Tait. L. 13. Annal. 


4 (a) Sic habet nihil infirmius eo homine, quem aderunt 
omnes. Tpi. Inftitut. Regia Pate. c. 14. 
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— Foundation but in Fear join'd with Ha- 
' TX. Divine Providence; which guards States, 
even when pens — aſleep, doth not al- 
ways permit their Injuſtice and Imprudence to 
have their natural Conſequences. "PT from 
hence the Obedience Patience of Subjects 
proceed, ſo it holds them in Submiſſion, even 
when they do not love their Governours. But 
Princes who are ſo unhappy as to ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with the Dread of their People, do not 
know the Danger to which they expoſe them- 
ſelves and their Kingdom, by thus ing the 
ſole Support of Sotiety, Love; and by rending 
from ſovereign Power, the principal Motive of 
the People's Subjection to it. 
X. It would be of Uſe to them to conſider, 
what an infinite Difference Men of all Ranks and 
Conditions put between a Prince acknowledg'd 
to be the Father of his People, and another who 
only keeps them in Fear and Servitude; with 
what Joy, what Raviſnments, what Acclama- 
tions they may ſee the former appear; (S) what 
Names they give him, according to their Age, 
their Dignity, their Wants; how profound and 
uniyerſal the Reſpect paid to him is, tho? di- 
verſified agreeably to the different Characters of 
thoſe who are penetrated with it; how thorough- 
ly they intereſt themſelves in his Safety; with 
what Eagerneſs they exert themſelves in his De- 
fence; (c) what cordial Thanks they offer to 


Heaven 


- (5) Quum in amore oninium imperaſſet (he fpeaks of Marcus 
Aurelius ab aliis modò frater, modo pater, modo filius, 
ut cujuſque tas ſinebat, & dicebatur, & amabatur. Jul. 
Capit, in ejus vita, p. 146. b * 

( 4 Certis omnibus (his at Death) quod A Diis commenda- 
tus ad Deos rediſſet. Ide, ibid. p. 146. They were ignorant 
of the Unity of God, aubat cv deficient in the Virtues of the Par 
gans: in other particulars their Notions were right. 
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Heaven for having given them ſuch a King; and 
how worthy they look upon him of returning 
thither. No ſuch Thing can happen to the other, 
againſt whom every one murmurs in Secret ; and 
not un-frequently even in Publick ; whoſe Reign 
ſeems very long, and whoſe Succeſſor is impa- 
tiently expected; whoſe Government is confi- 
dered as a Puniſhment inflicted upon them by 
Divine Juſtice, and whoſe Misfortunes, tho' the 
Publick ſhould ſuffer by them, are regretted by 
none. 

XI. This Compariſon, methinks, is ſufficient to 
teach Princes what they loſe by not being loved : 
But without conſidering the Sentiments of the 
People, a Prince who neglects his Dominions, 
who drains them for his own Sake alone, and ren- 
ders them miſerable by a cruel Diſregard of their 
Intereſts, is he not the firſt who ſuffers by his 
Male- ad miniſtration ? Would it be prudent, if he 
had but one Field, or one Vineyard, to thin of 
nothing but eating the Fruits, and quite negle& 
its Culture? Do not the firſt Years hurt the 
ſucceeding ones? Does he not ruin himſelf by 
letting his Heritage periſh ? And does he not dry 
up the Fountam of his Revenues, by giving 
himſelf no Concern about what 72 em? 

XII. (4) Ought not one, on the contrary, for 
his own Sake, to add to what he received from 
his Forefathers; to improve it, and put it in a 
better Condition than he found it; to —_— its 
Ruins, and ſupport what is in Danger of falling ; 
to make wholeſome Laws, Commerce and Agri- 
culture flouriſh throughout all ; to facilitate to 
poor Parents the Education of their Children; to 

1 mul- 

4% Tantà diligentia Subjectos ſibi populus rexit (Anto- 
ninus Pius) ut omnia, & omnes, quaſi ſua eſſent, curaret ; 
Provinciæ ſub eo cunctæ floruerunt. Jul. Capit. in vita 
Ju, p. 138. 
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multiply his People in Country and Town; to 
better the Face of every Province, by diffufing 
over them all, Marks of wiſe and truly paternal 
Oeconomy ? Is it not viſible, that he lays an 
unfurmountable Obſtacle in the Way of all thoſe 
Bleflings, by abandoning the Care of his People ? 
And is it not evident, by Conſequence, that a 
Prince who loves not his People, does not love 
himſelf? 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER ll. 


A Prince ought to have an exact Knowledge 
of his Kingdom, and to make à right Uſe 
of it, Means of ſucceeding in this, 


ArTitcLE I. 


4 Prince ought to make an accurate Enquiry into 
the State of his Dominions, and to make a good 
Uſe of that Knowledge. 


I Othing almoſt is left to be faid to a 
Prince about other Duties, when he ful 
fills the firſt, and has as real and tender Love to 
his People, as a good Father to his Family. 
There is no Need of Precepts to love; it is the 
fulfilling of all Precepts: (e) It is permitted to 
it to do whatever it pleaſes, (f) becauſe it can 
do nothing but what is good : (g) But without 
giving Laws to it; it is allowable to add to its 
Light; and it cannot but be grateful for In- 
ſtruction, — ing full of good Deſires ĩt thinks 
of nothing but ſatisfying them. 

II. The moſt — Counſel that can be gi- 
yen to a Prince when he firſt takes the Reins of 

9 T 2, Go- 

) Qui diligit, implevit. 

G eee 

( DileRio proximi malum non operatur. 
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Government into his Hands, is to make a ſtrict 
Review of his Dominions, and to follow the Ad- 
vice of the wife Man who addrefles Kings in this 
| allegorical Manner (5). Be thou diligent to know 
| the State of thy Flocks, and look well to thy Herd.. 
For without that Knowledge it is impoſſible to 
manage well the Intereſts of the People com- 
mitted by Divine Providence to his own 

rſonal Care ; from which he can no more be 
exempted by thoſe who ſerve under ' him, than 
they can uſurp his Place. 

III. We are here to conſider. the Dominions 
of a Prince, only under the Notion of a poli- 
tical and temporal Government : In another 
place we ſhall conſider them in a nobler View, and 
with Reſpe& to Religion : But the one depends 
on the other; and the Baſis of all is an exact 
Knowledge of the Country and People, with 
whoſe Intereſts the Prince 1s charged. 

IV. This Knowledge is of great Extent and 
conſiſts of many Parts. It is proper to diſtin- 
guiſh them, and to follow the moſt natural Or- 
der, by beginning with the Confideration of what 
1s moſt general. 

V. It highly concerns a Prince who fincerely 
defires to avoid all Faults, thoroughly to know 
the Genius and reigning Diſpoſitions of the Pec- 
ple under his Authority. Every Province hath 
not the ſame Tafte or Temper, but altogether 
form a certain general Character, compos'd of dif- 
fering Inclinations, ballanced and moderated by 
one another : And it is this general Character of 
the Nation he | ought to underſtand, that he 
may accommodate himſelf to what is good in it; 
avoid the directly ſhocking it in what it may be 


de- 


(>) Diligenter agnoſce vultum pecoris tui, tuoſque gie 
ges conſidera. Prov. g. xxviii. v. 23. 
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defective; and make certain excellent Qualities 
ſerve for a counterpoiſe to others, which ought to 
de changed. 

VI. Some People have Courage and a very 
lively Senſe of Honour, and yet are indolent : 
The one Inclination ought to be corrected by the 
other. Some are very ſenſibly touched by the 
Confidence the Prince places in them, and are 
attached to his Government, in proportion to 
the Share he allows them in it; but are eaſily 
diſſatisfied if they think themſelves ſlighted in any 
degree, and treated in an abſolute or deſpotick 
manner: A Prince muſt therefore extirpate all 
the Seeds of Diviſion and Revolt, by giving his 
People a Share in the publick Deliberations. 
There are others who are entirely influenced by 
certain Perſons of Diſtinction in their Country; 
and who hold faſt to their Allegiance, by their 
Regard to Chiefs, whoſe Birth they honour, and 
upon whom they depend. A Prince muſt there- 
fore gain the Nobles to him; give them Em- 
ployments ; and bind them by their private In- 
tereſt to that of the Publick. Theſe few Ex- 
amples are ſufficient, a particular Detail would 
run out into an immenſe length; and to a well 
inſtructed wiſe Prince that is unneceſſary. 

VII. If we take a near View of the different 
States which compoſe a Monarchy, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve ſome Remains of the ancient Diviſion into 
many Provinces under ſeparate Maſters, before 
they were united under one Head, and made 
one Body. Theſe Provinces can ſcarcely lay 
aſide the Antipathies, jarring Intereſts had en- 
gendered in their Minds, and the Wars and Jea- 
louſies of Sovereigns had upheld. A very ſlight 
Occafion will make an old Wound bleed afreth ; 
or revive an Enmity of which a confuſed Re- 
membrance laſts long after its Origin is quite for- 


1 4 3 got. 


| 
| 
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got; the ſmalleſt Pretence is ſufficient in certain 
delicate Cafes to create Diſcontent in Provinces, 
eſpecially when others they formerly did not love, 
are preferred to them; or they think themſelves 
treated with greater Indifference about their In- 


tereſts. 

VIII. It is wiſe and good in a Prince to pre- 
vent this Evil, by giving more Teſtimonies of 
his Concern to ſuch jealous Provinces, and by in- 
tereſting them in his Perſon and Government 
by many different Motives :- But he muſt conceal 
this Intention, otherwiſe he will but augment, in- 
ſtead of curing the Diſeaſe, by diſcovering his 
Diffidence of them; and thus ſhewing them by 
his Fear of them, that they have it in their 
Power to diſquiet him. | 

IX. Beſides the ancient Diviſions of a Monar- 
chy into many different Kingdoms, which have 
left behind a fort of Scar that may yet be ſeen; 
there are particular Provinces which are more 
unmanageable, more liable to Commotions and 
Storms, either on account of their neighbour- 
hood to ſome Prince, their Acceſs to foreign 
Succours, or there is a Spirit of Oppoſition to 
whatever certain other Provinces approve or dil- 
approve, as it were become natural to them. 
A Prince even in this profound Peace muſt not 
torget this Character, and content himſelf with 
taking ſuch Meaſures with regard to this Peo- 
ple, as would ſuffice to keep other Provinces to 
their Duty : He ought to maintain Places of 
Strength in good Condition, in ſuch Provinces ; 
often change the Garriſons and Commanders in 
them, and pay them well: And to all thoſe Pre- 
cautions he ought to join a great deal of Equity, 
Mildneſs and Attention to their Intereſt, and 
to take care to entertain good Intelligence with 
his neighbouring Prince. . NE 


X. The 


* 
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X. The particular Privileges of certain Provin- 
ces, true or pretended, ought to be thoroughly 
enquired into. He ought to know their Origin, 
Foundation, Duration and Interruption; he ought 
to know the Cauſes which have at any time 
ſuſpended their Prevalence; and he 3 reli- 


giouſly to preſerve thoſe which are in uſe; to re- 
new thoſe which were well founded, but have 
not been well obſerv'd 5 to compenſate by other 
Favours thoſe which are long ago proſcribed, and 
to hold it for a Maxim, that nothing keeps a 
People ſo firm in their Loyalty, when a Prince 
is not jealous of their lawful Immunities, and 
does not place his Royalty in deſtroying them, 
but in maintaining them as Proofs of the Gene- 
roſity and Fidelity of a Sovereign. 

XI. It is abſolutely neceſſary, that he be fully 
inſtructed in the Revenues of each Province; 
that he know in what they conſiſt ; how they 
are levied and how they are employed ; what 
Augmentation of them may be made without 
loading the Publick ; what Diminution on the 
contrary the People's Neceflities require z what 
theſe Neceſſities are; how they may be relieved 
without encroaching on the Prince's Revenues ; 
what Expences with which the Province is char- 
ged may be ſuppreſſed ; what Abuſes have crept 
into th ment of the Fund and its Pro- 
duct; and what Miſapplications of them are 
made. 

XII. He ought to know exactly the State of 
Commerce in every Province ; with what one 
abounds, and what another wants ; the proper 
Means of ſupplying their mutual Exigencies by 
Traffick ; and — to facilitate Commerce by 
Navigation, by the Goodneſs and Safety of the 
II. and by certain Immunities and other 


T 4 XIII. He 
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XIII. He ought to know what Provinces are 
fertile, and which are uncultivated ; if the latter 
are ſuch becauſe the Soil is bad, or through Ne. 
gligence. If the fruitful Provinces are peopled, 


or if for want of Inhabitants a part of the Coun. i 


try is quite deſert 3 how one may remedy its be. 
ing unpeopled, and ſo ſupply by Commerce Coun. 
tries where many Things are wanting, that Inha- 
bitants may chuſe to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
them. | 

XIV. He ought to know the Towns in each 
Povince ; at leaſt, the principal ones; and to in- 
form himſelf of the Condition they are in ; their 
Walls, their Bridges, Aqueducts, Fountains, 
publick Works, their Funds and the Adminiſtra- 
tion of them. 

XV. He ought to be inſtructed in all that re. 
lates to the Diſtribution of Juſtice in them; the 
Tribunals from which it is diſpenſed; the Mert 
of their chief Magiſtrates; the Complaints made 
againſt them, or againſt Perſons of Power who 
oppoſe the Execution of the Laws and abuſe 
their Authority. 

XVI. He ought to know the noble Families 
in every Province; thoſe which have been moſt 
faithful to his Predeceſſors, and have done the 
moſt eminent Services to the State; thoſe which 
have fallen from Wealth into poor Circumſtances; 
and thoſe which ſtill retain both Riches and 
Merit. 

XVII. But what moſt concerns a Prince is to 
be well inſtructed in the Abilities of his Subjects, 
and to know who excel in any good Quality, but 
principally in Capacity for Buſineſs, in Prudence, 
in Probity, in Diſintereſtedneſs, and in publick 
Spirit He cannot be too vigilant to diſcover 
ſuch, however remote from him; or in how- 
ever great Obſcurity they may be hidden, * 
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they are his chief Riches, and without their Aſ- 
fiſtance he cannot undertake or execute any thing 
worthy of him. | 


AxTicLe II. 


The Means a Prince ought to employ to get an ex- 
aft Knowledge of his Kingdom, and to make a 


right Uſe of that Knowleage. 


I. There are many Ways of being informed 
of all I have hitherto mentioned. The firſt is 
to demand exact Memoirs from Governours of 
the State of their Provinces ; to teftify to them, 
that he will be well informed, andgive them to un- 
derſtand that they will make their court to him, 
in proportion to their — — and Sincerity. 

II. But as it is difficult for one Man to know 
all, and as he may be hindered by ſeveral Conſi- 
derations from diſcovering all he knows, a Prince 
will never be well informed if he fatisfies himſelt 
with the Memoirs he demands, and that are pub- 
lickly ſent to him. 

III. To ſupply this Defe& he muſt employ in- 
telligent Perſons, who being conceal'd have a full 
Liberty to tell him all; and he ought to em- 
ploy ſeveral fuch, each unknown one to ano- 
ther, and who therefore imagine that he abſo- 
lutely poſſeſſes the Prince's Confidence. 

IV. It will then be his Buſineſs to compare 
their Vigilance, their Views, their Counſels. He 
wil judge of all their Obſervations and of their 
Capacity; and at laſt he will fix upon thoſe Per- 
ſons who have ſerved him beſt. 

V. A third more ſure way would be (i) for 
the Prince to pay a Viſit, not in a Hurry, and 

with 

(i) Non mods nationes, ſed & civitates perluſtret. Syne/ 
pe Regno, p. 26. 
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with a great Tumult of Attendants ; but with a 
{mall Train not to oppreſs the Publick, conſiſt- 
ing of able and wiſe Perſons capable of making 
Obſervations on the Spot, ſuch as will liſten rea- 
dily to the beſt inſtructed in every Profeſſion, 
and who after having conferred together, can re- 
duce their Deliberations to a judicious Harmony, 
to be laid before the Prince, and judged of by 
him. a 
VI. But ſuch a Viſit ought to be paid at diffe- 
rent Times, to be leſs fatiguing; and it would 
turn to better Account, if it was undertaken after 
having carefully peruſed the Memoirs drawn up 
by Governours and Intendants, and having com- 
pared them with the Information from unknown 
Perſons. 

VII. Perhaps, after all theſe Reſearches, one 
may not ſee it poſſible to make all the Uſe of 
them that might have been expected ; and the 
preſent Advantage accruing from thence, may 
come far ſhort of his Hopes. A Prince muſt 
even prepare himſelf for receiving many Re- 
monſtrances from Perſons fruitful in finding out 
Difficulties ; who will imagine themſelves very 
prudent, becauſe they can diſcover ſome Incon- 
veniencies, without ever ſeeking after a Remedy 
for any one. A Prince muſt not be ſurpriz d at 
this. He muſt graciouſly ſuffer all to be laid be- 
fure him ; he will by that Means be the better 
informed: But he muſt beware of taking his Mea- 
fures from the timid Counſels of Perſons who 
have not the ſame Concern about the Publick he 
hath, nor his Authority and Courage. 

VIII. Should it happen that at firſt nothing 
could be undertaken, he muſt not for that Rea- 
ſon give up all his noble and great Views, which 
may be accompliſhed at another Time. A Prince 


who thoroughly underſtands his Power and his 
Obliga- 
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Obligations, preſerves his noble Deſigns for many 
Years, and by doing ſome thing leſs confider- 
able at firſt, he prepares himſelf for doing greater 
Things afterwards, 

IX. He is too wiſe to undertake every thing, 
and too well diſpoſed to undertake nothing. He 
does not attempt the Impoſſible; but he neglects 
nothing in his Power. 

X. Diſcouragement is a Source of new Evils, 
and leaves the old ones without Remedy. It 
lulls every one into a pernicious Lethargy, and 
it multiplies the Enemies to the Publick ; under 
the Pretence that all Efforts would be to no 
purpoſe, every one becomes liſtleſs, and only 
thinks of paſſing the preſent Moments ; and 
thoſe who are entruſted with the Adminiſtration, 
cover their Avarice and Robberies under the Vell 
of neceflary Expences, always exacted and never 
ſufficient, which none enquires into, becauſe none 
knows how to go about ſuch an Examination. 

XI. Under a Prince who hath large Views 
with reſpect to Futurity, and obſerves Order in 
his preſent Conduct, things never more come to 
that paſs, He will know what Advantage the 
State reaps from what it furniſhes. He vill not 
allow many Things to be undertaken with Funds 
not ſufficient to perfect them. He knows it is 
the Way to ruin his Kingdom, and to enrich 
thoſe who plunder it. He takes care that every 
Expence be proportioned to its End, and that 
whatever is undertaken be finiſhed ; ſo that, for 
the future, they may reckon upon that Work 
as ended, and it may be no more mentioned. 
XII. To make himſelf obey'd in this eſſential 
Point, he is not ſatisfied to know what Fund is 
appropriated to it, and to forbid its being other- 
wiſe applied, He will over and above be in- 
| | | formed 
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formed of his Capacity and Fidelity, who hath 
the Charge of overſeeing it; and if Perſons of 
Probity give him a good Character, he will ſend 
for him to tell him that he keeps an Eye on his 
Management ; and that he charges him not only 
with the Labour but with the Succeſs : That it 
belongs to him to chuſe Perſons of Capacity 
and Floneſty to execute his Orders; and that 
he muſt anſwer for his Choice. That he is rea- 
dy immediately to hear his Remonſtrances ; but 
that he will give time to make his Reflections; 
and that afterwards he will attend to nothing but 
his Exactneſs in obeying him. 

XIII. I am perſuaded that if a Prince will 
take the Trouble to enter into this Detail, at the 
Beginning of his Reign more eſpecially, and ſtea- 
dily purſue his Deſign 3 recompence the Fidelity 
and Zeal of thoſe who ſerve the Publick well, 
and ſeverely puniſh every Prevarication : I am 
perſuaded, I fay, that all will go well afterwards; 
his Commands will be obeyed, Probity will be 
in high Requeſt, and Knavery will be loaded 
with Ignominy : That the, number of thoſe who 
love the Publick will increaſe by Emulation ; and 
that many Evils will be remedied which falſe 
Prudence would have look'd upon as incur- 
able, | 

XIV. But if it was no more than the Re- 

ration of a Bridge, or ſome Highway, a 

rince who would give an Idea of his Applica- 
tion and his Firmneſs, at the Beginning of his 
Reign, counts the giving his Orders but little, 
and lays the whole Streſs on the Execution of 
them; and even conſiders the Execution much 
leſs than the Solidity and Duration of the Work 
that was undertaken. 

XV. If the narrow Revenues of a Prince, 
exhauſted by War, or by former Male-admini- 


tration, 
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ſtration, do not allow him to undertake great 
Things, he will not place his Glory in forming | 
Deſigns above his Power. He will content dl | 
himſelf with what may be carried on jointly with | 
his other indiſpenſible Expences, and with his In- | 
clination to eaſe his People: And if he can on- | 
ly behold their Diſtreſſes and Sufferings with 4 
Pity, without being able to relieve them, he 
will conſole himſelf, that his good Wiſhes are 
only ineffective thro* his Want of Bower to exe- | | 
cute what he moſt ſincerely deſires. | 
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CHAPTER III. 


One of the moſt important Duties of a Prince 
is to diſtribute Juſtice, That Obliga- 
tion is perſonal, The Rules that he ought 
to obſerve. 


ArzTicte I. 


One of the moſt important Duties of a Prince is le 
diſtribute Fuſtice, 


I. YT is the ſame to be a King ahd to be 2 
Judge : The Throne is a Tribunal ; and 
the Sovereign Authority is the ſupreme Power 
of diſtributing Juſtice, *©* () God has made 
« you King over the People; ſaid the Queen of 
«© Sheba 70 Solomon, to do Judgment and 
« Tuſtice.” Solomon was King then only 
for this Reaſon, to do Judgment: And 
would have degraded himſelf, if he had ne- 
glected that important and auguſt Function. 
This alſo was the only Thing which David his 
Father asked of God for him, in that Pſalm 
where the Kingdom of the Maſiab is figut'd by 
that of Solomon. (1) O God, ſaid he, give the 
« King thy Judgments, and the King's Son thy 
« Righteouſneſs, that he may judge the People 
« with 
(4) Idcirco poſuit te ſuper eum Regum, ut facias judicia 
atque juſtitiam, 2 Paral. e. ix. v 9. 3 
. 
Regis; judicare populum R 
— "lp Bal. —1 v. 18 2. : Fa 
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« with Righteouſneſs, and the Poor with Judg- 


% ment.” | 

II. A Prayer for him of this nature was aſking 
of God for ſomething worthy of theRoyal Dignity: 
for to be judge of all, and eſpecially of the Poor, 
is to be above all; it is to have the Power of chec- 
king all Injuſtice, to put a Stop to all Oppreſſion, 
and of conſequence to have a ſovereign Power. 

III. But it is worthy of the Spirit of God to re- 
preſent it as an Obligation to do Juſtice, that a 
Prince may ſee at once his Duty, and learn what 
he owes his People in becoming King, and what 
was the great Deſign of God in placing him above 
all. Wiſdom alſo, when inſtructing Kings, ſa- 
tisfies herſelf with (n) "recommending to them 
the Love of Juſtice ; becauſe they are made Kings 
only to judge Men, and it is rendring that Power 
which God has given them uſeleſs and deſtructive, 
to miſemploy it to any other purpoſe. 

IV. But what is that Juſtice that God has en- 
truſted to Kings? And upon what does that ſtrong 
Obligation depend, which they are under to diſtri» 
bute it? That Juſtice, of which Kings are the 
Guardians, is the ſame with Order: and Order 
confiſts in the Preſervation of Equality, and the 
Prevalence of Law over Force : that the Pro 
of one may not be expoſed to the Violence of ano- 
ther; that the common Bands of Society may not 
be diſſolvd; that the Intereſt of private Perſons 
may not be preferred to the publick God; that Ar- 
tifice and Fraud do not triumph over Innocence 
and Simplicity ; that All enjoy Peace and Safety 
under the Protection of the Laws; and that the 
weakeſt of the Subjects be ſecure. 

V. In theſe Things conſiſts Juſtice; and the firſt 
Obligation under which God has put Kings, is to 

maintain 


(mn) Diligite juſtitiam, qui judicatis terram. Sap. c. i. v. 1. 
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maintain that Juſtice : To declare themſelves the 
Enemies of thoſe who are Enemies to Juſtice : to 
give all that Authority to the Laws that they have 
received for that jpurpoſe: and to employ the 
Sword that God has put in their Hands againſt 
thoſe whom Reſpect and Fear cannot reſtrain. 
VI. It appears from this, that nothing would 
be more contrary both to Juſtice, and the Obliga. 
tion of deſtributing it, than to make any Diſtinc- 
tion among Men to whom Juſtice is due : that 
would be to deſtroy Equality, and to put a Diffe- 


rence where Juſtice has made no Difference: the 


Law of God has expreſsly forbid theſe odious Di- 
ſtinctions, which conſiders the Man and not the 
Law, not the Merits of the Cauſe but ſome ad- 
ventitious Circumſtances. (x) Judge righteouſly, 
<« ſays the Scripture, between the Citizen and 
Stranger. Ye ſhall not reſpect Perſons in Judg- 
«© ment: you ſhall hear the Small as well as the 
Great; for Judgment belongs to God, and it 


js in his Name that you judge. 


VII. In a State there are different Ranks of 


Men, and all have not equal Merit; and I do 


not intend to confound theſe : but with regard to 
Juſtice all are on an equal Footing, that is to ſay, 
every Man has the Right of Juſtice, and a Judge 


- ought carefully to attend to this Right when he 1s 


employ'd in deſtributing Juſtice, becauſe every o- 

ther View is foreign, and ought by no means to 

influence him. (o) Take heed what you 57 
al 


] Quod juſtum eſt judicate, five civis ſit ille, five pere- 
grinus. Nulla erit diſtantia perſonarum. Ita parvum audietis 
ut magnum, nec accipietis cujuſquem perſonam, quia Dei ju- 
dicium eſt. 

(o) Videte quid faciatis, non enim hominis exercetis judicium, 
ſed Domini : & quodcumque judicaveritis, in vos redundabit. 
Sit timor Domini vobiſcum, & cum diligentia cunQa facite : 
non eſt enim apud Dominum Deum noſtrum iniquitas, nec per- 

ſona rum cceptio. L, 2. Paral. c. xix. v. 6, & 7. 
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ſaid a religious King of Juda to the Judges WhO 
he placed in all the Cities of his Kingdom, « for 
« ye judge not for Man but for the Lord, who 
« js with you in Judgment. Let the Fear of 
&« the Lord be with you, take heed and do it, 
« forthere is no Iniquity with the Lord, nor re- 
« ſpe& of Perſons, nor taking of Gifts.” 

VIII. God has made Kings above all, that they 
may have nothing to fear but God, and that they 
may have no other Conſideration but that of Ju- 
ſtice. He has intended to attach them inviolably 
to Juſtice, (p)in making them independent. He has 
given them all his own Power, that they may not 
make their Weakneſs their Excuſe: and he has made 
them Maſters of every Method proper to ſtop the 
Carreer of Oppreſſion and Injuſtice, that theſe 
Vices may be afraid to appear, and may have no 
Power to injure the weakeſt of his Subjects. 

IX. It is chiefly by this Independence, which 
puts Kings above every thing that may oppoſe 
their Zeal for Juſtice, that they are the living I- 
mages of God who is equally juſt and powerful: 
it is in this View that the Scripture (ꝗ) calls them 
Gods: and they are called fo in a very lawful Senſe, 
if they have the Government of the Paſſions ſo far 
as only to regard the ſovereign Juſtice; and if they 
ſubject, by their Authority, whatever Men op- 
pole to 1ts Reign. 

X. But if they don't love Juſtice, or if they 
ſuffer her to be oppreſſed, (r) they are only but 
mortal Men, corrupt and weak like others: and 
whereas they would have been immortal if they 
had paid an inviolable Regard to Juſtice and 


Truth, they ſhall paſs away as a Flower, and 
U their 


% In principatu beatiſſimum, quod nihil cogitur. Pau 
raj. p. . 

% P/alm Ixxxi. V. 6 
(r) Mid. V. 5. 
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their Reign ſhall reſemble that of infidel Princes, 
who have not known the Way of acquiring an im- 
mortal Kindom : it ſhall be ſhort and unhappy, 
and terminate ſhamefully in the Grave. 

XI. Princes, however, do not loſe their Rank 
or temporal Greatneſs when they loſe the Love of 
Juſtice, or when they ceaſe to protect her: but 
they are only Kings till Death: and (5) the ſu- 
preme God who preſides in the Aſſembly of the 
Gods, makes themdeſcend then from that Throne, 
in which he had placed them to judge in his 
Name; and he ranks them among the Guilty, 
whom he judges in his Anger. 

XII. In this World no Man judges Kings: 
God has reſerved them to be judged by himſelf, 
It belongs to him and not to Men to call them to 
an Account for their Actions: but (H) in the time, 
appointed by his Providedce, he will examine all 
they have done, or allow'd to be done : every 
thing that has been ſanctiſied by their Name and 
Authority; all their Deciſions and Judgments: 


and the leſs it has been allowed to appeal from 


their Tribunal to another, the more rigourous and 
ſevere will his Examination of their Actions be. 

XIII. For there is no abſolute Independance: 
all is ſubject to review. Every Decifion in this 
World is only proviſional. To God alone belongs 
the final Deciſion. It is by fimple Commiſſion 
that Men judge for him. Every thing unworthy 
of his Name is annulled. Injuſtice cannot have 
his Sanction, and Kings who have a Power of 
granting a Pardon to Criminals cannot hinder their 
Crimes being wrote down in a Book where nothing 
can be effaced but by ſincere Repentance. 


A R- 


(;) Ibid. J. I, 
(t) Palm bxxiv, V. 2. 
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ARrxTICLE II. 


The Obligation of a Prince to diftribute Juſtice 
is perſonal. 


I. Though theſe Truths be terrible, they ought 

not however to induce a Prince to devolve the 
Burden of diſtributing Juſtice upon another. It 
is a perſonal Duty which he cannot transfer. It is 
to him and not another that the State 1s entruſted. 
It is in his Hand only that God has committed the 
Sword, either to intimidate or to puniſh. It be- 
longs to him as his Miniſter to execute his Will, 
and to prote& Juſtice and Innocence, Him he 
has placed Judge over his People: and it is to him 
only that he has communicated his Power over 
the Property, Liberty, and Life of all his Sub- 
jets. 
: II. It would therefore ſhew an Inclination in 
him to reign by others, to allow them alone to 
judge, and it would be only retaining the Name 
of a King to diſtribute Juſtice by his Deputies. 
It is reaſonable the Prince be aſſiſted in this auguſt 
Function, as he is in others: but his calling for 
Aſſiſtance is not to diveſt himſelf of Majeſty. He 
continues Judge as long as he continues King. 
He communicates his Authority, but without 
quitting his Throne, or ſharing it with others. 
They judge under him, or by his Order; and 
tho' he may uſe the Aſſiſtance of the Arms, yet 
they are to be entirely governed by the Head. 


ARrTICLE III. 


The Rules that a Prince ought to obſerve to acquit 
himſelf of bis Duty. | 


I. It is only Neceſſity obliges him to devolve 
on others what he cannot manage himſeif. If hu- 
U 2 man 
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man Infirmity was not an Obſtacle to his Zeal he 
would be preſent every where, and would take | 
Cognizance of every thing : but Diſtance of Place, 
Load of Buſineſs, the Brevity of human Life, 
the Duty of preferring more important Cares to 
others leſs neceſſary, oblige him to multiply him- 
ſelf, by communicating a Share of his Power to 
inferior Judges ; and to take Advantage of the 
Advice that was given Moſes, (v) not to wear 
himſelf away by judging in Affairs which others 
might reſolve as well as he; but to reſerve him- 


ſelf for ſuch as required his Light and Autho- 


rity. 

41 Of the Affairs which a Prince ought to re- 
ſerve for himſelf, and which he cannot devolve 
upon another, the moſt important is, a general In- 
ſpection into all his Dominions, that he may exa- 
mine whatever is committed in them contrary to 
Juſtice, and that he may remedy the Diſeaſe. No 
other but himſelf can fulfill this Duty, nor calm 
his reaſonable Diſquiet. If the Maſter's Eye be 
wanting, nothing can ſupply its Place. Children 
are ſafeſt under their Father's Care: and nothing 
equals the Vigilance of a Prince who has a Con- 
cern in every Affair, and who is anſwerable for 
all. 

III. A Prince muſt not delay remedying Evils 
till the Complaints of them reach his Ears. He 
may be ignorant of them a long time, or perhaps 
for ever, if he has ſhewn a Diſpoſition to know 
only thoſe Things which are laid before him, and 
of which he can't pretend Ignorance. The Weak, 
who groan in ſecret, are at ſo great a Diſtance from 
the Throne, ſo many things happen in Provinces, 
which lie hid there, and buried in filence ; Per- 
ſons oppreſſed, fo rarely ſurmount all thoſe Ob- 
ſtacles which turn aſide that Juſtice they 2 

rom 


(v) Exod. xviii. V. 18. & ſeq. 
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from the Laws, that if the Prince don't march at 
the Head of all, if he don't watch, if he don't 
employ all poſſible Ways of being inſtructed, his 
Kingdom will be full of unpuniſh'd Crimes, and 
of Violence, varniſh'd over with a ſmooth Appear» 
ance z and one may obſerve in his Kingdom, in 
ſpight of his good Intentions, what the Wiſe Man 
lamented : (x) Men of Worth ſhedding Tears in 
yain, without Comfort and without Relief, and 
the Unjuſt, who oppreſs them living in Affluence 
and Peace, 
15 IV. It is hardly poſſible but in a large King - 
dom, ſome things muſt eſcape the Intelligence of 
the moſt attentive Prince: yet the Wiſe Man 
ſays; ()) © That a King, fitting in the Throne 
= *© of Judgment, ſcattereth away all Evil with his 
Eyes: that is to ſay, by the Reputation he 
bas acquired of deſiring to be inform'd of every 
thing, and by the Proofs he has given, that no 
Injuſtice of whatever kind, or however power- 
fully ſupported, continues unpuniſhed, he defeats 
all miſchievous Deſigns, and every wicked At- 
tempt formed againſt Juſtice. 
V. The Prince not only carefully enquires into 
the Conduct of the Magiſtrates, but of all thoſe 
= who have any Authority; whether they are Go- 
= vernors of Provinces, Managers of the Treaſury, 
Collectors of the Taxes, or of thoſe in Military 
Command. He takes Care by his Vigilance that 
no private Perſon ſhall defeat the Law by his Mo- 
& ney, or Influence; and (z) he immediately remedies 
the evil Effects of Injuſtice by giving Orders, that 
4 U 3 not 


(x) Eccl. C. ib. V. 1. 

(y) Prev. C. xx. V. g. | 

& (x) © Vere Principis. . . . intercedere iniquitatibus magiſtra- 

© tuum, infectumque reddere quidquid fieri non oportuerit : om- 

nia inviſere, omnia audire, & undecunque invocatum, ſtatim, 
veluti numen adeſſe & aſſiſtere. Paneg. Taj. p. 223. 
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not only the Author of it be puniſhed, but alſo | 
the Judge who has connived at the Villany. | 

VI. By this watchful Condu& of the Prince | 
all are kept in their Duty, and every Diſorder is 
remedied : he allows the Magiſtrate to puniſh 
Crimes leſs hurtful to the Publick, and only in- 
terpoſes when the Authority of the Judge does 
not ſuffice. 

VII. But there are ſome Affairs which he ought 
to examine into himſelf, becauſe they concern his 
whole Kingdom, as the Laws, the Treaſury, and 
the Taxes : what relates to particular Provinces, 
Cities, Privileges, or Communities. Every thing 
of this nature ought to be enquired into before the 
Prince, and ſhould not be determin'd but by his 
Order: it would be allowing his Miniſters to u- 
ſurp his Authority, to ſuffer them to give Judy- 
ment in theſe Affairs in his Abſence. 

Wit VIII. It is the Right of the Prince, and eſſen- 
i! tial to his ſovereign Power, to recognize all the 
| i 


Decrees of ſuperior Judges. It is of Importance 
to him to exert this Right in his Council: whe 
ther Affairs are brought before him in the ordins- 
ry Forms, or whether he is inform'd by any « iſ 
ther way, of the Injuſtice of his Judges. Hes i 
in this reſpe& above the Law, that the Law may 
be the better executed. Every thing is ſubject t 
his Review; and he ought to look upon nothing 
as fix*d and unalterable but Juſtice. 

IX. There are ſome times Contentions among 
Noble Families, about certain delicate Points, tht 
Conſequences of which may be dreaded ; thelc 
the Prince may ſtop by his Authority, either by 
deciding them in his Council, or by appointing 
Deputes to determine the Affair. When theſe IM 
Things happen it would be Goodneſs in th! 
Prince to judge in them himſelf, but having firl 


con 
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conſulted Perſons of great Knowledge and Expe- 


rience, if it is convenient. For, in general, a 
Prince ought to leave the Cauſes of particular Per- 
ſons to the ordinary Courſe of Juſtice, that he may 
not load himſelf with what others may execute; 
and that he may not bring upon himſelf the Ha- 
tred of the Parties; one of which is commonly 
diflatisfy*d, and ſometimes both of them. 

X. I do not include in this Rule all Affairs re- 
lating to Perſons expoſed to Oppreſſion, and who 
are often refuſed” what the Juſtice of their Cauſe 
requires: as (a) the Poor, Widows, Orphans, and 
Foreigners. The Prince will always allow theſe to 
have free Acceſs to him. He will know their 
Demands, and what has been denied them; and 
he will remember, that he is (6) in a more particu- 
lar Manner their King and their Judge: (c) that it 
is to him God has entruſted them: that (d) he ought 
to ſupply all their Wants : that it is upon their 
Account he is powerſul and great : that it belongs 
to him to wipe away their Tears, to comfort 
them, and to be to them as a Father and a Guar- 
dian; and that the moſt Helpleſs of his Subjects 
ought to be the moſt dear to him, as they have no 
other Support but in his Goodneſs. 

XI. I do not pretend that the Cauſes of Men 
in Poverty are always juſt, or that it is allow'd to 
Princes to be prejudiced in favour of them ; Ju- 
ſtice knows no Biaſs, and does not believe but at. 
ter the moſt narrow Examination and Enquiry the 
Poor may complain without reaſon, and the Rich 
may be unjuſtly accuſed : the Scriptures admonith 
Princes not to be pre- poſſeſſed in favour of the 

Poor, 


(a) Cauſa viduæ intret ad te, cauſa pauperis, & ejus qui no: 
habet quod det. Bernard, J. 1, de conſider. c. 19. 

(6) P/alm lxxi. V. 1. 

e Ibid. ix. 

(4) Job xxiii. V. 14 
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Poor, from a Compaſſion of their unhappy Cir- 


cumſtances. ä 
XII. But there are ſo many things which con- 
tribute to the Oppreſſion of the Weak, and which 
hinder the Diſtribution of Juſtice, that a Prince 
ought always to have an affectionate Concern for 
their Intereſt, and make his Throne an open Sanc- 
tuary for the Oppreſſed. Their Enemies are of- 
ten very powerful, and their Judges Men of ti. 
merous Minds. None expect Favours, or fear 
any Dangers from them. Thoſe whom they em- 
ploy to defend their Cauſe are employed in a Va- 
riety of other Buſineſs, and can only give a ſuper- 
ficial Attention to their Intereſts and Concerns, 
A Prince ought to hinder the Poor from be- 
coming a Prey to Men of great Power, and de- 
liver them out of the Hands of their Oppreſſors. 
He ought to ſearch to the Bottam of thoſe Caules 
which the great Endeavour to involve in Difficul- 
ty, and render perplexed and intricate : if a Prince 
does not imitate the Diligence and Conſtancy of 
Job, whom the Scripture propoſes as his Pattern, 
he can bring no Relief to thoſe who ſtand moſt 
need of his Protection. (e) When the Far 
<< heard me, ſaid that great Man, then it bleſſed 
* me, and when the Eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs 
to me; becauſe I deliver'd the Poor that cried, 
& and the Fatherleſs, and he that had none to 
help him. The Blefling of him that was ready 
to periſh came upon me; and I cauſed the Wi- 
* dows Heart to fing for Joy. I put on Righte- 
*© ouſneſs, and it clothed me; my Diadem was 
Equity. I was Eyes to the Blind, and Feet 
* was I to the Lame. I was a Father to the 
Poor; and the Cauſe which I knew not I 
* ſearched out: And I brake the Jaws of the 
** Wicked, and pluckt the Spoil out of his I 
e- 

(e) Fab, c. xxix. v. 11, & g. 
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Behold the Conduct of the moſt ancient and 
moſt perfect Prince of whom we read in Hiſtory, 
Kings ſhall be eſteemed neither great nor juſt, 
but in proportion to their Efforts to reſemble his 
amiable Character. 

XIII. A Prince will not determine in ev 
Cauſe of the Poor, the Orphan and Widow who 
implore his Juſtice: but he will make choice of 
Men of approved Integrity and Virtue to exa- 
mine into their Cauſe, who may give him an ex- 
act Account of it. He will not always acquaint 
the Publick with the Names of the Perſons, nor 
with their Commiſſion, leſt thoſe whoſe Intereſt it 
is that the Truth ſhould not be diſcover'd, labour 
to obſcure and darken it. 

XIV. Thoſe alſo who believe that Juſtice has 
been denied them, ought to be allow'd the Liber- 
ty of applying to the Prince for Juſtice, as well 
as Men of miſerable and unhappy Circumftances. 
J The Prince will reje& impertinent Complaints. 
He will preſerve the Authority of Judges. He 
will only pay a Regard to Probabilities, which de- 
ſerye to be ſet in a clear Light. He will not make 
uſe of Informations put into his Hands againft 
Judges, and Men in Power, but with the great- 
eſt Caution and Prudence: Truth will find free 
Acceſs to him from all Quarters, and left ſhe 
ſhould meet with any Obſtacles every Information 

will 

J Sit quis eſt, /zys the great Conſtantine, qui ſein quem - 
cunque judicum, Comitum, amicorum, vel Palatinorum 
meorum aliquid veraciter probare poſſe contendit, quod non 
integrè atque juſte geſſiſſe videatur, intrepidus & ſecurus acce- 
dat. Ipſe audiam omnia, ipſe cognoſcam : & fi fuerit com- 
probatum, ipſe me vindicabo de eo, qui me uſque ad hoc tem- 
pus fimulata integritate deceperit. Illum autem, qui hoc prodi- 
derit & comprobaverit, & dignitatibus & rebus augebo. Ita 


mihi ſumma Divinitas ſemper propitia fit, & me incolumem 
— ut cupio, feliciſſimà & florente Republica, Cod. 
codo /. 
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will be received without Enquiry ; becauſe there 
can be no Danger that a juſt and wiſe Prince hear 
what he ought afterward to deſpiſe, but very 

t Danger may ariſe to him from Ignorance of 
what deſerves his Attention and Zeal. And be- 
fides, it is a very effectual Way to keep his Sub- 
jects in their Duty, when they know that all are 
allow'd upon every Occaſion to addreſs themſelves 
immediately to the Prince, and that their Petitions 
will not be in vain. 

XV. It is evident, that it would be of great 
Importance to a King, in order to facilitate the 
Obſervation of theſe Duties, if he allow'd his Sub- 
jects, from time to time, to inform him of what 
the World expected from his Juſtice. It would 
not be impoſlible to preſerve all the Majeſty of a 
Prince, and, at the ſame time, a& in the auguſt 
Character of a Judge. Great Princes have be- 
haved in this noble Manner, and by this have 
heighten'd their Greatneſs. It is well known 
what Hiſtorians ſay of St. Lewis, and many o- 
thers. I cannot hinder my ſelf from asking a 
King, much better inſtructed in his Duty than 
Auguſtus poſſibly could be, what he thinks of his 
Example. (g) © He adminiſtrated Juſtice him- 
& ſelf, and was very aſſiduous in this. Some 
times he heard Caufes till Night, and when his 
&« Weakneſs of Body would not allow him to fit 
in the common Tribunal he gave Judgment in 
« his Palace, lying on his Couch. He executed 
e this Function nat only with Aſſiduity and Ap- 
< plication, but with a Lenity and Goodneſs, which 


„ charmed all the World.” We know very well 


what was the vaſt Extent of the Roman Empire 
| at 


z) Ipſe jus dixit, & in noctem nonnunquam : fi parùm 
corpore valeret, lecticà pro tribunali colloeata : vel etiam do- 
mi cubans. Dixit autem jus non diligentia modo ſumma, ſed & 
lenitate. Sueton. in ej. vit. c. 33. 
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at that time, and what a Multiplicity of Cauſes 
Auguſtus had to determine. We know alſo how 
much he was reſpected, and that the acting as a 
Judge did by no means diminiſh his Character. 

XVI. I don't inſiſt on his Example, nor that 
of any others. (Y) If a contrary Practice has 
prevaild, there is no Neceſſity for making any 
Change, providing that the Prince inform himſelf 
in any way of the Complaints and Petitions of 
thoſe whom he does not hear in a publick Man- 
ner, and that he acquaint them to whoſe Hands 
their Requeſts may be ſafely committed: he is 
under the ſtrongeſt Obligation to ſee Juſtice done 
to all, ſince he owes it to all: and to put an end 
to the Complaints of his Subjects againſt the infe- 
rior Judges ; fince it is for this Reaſon he has a 
Superiority over them. (i) If thou ſeeſt the 
«« Oppreſſion of the Poor, ſays the Wiſe Man, 
and violent perverting of Judgment and Juſtice 
«* ina Province. Marvel not at the Matter. One 
“Judge is ſuperior to another: and if any un- 
e juſt Determination has been given by the Judges 
„you may at laſt have Recourſe to the King, 
«© whoſe Authority is ſupreme.” Thus the re- 
medying of all Iniquity depends upon the Prince. 
If he neglects this Duty he is anſwerable for all 
the Injuſtice that is committed : and muſt bring 
upon himſelf all that Ignominy which Oppreſſion 
and Injuſtice neceſſarily produce. 

(5) Domitian himſelf, the" otheraviſe wery faulty, thought the 
Diſtribution of Fuſtice, a Duty incumbent on him: Jus diligenter 


& induſtre dixit. 1bid. c. 8. 
(i) Bcd, c. v. V. 7. 8. 


* 


CHAP, 
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A Continuation of the ſame Subject. The 
Rules which a Prince ought 22 that 
he may not violate the Fuſtice he owes his 
People. 


Artes L, 


We have already obſery'd what a Prince ought to do 
in order to acquaint himſelf of that Obligation he 
came under in aſcending the Throne, to judge im- 
partially bis People; it remains to obſerve what 
he ought to avoid that he may commit no Miſ- 
takes in the diſtributing of Fuſtice. 


I. HE greateſt Danger a Prince can fall in- 

to in this Matter, is that of allowing his 
Mind to be influenced with what others ſay to him, 
without bringing any Proof to ſupport it; and 
when they form a Judgment about Things before 
they have ſufficiently examin'd into them, or 
when they ſhew a leſs Defire to find out the 
Truth than to prejudice their Minds, that they 
have already diſcover'd it. 

II. Theſe two Errors flow from the fame 
Source, and the one is ſeldom to be found with- 
out the other, for what others ſay makes an Im- 
preſſion according to the different Tempers of the 
Mind. Or, as Man is credulous, ſupicious, and 
raſh, the Reflections of others produce different 

Effects 


TW ood... \ 
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Effects in his Mind: and one is always ready to 
be impoſed upon who has firſt impoſed upon 
himſelf, | 

III. A Prince then muſt begin with regulating 
his own Opinions : he ought not to give to Proba- 
bility the Name of Truth : nor to give his Senti- 
ments in any Matter without fully comprehending 
it: he ought to view an Affair in all its different 
Lights, that ſo his Judgment may be the more 
clear and ſound. 

IV. It is ſeldom that Men are at this Care. An 
Examination of Opinions which keeps the Mind 
in ſuſpence gives Uneafineſs. The Will alſo has 
its Share in our Judgments of Things; and a 
thouſand ſecret Prejudices make us form raſh and 
haſty Concluſions, without giving us time to re- 
flect upon the Grounds on which they are built. 

V. But Men may acquire, by their never re- 
ceiving Principles as clear and demonſtrated but 
what are really ſo, a Solidity and Ripeneſs of 
Judgment which will not allow them to be impo- 
{ed upon by any Appearances, nor to be in danger 
from Prejudice; then they do not inconfiderately 
give into the Sentiments of others without Exa- 
mination ; and are much on their Guard agai 
all the Attempts of Raſhneſs, Artifice, and Paſ- 
ſion to blind their Reaſon, and darken Juſtice. 

VI. The Prince, without doubt, remembers 
what has been ſaid againſt (+) Credulity, the com- 
mon Vice of the Great; and againſt Informers, 
the ſecret Enemies of all good Men : but I can't 
chuſe but to obſerve again in this Place, that Juſtice 
will be always baniſh*'d from a Court if clande- 
deſtine Accuſers, who dread nothing but the 
Light and are only fafe in Darkneſs, be liſtened 
to by the Prince. A Prince muſt ſtop his Ears 
againſt all Speeches which begin with Flattery, 

with 
(#) Chap. xvi. Of the firſt part. 
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with a Deſign to end in Calumny; let the Prince 
have no Prejudice in his Mind againſt that Man 
whom theſe Informers deſign to render ſuſpicious 
to him, but againſt him who accuſes without 
Proof; let him conclude, that the one is poſſeſſed 
of ſubſtantial Merit, fince he is the Object of theſe 
Mens Envy, and that the other is without Vir- 
tue, ſince he cannot ſuffer it in another; () if the 
Prince ſuppoſes himſelf in the room of the accuſed 
Perſon he will eafily diſcover what Juſtice requires, 
and that it is unreaſonable to entertain Suſpicions 
of another which he would reckon unjuſt when 
form'd againſt himſelf ; he ought not therefore to 
grow diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious upon account of 
Things, which, not being prov'd, may be ſaid a- 
inſt the moſt worthy, without their deſerving 
their Virtue to be call'd in queſtion; let the Prince 
iſh every Calumniator, whoſe Perfidy and Ma. 
nity he ſhall diſcover, and by this he will in- 
form the Publick (m) that they have the Laws and 
common Forms of Juſtice to dread, and not the 
ſecret Accuſations of vile Informers, and by this 
he will make all his Subjects ſafe and ſecure, by 
baniſhing far from him all thoſe who cannot be- 
come powerful, but in Confuſion and Diſorder, 
and who are only formidable thro the Weakneſs 
of Princes. 

VII. The beft Princes are apt to be ſurpriſed in- 
to Miſtakes by cunning and deſigning Men, who 
want to ſupport their Injuſtice by the Authority of 
the Prince. They aſk of Princes Privileges and 
Immunities with regard to certain Juriſdictions, as 
being of no great Conſequence : but a Prince that 
has a regard to Juſtice will be ſure to refuſe their 


Requeſts. He continues firm in the * 
0 


(1) Eccl. c. xxxi. v. 18. 8 
; Non jam delatores, ſed lege: timentur. Pag Troy, 


ic. 
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of publick Order, and whoever demands of him 
to be exempted from the Law, becomes ſuſpected. 
and puts him in mind, that the Law ought rigo- 
rouſly to be juſt in Execution againſt him. 

VIII. Whatever degree of Favour ſome Men 
may have with the Prince, he ought never to 
skreen them from the common Rules of Juſtice. 
Diſtinctions may take place in other Things, but 
where Juſtice is concern'd the greateſt Lord and 
meaneſt Subject ought to be on an equal Footing. 
A prime Miniſter, even a Favourite, have no Ti- 
tle in this Reſpect to be preferr d. The Prince is 
the Guardian of Equality; and it belongs to him 
to maintain it: he ought to love none ſo far as to 
depart from Virtue and his Glory, to gratify them. 
Auguſtus had his Friends, and was himſelf a good 
Friend; but (n) when their Cauſes came before 
him, he confider'd only the Juſtice of them. An- 
taninus Pius did not promote his Friends, (o) tho? 
they had a very ſincere and tender Affection to 
him. And Alexander Severus had the publick 
Good (p) more at heart than the Intereſt of his 
Friends, who where Men of great Merit. The 
Prince, in attaching himſelf to any other Intereſt 
but that of Juſtice, leſſens and degrades his Cha- 
rater, and becomes as wicked as thoſe whom he 
ſupports in Villany. 

IX. It follows from the ſame Maxim, that a 
Prince ought never to recommend any Cauſe to 
tne Judges, nor allow others to do ſo in his Name. 

This 


* Amicos ita magnos & potentes in civitate eſſe voluit, ut 
tamen part jure eſſent cæteri, legibuſque judiciariis æquè tene- 
reritur, Sueten. in uit. Aug. c. 56. 

(s) Amicis ſuis non aliter uſus eſt quàm privatus. Jul. Ca- 
pit. in vit. Anton. Pii. 140. 

(p) Amiccs & parentes fi malos reperit, aut punivit, aut di- 
naſit a ſe, dicens: his carior eſt mihi tota Reſpublica. Lam- 
#rid. in vit. Alex, Sevari. p. 223 
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This is to act in direct Contradiction to the eſſ:n: 


tial Quality of a ſovereign Judge, who is equal 
the Niles of all, and Whole Duty it is to —— 
all the Iniquities committed by the Judges. He 
ought only to attend to Equality, and to have no 
View but Juſtice, if he was to give Judgment in 
the Cauſe himſelf: and how can he conſent that 
Judges, full of Regard to him, and who have z 
ſtrong Deſire to pleaſe him, ſnould have any o- 
ther Motive to influence their Minds but a Regard 
to Juſtice, 

X. When the Prince thinks it convenient to ap- 
point Men to decide in any Affair, he ought to ex- 
clude thoſe whom he is entreated to nominate, tho 
they are, perhaps, Men of Integrity. His only 
Aim ſhould be Juſtice, and any Attacks upon E- 
quality muſt deſtroy Juſtice. 

XI. As all Men are fond of Honour and Pre- 
ferment, it is very hard for Judges not to have: 
ſtrong Inclination to find Juſtice on the fide of 
thoſe who are in favour with the Prince. But as 
this Diſpoſition of Mind is baſe, a Judge, tho? he 
acts agreeable to it, will endeayour to perfuade 
himſelf, that his Views are honeſt and upright; 
he loves Juſtice, but at the ſame time he loves 
to pleaſe ; eſpecially thoſe who can either be hurt- 
ful or ſerviceable to him: and then it is not diff- 
cult for him to believe, that when he acts from 
: View of Intereſt he is ſolely influenced by Ju- 

ice, 

XII. The bad Effects of this Turn of Mind are 
many; when thoſe in favour with the Prince have 
numerous Friends, and a ſtrong Deſire to ſerve 
them, the Contagion becomes general, and there 
will be few Judges found, even in the Provinces, 
who faithfully diſcharge their Duty, and are not 
under the Influence of the Prince's Favourites. 


4 
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XIII. The moſt ſpeedy and effectual Cure for 
this Evil would be for the Prince not to ſhew his 


Favour to thoſe who have ſo many depending up- 
on them, (4) but always to prefer the Good of his 
W Kingdom to the Intereſt of private Men, who a- 
buſec his Favour to elude Juſtice. 


XIV. But if he does not incline to apply this 


Remedy, he is at leaſt oblig'd to charge, in the 
W ſtrongeſt Terms, his principal Magiſtrates, as the 
Chancellor, his Solicitor General, to pay no regard 

to any Diſtinction he has put between any of his 
Subjects when Juſtice is concern d; ordering them 
to inform the other Judges of his Intentions, and 
BW declaring that they will not only highly diſpleaſe 
him if they depart from the molt rigorous Juſtice 
BE in favour of any Man, but that they will find him 


always very watchful over their Conduct when 


they have before them any Cauſe of any that more 


nearly concern'd him. 


XV. Theſe Declarations ought to be made 


in very ſtrong Terms, often repeated, and what 


is of greater Conſequence ſupported by a ſteady 
and uniform Conduct. | 

XVI. The Prince will not allow the Judges to 
ſhew any Favour to his own Intereſt, when Que- 
ſtions relating to the Revenue are brought before 
them. Juſtice will be his only View: this he will 


& reckon his true Glory and Diadem, (r) as Job ex- 
| preſſes it. He will ſhow himſelf above all mean 


and low Conſiderations which Influence private 

Men. (5) He will be pleaſed that thoſe who have 

the Management of his Treaſury, are call'd to ac- 

count for their Villany ; and that any of his Sub- 

jects are protected from Oppreſſion. He will be 
X 


Per- 


(7) Dicens his carior eſt mihi tota Reſpublica. V. ſapra. 
(r) Job C. xxix. | 


% Dicitur aQori atque procuratori tuo: in jus veni; ſequere 


ad tribunal, Paneg. Traj. p. 109. 
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perſuaded, that the moſt eſſential Difference he. 
twixt a good and bad Prince, is this, that unde 
a bad one the Exchequer and Treaſury are ofta 
in the wrong, but always gain their Cauſe; aud 
that under a good Prince if what is unjuſt is clan 
ed, it is ſure of being rejected. 5 
XVII. There are ſome Things which a Prin: 
ought to reckon more dear than the Increaſe of ki; 
Revenues. Have Men of Merit done eminent 
Service to their Country ? he will eſteem it jul 
and reaſonable to reward them. The Prince hoy: 
ever will never reward them at the Expence d 
Juſtice, and the injuring of others. 
XVIII. I am ſomewhat more afraid of the At | 
tacks of Flattery and Praiſe ; it is hard to reſi 
theſe when managed with Art and Cunning ? A 
Prince may be Proof againſt all Solicitations a 
Entreaties, and yet yield to Flattery, and allow it u 
gain upon his Mind. How can he hinder hs 
Heart from being pleas'd and gratified ? (x) Surely WR 


Flattery is a very dangerous Snare to Princes. 4 
Prince diſdains every thing which does not er : 


lighten his Mind, and which has not a Tendenc 
to diſcover Truth: Flattery, in place of ſoften 
ing him, puts him in mind of continuing ſtead; 
and firm to Juſtice, and makes him believe they 
want to impoſe upon him as a weak Prince. 4 
XIX. Goodneſs and Clemency, Virtues ſo wor 
thy of a Prince, are alſo dangerous if they make 
him act contrary to Juſtice. They are fit to ſoften 


Rigour and Severity: but they don't inſpire vit 


Courage and Fortitude of Mind. (y) Seek not Wl 


e to be Judge, not being able to take away In- Jl 


* quity, W- 
t Sæpiũs vincitur fiſcus, cujus mala cauſa nunquam eſt ſud 
bono principe. bid. p. 110. 
v Fiſco nunquam judicans favit Marcus Aurelius. Ju. 
Capit. in ej. vit. p. 144. 
(y) Eccl. C. viii. V. 18. 
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« quity,” ſays the Scripture. Injuſtice may have 
powerful Protectors in a Kingdom, (2) a timorous 
Policy would: perſuade to connive at them, and 
Wiſdom gives the fame Advice, when bringin 
them to Puniſhment only encreaſes the Diſeaſe : 
but Softneſs, or miſplaced Compaſſion, which 
ſpares the Wicked to the Ruin of the Publick, 
muſt not be call'd Prudence. One Example of 
ſteady Conduct in puniſhing Crimes prevent many 
Evils, and Diſorders, in a State ; but when Com- 
aſſion and Severity prevail in their turn, and pro- 
duce Irreſolution and Inſtability of Conduct, then 
there is neceſſity for often having recourſe to Pu- 
niſhment. | 

XX. The Prince will ſhew himſelf inexorable 
when the Publick expects of him an invincible 
Firmneſs of Mind. He will neyer pardon Crimes 
which ſhew a Cowardice and Villany of Heart, 
ſuch as aſſaſſinating and poiſoning of Men. He 
will have Pity and Compaſſion to his People, but 
none to thoſe who oppreſs them. His Goodneſs 
will extend to the Poor and Innocent, but not to 
the Guilty and Wicked. 

XXI. The Prince, that he may avoid one Ex- 
treme, will not run into another, all the Paſſions 
and Affections of the Mind, even a Zeal for Ju- 
ſtice, when exceſſive and immoderate, lead to dan- 
gerous Miſtakes. When Suſpicion paſſes for Proof 
thro' a ſtrong Deſire of diſcovering and puniſhing 
every Injuſtice, Innocence is in danger. Severity 
makes a Prince odious, and does not become one 
of a humane and equitable Temper, who inflicts 
Puniſhment with Regret, and wiſhes that he were 


not obliged to it. 
X 2 XXII, 


(z) Did. C. viii. : | 
(a) Juſtis ſuppliciis illacrymavit, etiam & ingemuit. Sueten. 
C15. feeating of Vepaſian. 
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XXII. (4) He will not employ his Authority, 
when that of the Laws is ſufficient. Nor diſturb 
Order thro? an exceſſive Zeal to make it obſerv'd. 
He will not exert his Power but when all other 
Methods are ineffectual and in vain. 

XXIII. (c) He will leave to Judges all that Li. 
berty and Authority which is neceſſary to deter- 
mine Affairs brought before them. He will re- 
peal none of their Judgments but for the moſt im- 
portant and weighty Reaſon, nor ſuſpect them but 
in the ſame View. He will maintain Order and 
the Laws, and preſerve to every Juriſdiction their 
juſt Rights and Privileges. He will oppoſe all 
Changes and Alterations : and be perſuaded, that 
what is examin*d by many, and agreeable to the 
common Forms, 1s leſs liable to Injuſtice than 
what is examin'd only by a few, and in a way not 
ſo publick or ſolemn. 

XXIV. He will never allow, but upon the moſt 
urgent Motives, a ſtop to be put to the deciding 
in any Cauſe, when a Delay may be of infinite 
Loſs to one of the Parties. He is anſwerable for 
the Injury, when he acts upon ſmall and trivial 
Reaſons. His Aim in every Thing will be, to 
make the Laws well obſerv'd, and hinder Pri- 
vileges and Wants from deftroying Juſtice and E- 


quality, fo eſſential to it. 


(5) Non utendum imperio, ubi legibus agi poſſit. A wiſe 
Maxim of Tiberius, according to Tacitus. . 3. Annal. p. 101. 
(c) Nero, in the Beginning of his Reign, was convinced of 
theſe Truths, tho very little ſollicitous to put them in practice. 
Nero, formam futuri principatũs præſcripſit. Non ſe negotiorum 


omnium judicem fore. . . . Nihil in penatibus ſuis venale, 


aut ambitioni pervium : diſcretam domum, & Rempublicam, 
teneret antiqua munia Senatus. Tacit. L. 13. Annal. p. 213. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A Prince is anſwerable for the Judges who 
diſtribute Juſtice in his Name: The Qua- 
lities they ought to have. The Difficulties 
of the Choice, and the Way of ſucceeding in 
it, The Prince ought to examine into their 


Conduct. How he may be inform'd of this. 


ARTICLE TI. 


The Prince is anfwerabl? for the Judges who diftri- 
bute Tuſtice in his Name. 


I. FT is Neceſſity that obliges the Prince to de- 
volve the Diſtribution of Juſtice upon the 
inferiour Judges: but this very Neceſſity brings 
upon them a new Duty, and of great Extent ; 
the chooſing Men fit to aſſiſt him, is of great Con- 
ſequence, and attended with no fmall Labour. 

II. The wife Counſel which Zetbro gave Moſes 
not to judge the People alone, contained two Parts: 
(a) © This thing, ſaid he, is too heavy for thee; 
thou art not able to perform it thy ſelf alone. 
** Wherefore thou ſhalt provide out of all the Peo- 
<< ple able Men, ſuch as fear God, Men of Truth, 
<* hating Covetouſneſs.“ (e) Moſes followed this 
Counſel ; he made choice of worthy Men to ſhare 
in his Authority; without this Precaution he would 
only have thought on his own Eaſe, and aban- 
doned the Intereſt of the People. 

III. The Prince ought to imitate this Example. 
He can't do every thing, what is in his yup he 

oes; 
(d) Exod. c. xvili. v. 18 & 21. (e) Ibid. v. 24, 25: 
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does; and what exceeds he executes by others 
who are worthy ; thoſe therefore whom he calls 
to his aſſiſtance muſt be Men of Abilities, and 
who have the ſame Views of things, otherwiſe 
they will only ſerve to deſtroy his good Intentions 
and Defigns. 

IV. He alone is entruſted with Juſtice, and 
there is no other to diſtribute it but to whom he 
communicates the Power. It belongs therefore 
to him to examine into whoſe hands he has put 
this important Truſt. He ought to know if thoſe 
he places ſo near his Throne, deſerve to ſhare with 
him the ſovereign Power; if they deſerve to be 
Maſters of the Lives and Fortunes of their Equals; 
if they will make a wife Uſe of that Sword which 
God has immediately put into his hands. With- 
out this wiſe Diſcernment, the Prince will render 
contemptible what is greateſt in Royalty, and diſ- 
poſe without Choice and Judgment, of what is 
more valuable than temporal Riches. 

V. It would be a manifeſt Injuſtice to have Men 
of Wiſdom, Prudence and Virtue, judged by o- 
thers inferior to them in every reſpect. The Law 
of Nature condemns this Diſorder. Whoever are 
exalted above others in Power, ought to have 
been firſt ſo by their Merit ; Reaſon and Virtue a- 
lone deſerve Authority and Power. 

VI. (J) The Prince is anſwerable for a Con- 
duct contrary to theſe wiſe Rules. All the Faults 
of thoſe he employs will be imputed to him. In 
entruſting his Power to Men who abuſe it, he be- 
comes criminal, and will ſuffer Reproach, when a 
wiſer Choice would have produced happier Ef- 
fects. To avoid this Evil, the Prince muſt look 

* 2 


/) Poteſtatem non habent, niſi quam tu eis aut tribueris, 
aut permiſeris. Tibi imputa, quidquid patieris ab eo, qui fine 
we poreſt facere nihil. S. Bernard. J. 4. de conſid. C 4. p. 134. 
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out for thoſe whom God deſtines for Employ- 
ments, by conferring upon them the Qualities of 
Mind that are neceſſary in acting otherwiſe, he de- 
ſpiſes whom God points out to him as his Choice. 

VII. A Prince who has a fincere Love of Ju- 
ice, is deſirous to communicate his Zeal, Atten- 
tion and Diſintereſtedneſs of Mind, to thoſe he 
employs, before he communicates to them his 
Power. He wiſhes they were all animated with 
the ſame Soul and Spirit. 

VIII. There is a wonderful Example of this in 
the Scripture, all the Circumſtances of which de- 
ſerve carefully to be conſidered. Moſes, full of 
Tenderneſs to a People always inclined to murmur, 
but reſtrained by his Conduct, expreſſed himfelf 
thus to God: (g) Wherefore haſt thou afflicted 
« thy Servant, in laying the Burden of all this 
„People upon me? Have I begotten them, that 
e thou ſhouldeſt ſay unto me, Carry them in thy 
* Boſom, (as a nurſing Father carrieth the ſuck- 
ing Child) unto the Land which thou gaveſt 
d unto their Fathers? This Burden is too heavy for 
% me.” Behold the Sentiments of a Prince who 
knew his Duty, and who knew what God requi- 
red of him, but who confeſſed his Weakneſs, and 
asks to be aſſiſted. () And the Lord ſaid unto 
* Moſes, Gather unto me ſeventy Men of the 
* Elders of Iſrael, and bring them unto the Ta- 
* bernacle of the Congregation, that they may 
** ſtand there with thee : and I will take of the 
* Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon 
them, and they ſhall bear the Burden of the 
People with thee, that thou bear it not thy ſelf 
alone.“ Moſes has his Aſſiſtants, but it is his 
Spirit that animates them; it was from him 
they received their Knowledge and Authority to 

X 4 judge, 

Numb. c. xi. v. 11; 5 

45 Numb. c. "oy wi 
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judge. It is always the fame Head which go. 
verns, the ſame Spirit that directs, the ſame Lore 
of Juſtice that reigns in all, tho' the Powers be 
ſhared. 3 
IX. A Prince formed on this Plan, wiſhes that 
all the Judges had the ſame pure and upright In. | 
tentions with himſelf, that they conſulted only 
the Law of God, and in this Senſe were all Pro- 

hets. ; 
5 X. Inſtead of fearing Men of ſhining Merit, 
and keeping them in obſcurity, he makes ſearch 
for the Worthieſt and Greateſt, to put them in 
eminent Places of Truſt; he does not liſten to the 
Advice of thoſe who tell him, that this diminiſhes 
his Power, and that he would a& with greater 
Prudence, if he did not advance to great Power 
Men of great Qualities. He anſwers them in the 
ſame generous Manner with (i) Moſes, when they 
endeavour'd to inſpire him with Jealouſy, by the 
ſame Motives. Would to God the Lord's 
People were all Prophets, and that the Lord 
% would put his Spirit upon them.” It is the 
Good of the People, and not my Glory, that! 
deſire; and this I don't make to confiſt in the leſ- 
ſening of others. 

XI. A little Attention to what I have already 
ſaid, may let us underſtand, that a Magiſtrate has 
occafion for many good Qualities ; the Senators 
choſen by Moſes are a great Proof of this; for 
they are taken from the Elders of VJrael. Moſes, 
directed by a Divine Light, makes choice of them; 
and God adds to their Wiſdom and Experience, the 
miraculous Gift of Prophecy, and preſerves it to 
them during the Continuance of their Office. 
Whoever will weigh theſe Circumſtances well, need 
not be ſurpriſed at the Timourouſneſs and Caution 
of a Prince in chooſing the Senators of the ur 

an 


(i) Numb. c. xi. v. 28 C29. 
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and that he does not regard ſome peculiar good 
Qualities, but all thoſe which concur to render 
Merit perfect and compleat. 


4 


ARTICLE II. 


The Qualities a Fudge ought to have. 


I. The firſt is Capacity: (&) he ought to have 
Knowledge before he is fit to judge; () to have 
his Mind ſtored with Maxims; to have carefully 
ſtudied the Laws, compared them with one ano- 
ther, and with the Actions of Men. It is not 
time to inſtruct himſelf in the Knowledge of the 
Laws, when he mult give Judgment. Good Senſe, 
which all Men flatter themſelves they are poſſeſſed 
of, is rare, and does not inſtruct us in what de- 
pends upon human Inſtitution and Appointment. 
One expoſes himſelf very often to judge raſhly, 
when he does not found his Judgment on the 
Law; he will be in great Perplexity, and much 
embarraſs'd when the Cauſe is ſimple and «a'y; 
Thus Afﬀairs are either much retarded by the flow 
Procedure of the Judges, or they are in danger of 
determining haſtily in Matters which deſerve to be 
fully conſidered, and ſet in a clear Light; or if 
they have any Modeſty, they will ſatisfy them- 
{elves with following the Advice of others, with- 
out being able to diſcern whether it is agreeable to 
Reaſon and the Laws. 

IT. A Judge muſt be poſſeſſed of Integrity as 
well as of Capacity and Knowledge : for without 
integrity, he will deviate from Juſtice, and ſet 
himſelf to find out plauſible Arguments to ſupport 
the worſt of Cauſes, he will corrupt the Simplict- 
ty of the Laws by ſubtile Interpretations, — 

eve 


) Exed. i. xviii. 
U) Nrmb. . xi. 
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lieve himſelf very able, becauſe he is always pre- 
pared to ſerve his Friends and Men of Intereſt, by 
his great Dexterity in finding out Arguments to 
make the Law favour his Defigns. Integrity js 
an Enemy to all theſe baſe Arts ; ſhe knows only 
one Way, and has only one View ; ſhe ſtudies the 
Spirit and Intention of the Law, without ſeeking 
for any thing in the Letter to weaken and deſtroy 
It. 

III. A Zeal for Juſtice ſtrengthens and invigo- 
rates Integrity ; without this Zeal a Judge does his 
Duty but faintly, he ſees Iniquity without feeling 
any Indignation againſt it ; he does not give that 
Force and Energy to his Arguments, which Truth 
requires: but when he has an ardent Zeal for Ju- 
ſtice, he does all that is in his power to protect and 
defend it, and 1s filled with Sorrow when the In- 
tereſts of Juſtice are abandoned. 

IV. Fortitude naturally flows from Zeal ; this 
ſecures the Heart, where it is prevalent, againſt all 
Sollicitations, Hopes, Fears, Threats and Dan- 
gers. A Judge of this Temper oppoſes the Tor- 
rent of corrupt Example, and is not afraid to ſtand 
ſingle in the Cauſe of Juſtice. He is full of Re- 
ſpe&, but at the ſame time invincible, and is not 
influenced by any bad Conſequences which may 
happen to him, but purely by a Regard to his 
Duty. 

V. Diſintereſtedneſs is the Foundation of this 
Firmneſs of Mind; not ſuch a Diſintereſtedneis 
only as rejects Bribes, makes the Mind above the 
Love of Money or the Fear of Poverty, tho? this 
be infinitely rare in the World; but ſuch a Difin- 
tereſtedneſs as deſpiſes Ambition, Favour, and e- 
ven the Deſire of being applauded for Firmneſs of 
Soul; attends only to one Object, which is Ju- 
ſtice, and ſurmounts, by the Fear of departing 
from it, all worldly Hopes and Fears, Men flatter 

themſelves, 
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themſelves, without any Foundation, of having 
theſe Virtues: but the leaſt Intereſt diſcovers their 
Minds to be more weak, ſelfiſh, and ready to be 
alarmed at the leaft Danger, than they pans 8 ; 
their Love of Juſtice then vaniſhes, becauſe they 
have other Paſſions that are more deeply rooted, 
and of greater Influence, This will always be the 
* Caſe, till their Minds have only one Maſter, and 
Self-Love be perfectly ſubject to the Love of Ju- 
ſtice. 

VI. One may know this ſupreme Love of Ju- 
ſtice, by the Love of the publick Intereſt, the 
great Quality of a Magiſtrate; this Love for the 
Publick is founded on Diſintereſtedneſs of Mind; 
for when one confines his Views to any private 
Intereſt, he is incapable of promoting that of the 
Publick : one cannot expect any thing that is 
grand or generous from a Man of this Character; 
he has always ſome ſecret Views, of which he is 
the Centre and End. The Publick is only a Pre- 
tence, and the People a Vail to conceal his De- 
ſigns. He will forſake the moſt worthy Cauſe as 
ſoon as he has obtain'd his Wiſhes. 

VII. The Love of the Poor, ſo much incul- 
cated in Scripture, and ſo much neglected, natu- 
rally ariſes from this Love of the Publick. A 
Judge that has a Feeling of the Circnmftances of 
the Poor, and who reſolves to ſerve them with 
Honeſty and Zeal, muſt bring upon jhimſelf the 
Hatred of their Oppreſſors, how can he ſubmit to 
this, if he is ſelfiſh, or ated upon by Fear or 
Hope? And how will he make their Cauſe his 
own, if he has not a Soul above all Conſideration 
of private Intereſt. 

VIII. It is impoſſible that a Magiſtrate can act 
from ſuch pure and worthy Motives, if he is am- 
bitious, if he deſires Preferment, or is afraid to loſe 
it. He ought to know the Danger of his Em- 


ployment, 
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ployment, and not accept of it but with the grea- 
teſt Caution, nor continue in it any longer than his 
Reſpe& to Providence obliges him; if he can do 
no good, he ſhould not look upon it as an Evil to 
reſign. Without theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind, he 
will always diſcover a Timorouſneſs and Weak. 
neſs of Spirit. The Service he does the Publick 
will be of ſmall conſequence, and bear the Cha- 
racter of his Weakneſs. 

IX. Princes who have had the beſt Knowledge 
of Mankind, and could beft judge of the Qualities 
neceſſary to Magiſtrates, have ſought out thoſe 
who ſhun'd Employments, and rejected the Am- 
bitious. (m) They were able to Iſee, that the 
«©. Commonwealth was moſt ſafe in the hands of 
& thoſe whoſe ſuperior Merit made them afraid to 
* undertake the Charge; and (2) they ſought 
out with ſo much Care, Men worthy of the chief 
Employments, that they were obliged to conſtrain 
ſome to accept. Their Example ought to be a 
Rule to other Princes, who will always make a 
bad choice of Judges, if they chooſe thoſe who of 
fer themſelves, and brigue for Employments. 

X. Innocence of Lite, and a great Reputation 
for Probity, are alſo indiſpenſible Qualities in a 
Magiſtrate ; it does not ſuffice that he 1s really ho- 
neſt, he muſt always have been ſo, and even thoſe 
who are not fatisfied with his Determinations, 
ſhould not have 1t in their power to make any per- 
ſonal Reproaches againſt him. It is not ſuitable 
that one who has contemned the Laws ſhould be 
choſen to protect them. Men muſt have full Con- 
fidence and Truſt in him whom they believe virtu- 

Ous, 

n) Præſectum prætorii fecit, ne fieret, fingerat, dicens: in- 

vitog, non ambientes, in Rempublicam collocandos. Alexans. 
Sever. in ej. vit. p. 211. 

(=) O Rem memoriz 2 mandandam ! Præfectum 


pretorii non ex ingerentibus, ſed ex ſubtrahentibus legere. 
Paneg. Traj. p. 235. 
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ous, for this reaſon, that he has been always ſo, 
and they will entruſt him with their moſt dear and 
valuable Interefts, becauſe he has never diſcovered 
Vices or Weaknefles. 

XI. Fidelity to the Prince is one of his principal 
Characters; a Fidelity that cannot be ſhaken or 
corrupted. He hath no other View but his Ma- 
ſter's Intereſt, no other Attachment or Depen- 
dance. He will receive nothing from a Stranger, 
not even from any foreign Prince; he is a thorough 
Enemy to all Factions and Parties; no Pretence 


of publick Good is able to blind him; no Scheme 


of Reformation, however hopeful it may appear, 
can tempt him to ſwerve fom his Duty ; the 
harſheſt Treatment, nay even Diſgrace, is not able 
to diminiſh his Zeal for his Maſter. Duty and 
Conſcience are his moving Principles, and not In- 
tereſt ; and in the moſt difficult times, he is ready 
to quit and give up all for a Prince who may not 
have render'd Juſtice to his Merit, or treated him 
as he deſerved. 

XII. The Fear of God is the Baſis of all theſe 
Virtues, the Soul which animates and actuates 
them, and makes them real and unchangeable. It 
enlightens the Underſtanding of a Man, whoſe 
Sanction it is to diſtribute Juſtice; it fortifies his 
Mind, elevating it above all merely human Views, 
and preſenting to it eternal Motives, quite inde- 
pendent of all ſublunary Events: it renders him 
as exact in his private Counſels, as in his publick 
Judgments : it inſpires him with a particular Re- 
gard to the Poor, becauſe they are not in a Con- 
dition to make Returns to him for the good Offi- 
ces he does to them; it holds him firm to his 
Prince and the publick Intereſt, without Expecta- 
tion of Reward ; and it comforts him in all his La- 
bours with the Conſciouſneſs of his fincere Deſire 


to 
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to approve himſelf to God, who hath given him 
ſuch an important Charge. 1 

XIII. Without this inward Principle, which 
acts uniformly on all occaſions, and ſubſiſts with- 
out any viſible Support, the beſt Qualities of 3 
Magiſtrate are but ſuperficial. They languiſh 
when they are not applauded ; they often yield to 
ſecret Temptations ; having no Root. nor fixed 
Scope, they periſh for want of Nouriſhment, or 
borrow it from Pride. 


Ax TIL III. 


The Dificulty of the Choice; and the Way to 
ſucceed in it. 


I. It is eaſy to ſee, from what hath been faid, 
how difficult it is to give to a State Magiſtrates 
worthy of the Dignity and Truft ; and of what 
Conſequence it 1s, that a Prince be not deceived in 
his Choice of them. The chief Judges in a State 
are as it were its Soul and Spirit. 

II. The Senate of a great City, of the Capital 
more eſpecially, 1s not merely its Ornament and 
Glory, but its Strength. (o) Tis not in the Build- 
ings, ſaid the Emperor Obs, nor in external Mag- 
nificence, that the Glory and Stability of the Em- 
pire conſiſts. All that is merely material is of lit- 
tle moment; it may be deſtroyed and re-eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the eſſential Part of a State may in the 
mean while ſuffer no Change: but to violate the 
Authority of the Senate, 1s to attack the Founda- 
tions of a State, and the Prince himſelf. 

III. The 


(e Quid? vos pulcherrimam hanc urbem domibus, & tec- 
tis, & congeſtu lapidum ftare creditis? Muta iſta & inanim3 
intercidere & reparari promiſcue poſſunt. Æternitas rerum & 
pax gentium, & mea cum veſtrà ſalute, incolumitate Senatvs 
Ermatur. Tacit, L. 1. Hiſt. p. 334. 
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III. The Emperor Adrian had the ſame Senti- 


ment, and even carried it much farther z (p) for he 
thought nothing in the Empire ſo important, ſo 

tas a Place in the Senate. He raiſed no Per- 
on to that Dignity, without the ſtricteſt Precau- 
tion; and he was perſuaded that it required ſuch 
extraordinary Merit, being high above all other 
Honours, that when he had beſtowed it upon one 
who had been Prætor and Conſul, he told him he 
could not raiſe him higher, the Rank of Senator 
being ſuperior to all others. 

IV. This Prince judged of it according to 
Truth, and not according to popular Prejudice, 
which looks on ſome Places as more ſhining, 
beeauſe they are near to the Court ; or becauſe 
'they have an outward Appearance of greater 
Authority; and does not (q) perceive that all 
Affairs of moment are laid before the Senate, and 
then only have a regular and ſtable Form, when 
they are determined by this laſt Tribunal, which 
in reality is only reſpectable, in proportion as it is 
fil'd with Perſons deſerving the People's Confi- 
dence and Veneration; and ſinks when the Prince 
ſuffers it to be filled with Perſons without Birth, 
without Generofity, without Learning, or with- 
out Regard to good Principles, without Zeal for 
the Publick Good, and without Virtue. 

V. It is not impoſſible to prevent this Evil, or 
to remedy it, if the Prince will but give as ſerious 
Attention 


(p) Senatũs faſtigium in tantùm extulit, difficile faciens Se- 
natores, ut quum Tatianum ex Præfecto prætorii ornamentis 
conſularibus præditum, faceret Senatorem, nihil ſe ampliùs 
habere quod in eum conferri poſſet, oſtenderit. Spartian. in 
wit. Adrian. p. 128. | 

(2) Qui quid fit Reſpublica neſciat : faciat eos Couſules, 

uces, Judices, quorum vitas, merita, ztates, familias, geſta, 
non novit. Said Metius Falconius, a Senator of Conſular Dig- 
nity, ſpeaking of Princes, indifferent in the Choice of Magiſtrates 
and Judges. Vopiſe, in vit. Imperat. Tacit. p. 285. 
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Attention to the Choice of Judges, as the Impor. 
tante of the Affair deſerves. 


VI. He will not attempt, in the beginning of 
his Reign, to make Changes; for that only cre- 


ates Diffidence and Diſguſt in thoſe who are poſ- 1 


ſeſſed of Places. 

VII. He will ſatisfy himſelf with declaring in 
general, but in ſtrong and moving Terms, that 
Juſtice is what he hath chiefly at heart; that he 
conſiders himſelf as charged with all that the 
Judges do throughout his whole Kingdom ; that 
they can do nothing ſo agreeable to him as to em- 
ploy the Authority entruſted to them as it ought ; 
and that he will make it his chief Buſineſs to in- 
form himſelf of their Conduct. 

VIII. He will ſpeak to the firſt Magiſtrates, 
who have the Honour to receive his Orders more 
immediately, and in a particular manner, and re- 
commend it to them to be exact, upright, diſin- 
tereſted, and to watch over the other Judges with 
ſuch Earneſtneſs, that they will plainly ſee it 
would be to touch him in the moſt ſenſible part, 
to commit any Treſpaſs againſt Juſtice. And 

rhaps no more is wanting but ſuch publick and 
Fecret Admonitions to amend the Plurality of the 
Judges; for the Authority of a Prince, when it is 
united with Goodneſs, has infinite Power ; and the 
Succeſs is much greater, when he applies himſelf 
to hide the Faults he has remedied, and chooſes 
rather (r) to make it believed that he found all in 
good Order, and had no occaſion to make any 
Reformation. 

IX. If he finds that any Magiſtrate diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by his Knowledge and Probity, whether 
in the Provinces, or in the Senate of the Capital, 
he will take all Opportunities of praifing * 2 

ICK)Y, 


(r) Rariſſima moderatione maluit videri inveniſſe bonos, 
quam feciſſe. Tacit, in vit. Agricol. p. 454. 
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ickly but in few Words, as becomes a Sovereign · 


on the other hand, he will advertiſe privately» 
= thoſe of whom he hath had Complaints, to give 


them time to change, and to excite them to A- 
nendment by his Tenderneſs about their Reputa- 
ton. And by ſuch wiſe Conduct (5) he will raiſe 
n Emulation that will have a better Effect than 
Pear or Conſtraint. 13 

KX. While he takes theſe Methods to ſtir up ho- 
neſt Zeal in the Minds of the Judges he found e- 
= tabliſhed, he will exert himſelf to find out Per- 


'Y ſons worthy of his Confidence, and capable of fil - 


ung the firſt Places, that he may give them to ſuch 
WS when they become vacant. | 
Kl. He will afterwards make uſe of theſe firſt 
Magiſtrates to aſſiſt him in the choice of others. 
He will conſult them when a Prefident, a Procu- 
W rator, or Advocate-general is to be appointed in 
the other Parliaments; or when Intendants are to 
be ſent into the Provinces. He will charge them 


= with getting Information of the moſt eminent Per- 
ſons of the Gown; with finding out thoſe who 


have added to their Birth great Talents and Vir- 
WT tues He will take ſuch Memorials from them as 
may be of uſe to him in Promotions; and he will 


= prohibit their admitting a Perſon into any Office in 
any Tribunal, whoſe Capacity is not well known 


co them, and whoſe good Conduct is not atteſted 
to them by Witneſſes above all Suſpicion. 
XII. I know Enquiries of this kind commonly 
rere but for Form's ſake, and very ſuperficial ; that 
all who get any Charge are knowing, virtuous, 
and full of Merit, and yet many are of very little 
account before they are received; but it is an A- 
buſe that may. eafily be reformed : and would a 
Prince employ Judges of Integrity to examine 0- 
: 4 thers, 
= (-) Laudando promptos, caſtigando ſegnes, ita honoris æ- 
= mulatio pro — xy rr goes 
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XIV. It is not perhaps necefiary, that a r 
ſhould carry his Severity ſo far; but it is 0! 
aft moment that it ſhould | be known, that i: 
auall7 r and difficult to attempt to decen 
him. Making one Example in certain Circu: 
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thers, make them reſponſible for all the Conſe. Wil 
3 


quences of their Facility; ſhew his Diſpleaſure a 
gainſt thoſe who have deceived the Publick, by 
ing falſe Characters of Perſons of no ey, NF 
el true Information from unſuſpected Perſons, | 
but unknown to the firſt Magiſtrates; when, ] 1 
fay, a Prince takes all theſe Precautions which are 9 
I 


ſo eſſential a part of his Duty; he will make En. 
quiries become very ſerious, which formerly were 


but mere Ceremonies, and will convert that 1 ino: . 
ſevere Scrutiny, which before was but Coluſa Þþ "2 
and Complement. IN 

XIII. I can't chooſe but relate how the Exam 
ple of a Prince, who by his Care to appoint good 
Judges, has deſerved to be propoſed as a Parten | 
to all who underſtand like him their Obligation in 
this reſpect. (7) He laid it down as a Rule not to 
promote any Perſon to the Dignity of a Senator, 
till he had taken the Opinions of all thoſe who 
were already in that Rank, and had Teſtimonies 
of his Merit from the moſt illuſtrious Perſons: but 
if he found out, that Recommendations had been 
given thro! Favour, and that certain Senators had 
been gained, he puniſhed ſuch traiterous Recom- 
menders in a publick manner, and degraded the 
Senators who had diſhonoured their Body, by ad- 
mitting a worthleſs Member into it. 

XIV. It is not perhaps neceſſary, that a Prince 
ſhould carry his Severity ſo far; but it is of the 
laſt moment that it ſhould be known, that it is e- 
qually dangerous and difficult to attempt to deceive 
him. Making one Example in certain Circum- 
ſtances of ſuch Villainy, may prevent the Neceflity 


of 


%) Senatorem nunquam fine omnium Senatorum, qui ade- 
rant, conſilio fecit, ita ut per ſententias omnium crearentv!, 
teſtimonia dicerent ſummi viri : ac ſi fefelliſſent, vel teſtes, vt 
ii qui ſententias dicebant, poſtea in ultimum rejicerentur locun, Wl 
civium condemnatione aUhibita, Lamprid. in wit. Alex. d. 
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of a ſecond. The Will of the Prince, well ma- 
niſeſted, is a ſtrong Barrier againſt the Unworthy. 
All that is needful is but to begin. The Obſtacles 
which ſeemed moſt unſurmountable fall to the 
ground of themſelves, when one is reſolved to de- 
ſpiſe them: and if Princes but knew what they 
have in their power to do for Juſtice, they would 
meet with almoſt no Reſiſtance. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A Prince ougbt to enquire into their Conduct. How 


m. he may be informed of it. 

ol Þ 

n 1. But either the numberleſs Difficulties which 
10 BS immediately preſent themſelves, and which Care 
to Bl to augment is never wanting, hinder a Prince from 


attempting a ſerious Reformation in the Diftribu- 
tion of Juſtice, by ſetting himſelf to give his Peo- 
ple good Judges; or he himſelf ſoon tires of a 
Duty which demands Perſeverance and Firmneſs, 
and thus he renders all his firſt Steps fruitleſs, by 


not purſuing them. 


II. (v) It is better indeed, not to have eſtabliſn- 
he ed a bad Judge, than to be forced to revoke the 
d. Nomination; it is extremely difficult to amend a 

bad Choice: and therefore the chief thing is to 
take great care of the Choice. (x) But one may 


he be deceived notwithſtanding all this Precaution ; 
& Wa and how ſhall that be diſcovered, if he thinks he 
e Ba Cid all that could be done in the firſt Scrutiny ? 
One may have preferred a Perſon of ſeeming worth, 
Wy 10 in his Charge does not preſerve the Charac- 
of WF ter he bore. One may have depended upon the 


. By E- 0 Vigilance 
In, , 

| SH (v) Curz tibi maximè ſit introducere tales, quos poſtmodùm 
n, nintroduxiſſe non poeniteat. S. Bernard. I. 4. de Conf. c. 4. 


(x) Officiis & adminiſtrationibus potiiis non peccaturos, quam 
dunnare cum peccaſſent. Tacit, in wit. Agricol. p. 458. 
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Vigilance of the firſt Magiſtrates, who are ſome- 
times inattentive, ill-informed, indulgent, connec. 
ted in Intereſt with thoſe whoſe Faults they ought i 
to have diſcovered. It is therefore requiſite, tha: | 
the Prince himſelf watch over the Sentinels he hz i 
placed; ()) that he carefully inform himſelf of tie 
Conduct of Judges, whether near him or more x 
mote : that he have ſome truſty Perſons in every 
Body, to inſtru& him in whatſoever requires hs | 
Attention; that he know in every Province ſome | 
Perſons from whom he can learn how Juſtice i; | 
adminiſtred in it; that he know to the bottom 
thoſe who give him Information, becauſe ther: 
is hardly any ſuch thing to be found as Probity Rx 
not to be moved by Intereſt ; and in fine, that he 
inform himſelf by ſo many Means and Methods, ö 
that he cannot fail to come at the Truth. J 
III. Certain Roman Emperors have ſucceeded u 
this, tho* that Empire was of far greater Extent 
than any Kingdom; and conſequently it was much 
more difficult to get into the exact Detail of all 
Affairs in it. The ſame Methods they took will | 
be equally ſucceſsful, when Sovereigns employ the 
ſame Aſliduity and Perſeverance we admire in Pa. 
gan Princes, who knew not to whom they mull 
anſwer for their Care about Juſtice, but yet wen 
ſtrongly perſuaded that they could not neglect it, 

- without abandoning the publick Intereſt with which 
they were charged; and that it was to neglect Ju 
ſtice, not to give uninterrupted Attention to the 
Adminiſtration of it. 


IV.A 


O) De judicibus omnibus ſemper cuncta ſcrutando, tamdis 
requiſivit, quamdiu verum inveniret. The Emperor Adrian, i 
his Life & Spartian, p. 182. 

(z) De omnibus hominibus per fideles homines ſuos ſempe! 
quæſivit. & per eos, quos nemo noſſet hoc agere: cum dicertt, 
omnes prædà corrumpi poſſe. Alex. Severus in his Lift h 
Lampridus, p. 212. 
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IV. (a) It were in reality better for the Publick 


that a Prince was vicious, ſo he was but zeal- 
ous for Juſtice, than that he were regular in his 
perſonal Conduct, and indifferent about publick 

uſtice. His perſonal Behaviour regards himſelf 
only, but his Negle& of Juſtice is univerſal De- 
ſtruction. He flatters himſelf he is a good Man, 
but his Miniſters are unjuſt ; and the Publick, 
who reaps no benefit from his good Intentions, is 
left a Prey to the Avarice and Injuftice of thoſe 
who abuſe his Authority. _ 

V. Domitian was a very bad Man; but (2) un- 
der him all the Provinces were governed by Judges 
of Integrity. He forgave himſelf for every thing, 
but pardoned nothing in them. He gave full 
ſwing to his Paſſions, but he choſe Magiſtrates 
who had none to miflead them, He diſtinguiſhed 
Merit, and imployed it without deſiring to have 
himſelf any ſhare of it, and the (c) People under 
a very wicked Prince, in reſpect of his perſonal 
Vices, had better Judges than under Trajan, ſo 
diſtinct from Domitian in his private Character, but 
leſs aſſiduous to nominate good Judges, and leſs 
attentive to their Conduct. 

VI. Then 


(a) Notum eſt illud, Conſtantine Auguſte, quod in Mario 
Maximo legiſti, meliorem eſſe Rempublicam & prope tutiorem, 
in qua princeps malus eſt, ea in qua ſunt amici principis mali: 
ſiquidem unus malus poteſt à plurimis bonis corrigi ; multi au- 
tem mali non poſſunt ab uno, quamvis bono, ulla ratione ſu- 
perari. Lampridius in vit. Alexand. Seweri, p. 223. 

(5) Magiſtratibus urbicis, provinciarumque præſidibus co- 
ercendis tantum curæ adhibuit (Domitianus) ut neque modeſtio- 
res unquam, neque juſtiores extiterint. Set. in ej. vit. c. 8. 

(e Trajan ſaid one day: Domitianum peſſimum fuiſſe, a- 
micos autem bonos habuiſſe. And a Man anſwered him, that 
he himſelf Was more to blame. Qui rempublicam pejoris vitæ 
kominibus commendaverat : quia melius eſt unum malum pati, 
quam multos, Lamprid. loc. cit. 
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VI. Theſe two things ought to unite and mee; 
perſonal Merit and Vigilance: a good Examyle 
and Care to find out thoſe who follow it ; blame. 
leſs Behaviour, and Care not to employ any in the 4 | 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice who are not ſo. There i 1 
all is regular, and all naturally moves in the Foot. I 
ſteps of the Prince; all is guided and influence! 
by his Counſel, his Inſpection, and his Virtue: for 1 
if the Attention of even a vicious Prince is able t» 
keep the Judges to their Duty, that of a Prince, 
who is not only zealous for publick Juſtice, bu 5 


himſelf juſt, cannot fail to have a very great Ef. 
fect. 
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= TheVenality of magiſtratical Officers is a Di/- 
Ef. HB order contrary to Fuſtice : Exceſſive Ex- 

_ fences to attain to them are a ſecond. It 
is the Duty of a Prince to remedy both, 


Arie 


The Venality of magiſtratical Officers is repugnant to 


Fuſtice. 


I. J Have hitherto ſuppoſed it to be in the Prince's 
Power to chuſe all the Judges in the ſeveral 
= TIrbunals throughout his Kingdom; and to con- 
ſult nothing in this Matter but Merit: but if Ve- 
a nality in magiſtratical Offices hath been introduced 
into his Kingdom by his Predeceſſors, he hath 
then only the Liberty of chuſing Judges from a- 
mong the Rich and Ambitious. Thoſe who have 
not plentiful Eſtates are excluded; and all the 
Rich who are not preſumptuous are ſo likewiſe. 
He can admit none but thoſe who offer them- 
ſelves; and thus is he conſtrain'd to commit the 
_ auguſt Power he has received of God, to 
an, 
| II. We have ſeen that Princes who had no o- 
tber Light than that of natural Reaſon, judged 
bone worthy of Magiſtracy but thoſe who avoided 


it, 
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it, and (d) whom it'was (e) neceſſary to force into an 
Acceptance of the Charge: and we know moreo- 


ver, that in all well- grounded States, Monarchies 


and Republicks, nothing hath been ſo ſtrictly for. 
bidden'as bargaining for Offices, or more ſeverely 
puniſhed, than Bribery or Largeſſeſs to attain 


them. There are yet ſeveral States where ſuch WY 


Abuſes are not connived at: there are even ſome 
where it is required of the Magiſtrate, before his 
Admittance, to give this ſolemn Oath ; That he 
did not make preſents or ſollicit for the Employ. Þ 
ment, or do any thing to procure it to himſelf, Þ 


How does it therefore happen, that in other States Þ 


almoſt all Offices are fold, are auction'd, and that 
at a very high Price? How is it poſſible not to ſee 
the fatal Effects of a Diſorder ſo oppoſite to the 
publick Intereſt ? And how is it that Princes could | 
ever have conſented to deprive themſelves, for e- 
ver, of the only way of rendering Juſtice to their Þ 
People, by putting it out of their Power to chuſe Þ 


the Judges? 


III. The Neceſſities of the State are pleaded as 


a Defence of this Practice; but is not the impar- 
tial Diſtribution of Juſtice the moſt preſſing Ne- 


ceſſity of a State? The moſt real Diflin&tion is Þ 


not that which appears to our Senſes ; nor are thoſe 
the greateſt Evils which can be redreſſed by Time 
and Experience. The deep Wounds which Ava- 
rice and Ambition make are Evils almoſt remedy- 
leſs and eternal: and to ſhake (/) the Foundations 
of Juſtice and Integrity is to ſtrike at the Vitals of 

the State, and the ſolideſt Matter of a Throne. 
IV. Befides, it is certain, that the preſent Bait 
ariſing from the Venality of Offices has a terrible 
Re. 

(4) Inviti, non ambientes in Rempublicam collocandi. 


Non ex ingerentibus, ſed ex ſubtrahentibus legere. 
Y Proy. c. xvi. v. 12. 
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Return by the Weight with which it over charges 
the Prince, and by conſequence his Dominions. 
The tranfient Relief ſoon vaniſhes, and a finking 
Debt remains. It is the Remedy of a Day, and 
its evil Conſequences are everlaſting. 

V. And let us examine into the Reality of ſuch 
an Expedient; and we ſhall find that the Sale of 
magiſtratical Offices, (Sir, I ſpeak only of Places 
of Juriſdiction) hath been ever buta very feeble Re- 
ſource. The Price of Money hath been employ'd 
to very unneceſſary Purpoſes ; and ſuch as are very 

difficient from the real Exigences of the State. 
& 1H Theſe pitiful Rivulets have run dry without any 


at Effect, leaving nothing behind them but Slime, 
ee Gravel and Rubbiſh : and ſuch dangerous and in- 
he RE _ ſufficient Means had never been recurred to, if bad 
d Politicks, ſet intirely upon a momentary Intereſt, 
e- had not made a Sacrifice of all others to it. 

ir VI. But it may be faid, if it is an Evil it is al- 
ſc (RE ready incurable ; and it is needleſs to loſe time 


I”; in deploring what cannot be helped. 
as VII. Ido not believe the Diſeaſe is irremediable, 


u. as we ſhall fee afterwards: but were it ſo, it infi- 
&  nitely concerns Princes, who are ſo happy that 
s their States are not yet infected with this Gan- 
e grene, to know their Felicity, and to know how 
ne to preſetve it; and for others, it is profitable to 
- = afflict themſelves on account of a Diſorder, which 
pts up their Hands, and ſets ſuch narrow Bounds 
1s do their good Intentions ; to be deeply penetrated 


with the Iniquity of it. They may look out 
diligently for a Remedy, and may at leaſt lay it 
down as an inviolable Law to themſelves, not to 
add to an Evil which they ought to exert them- 
felves to the utmoſt to eradicate. 

VIII. I conjure both to conſider what is moſt 
auguſt, moſt divine in the high Dignity to 9 
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God hath exalted them: (g) it is doubtleſs to he 
eſtabliſhed by him, Arbitators and Judges of the 
Lives and Properties of their Subjects: () Does 
it then become them to transfer that Power to 
Men, whoſe only Merit conſiſts in their Riches ? 
Does it become them to put it to Sale ? To ſet it 
on a level with Things Money can purchaſe, and 
thus give to the Purchaſers, and to the People in 
general, a very low Idea of it; to invite the Am- 
bitious, and repulſe the Modeſt ; openly to juſtify 
Corruption and Bargaining z to receive themſelves 
the Bribes they condemn others for taking ; nor to 
regard Merit till they are ſure it is able to pay 
them; and never to depoſite Juſtice in other 
hands but thoſe which are plentitully furniſhed 
with Gold and Silver. 

IX, (i) Since what time are Riches become the 
diſtinguiſhing Mark of Integrity, of Wiſdom, and 
of Zeal for Truth and Juſtice ? Who has bereaved 
Perfons of ſmall Fortunes, or even the Poor, of 
all Virtue and Merit ? 

X. Are Riches always juſtly acquir'd ; is there 
never any reaſon to ſuſpect the Honeſty of their 
Origin? May not one have remained in Pover- 
ty, merely becauſe he was reſolute to maintain 
his Uprightneſs? Is Diſintereſtedneſs no Virtue ? 
What muſt we think of all that was ſo called be- 
fore Things were preverted ? F ol 


(g) Magiſtratuum delectus divina eſt magniticaque provi- 
dentia. Sync. de Regno, p. 29. 

V Aſſeſſores ſuos, qui ab eo ſecundi inter reliquos primas 
tenent, regia animi moderatione com ponet, juvandorum homi- 
num ſtudioſos. id. 

(i) Quid enim, fi quis ex hoc ĩpſo quod im probus eſſet divi- 
tias congeſſit, num ab eo æquum eit magiſtratum geri, non ve. 
ro ab eo, qui fit quidem pauper, ſed legum tamen, juſtitiæque 
cultor: qui ob idipſum quod juſtus eſt, paupertate laborat, nec 

udore afficitur. He de Regn. p. 30. 
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XI. (#) What will become of thoſe Perſons of 
profound Knowledge and uncorrupted Manners, 
who are left in Obſcurity and Oblivion? Who will 
— Courſe that leads to Indigence and Con- 
tempt * x 

NI. Is it not to ſtifle Merit in the Cradle; is 
is not to exſtinguiſh the Love of Letters, Laws, 
ancient Maxims? Can there be any ſuch thing as 
truly noble Emulation, if Riches alone can find 
Acceſs to all honourable Employments? To how 
little purpoſe will other Diſtinctions ſerve if Riches 
only gain the King's Favour and Eſteem. 

XIII. Can he poſſibly hinder thoſe, to whom 
3 he ſold the Power of adminiſtering Juſtice, from 
| ſelling it after his Example? And is it not a Con- 
ſequence of that abominable Traffick, that he who 

buys Merit, hath the Liberty of making others pay 

= him for what he himſelf bought? (1) For my 
part, ſaid a Prince full of Honour and Equity, 
* I would not have the Aſſurance to puniſh a Ma. 
s giſtrate for his Avarice and — if I 
* had taught him to become ſuch : and I ſhould 
think he had purchaſed Impunity from me, if 
** I had fold him the Permiſſion of dealing with 
others as I had done with him. | 

XIV. How can a Prince fill the Tribunals with 
Perſons, illuſtrous by their Birth, and more fo by 
their other Qualities, if their Poverty exclude 

; them ? 


(#) Tu vero (/ays the Emperor Arcade) fac ut virtuti 
aliquid in pretio habeatur, quamvis ſit cum egeſtate conjunctum 
aec te prudentia lateat hominis, aut juſtitia, reliquaque bono- 
rum animi multitudo, ſub vili, abjectãque veſte deliteſcens. 
Quin potids in medium virtutem producas, quam domi ſegnem 
contineri nefas fit. Syne/. de Regn. p. 31. 

(7) Honores juris aut gladii nunquam vendipaſſuseſt, dicens: 
neceſſe eſt, ut qui emit, vendat, Ego non patiar mercatores po- 
teſtatum: quos ſi patiar, damnare non poſſim. Erubeſco enim 


punire illum hominem qui emit & vendit. Alexandre Severe in 
9. wit. 219. | 
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them ? And how, on the contrary, can he hinder 
obſcure Upſtarts, without Reputation, without 
Birth, or Alliances ; without Courage or Dignity, 
to fill the moſt auguſt Places, if they alone are 
able to furniſh the demanded Price to the Royal 
Treaſury ? 

XV. Will the Publick have much Reſpe& for 
Men of the meaneſt Extraction, bred up in Servi- 
tude, become rich by a thouſand unworthy Me- 
thods, and very often by ſucking the Blood of the 
People? And when ſuch are raiſed to Power, will 
they pay much regard to Juſtice and Virtue? 
They who are utter Strangers to them, never 
hoped for any thing from them, and owe all to 
their Riches? 

XVI. (mm) Is it not the Way to propagate A- 
varice, thus to put Honour on Riches; to beſtow 
all on them, and to look on them as having a 
Right to all? Is it not to excite the moſt mode- 
rate and wiſe not to ſatisfy themſelves with a ſmall 
Fortune, and to excite the Avaritious to become 
yet more greedy; and the Rich to act inhumanely 
to others, and to lay their Hands on all they can 
get hold of? Is it not to add Spurs of all ſorts to 
a Paſſion, of it (elf exceeding furious, to open to 
it alone the Port to all Dignities ? It is not to take 
away all Diſtinction between juſt and unjuſt, law- 
ful and unlawful Gain, to ſhew Men to what they 
may pretend, and to what they may arrive, if they 
ſet their Hearts upon becoming rich ſpeedily and 
immeaſurably ? | | 

XVII. It is fooliſh to expect always to find ſuf- 
ficient Choice among the Rich. Experience proves 
the contrary : for on the one hand the Price of Of. 

| fices 


in) Novit enim ſe auri beneficia in honore eſſe, ſubli- . 
mique in ſolio ſedere, nec modo a vulgo circumſpici, ſed ab 
ipſis etiam juſtis, & divitibus & pauperibus. Syne/, de Regn. 
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ces riſes in time of Peace; and on the other hand 
the ancient Families of the Gown, or of the Sword, 
become extinct or poor. The Dignities, highly re- 
ſpected while poſſeſſed by illuſtrious Names, paſs 
to other Perſons; and it muſt be ſo becauſe Pla- 
ces muſt not continue vacant, and „ Ve- 
nality offers them to the higheſt Bidder. For it 
is a vain Chimæra to dream of keeping the Un- 
worthy at a diſtance, while Riches make the chief 
Merit. It opens the Door to every thing: and 
the firſt Magiſtrates either make but a feeble Re- 
ſiſtance, or ſuffer themſelves to yield to their In- 
tereſt; or become weary of ſtruggling againſt a 
Miniſter who thinks of nothing but the Revenue. 
XVIII. But could it happen in ſuch a Situation, 


that the Magiſtracy is well fitted tho' bought, is 


it not a great Evil to load a Family with ſo heavy 
a Burthen that ordinarily produces but a very in- 
conſiderable Income, which is however the prin- 
cipal Part of their Eſtate, and that puts it out of a 
Father's Power to provide for any other of his 
Children but him who ſucceeds to his Charge? 

XIX. Is it not a crying Evil, that Magiſtracy, in- 
veſted with the Power of Life and Death, ſhould 
be diſpoſed of like Houſes and Lands: that the 
Prince ſhould never be conſulted about the Diſpo- 
ſal of any ſuch Offices but in a few he has reſerved 
to himſelf : that the Seller ſhould never think of 
more than ſending a ſolvable Purchaſer ; that all 
that regards the moſt ſublime and facred Concern 
in a State, ſhould be managed in this low, infa- 
mous, profane Manner ; and that Money, the 
Idol of the Age, always a capital Foe to Juſtice, 
ſhould diſpoſe of Offices, Dignities, and Employ- 
ments ? 

XX. But the greateſt Evil of all, and one that 
cannot be hid, is, that the indiſputable Duty of 
chuſing the juſteſt and worthieſt Magiſtrates be- 

comes 
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comes impracticable in conſequence of Venality : 


for it is the eſt Abſurdity imaginable to ſup- 
poſe, that Riches and Merit go hand in hand, 
And therefore when they are ſeparate, Riches 
with much leſs Merit will be preferr'd to the moſt 
emment Qualities, when they are united with that 
Diſtintereſtedneſs and Poverty, which re- double 
their Value; It is no more the Man who is 
choſen, it is merely his Eſtate. And (i) what can 
we expect from ſuch a Depravity as does not heſi- 
tate to give the Preference to Riches z counts for 
nothing the moſt perfect Virtue if it is not well en- 
dowed ; and thus excludes it from the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice for no other Reaſon but becauſe it is 
worthy of it ? | 

XXI. Would ſuch Abuſe be excuſable in things 
of infinite leſs Importance? Would one prefer a 


Phyſician of leſs Skill and Experience to another 


who far excells him, becauſe he is able to buy the 
Confidence we place in him ? Would we take this 
Method in any other Profeſſions, and reject thoſe 
who are eminent in them becauſe they are not 
rich ? Is any one capable of ſuch Folly and Blind- 
neſs, with reſpect to the Choice of an Artiit, a La- 
_— or a Servant? What then can have taught 

or perſuaded Men to make the Knowledge of the 
Laws, the Love of Juſtice, Integrity of Life, de- 
pend upon a Thing ſo foreign to them as Money. 
but Avarice, an irreconcilable OY to every Vir- 
tue and to Publick Good. 

XXII. I ſhall! only oppoſe one ſingle 1 
to the criminal Abuſes introduced by Venality: 
Example highly worthy of our Attention. a 6 
an, who was afterwards Emperor, being — = 

Hea 


() Habeat quam her! poteſt, juſtiſſimos atque optimos rec- 
tores, in quos Imperium dividat, virtutis, non divit arum, ut 
nunc aſſolet, inita ratione. Medicis enim cor pus committi- 
_ non qui ditiſſimi, ſed quicunque ſuæ artis per: itiſſimi. 
bid. 


„„ 
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Head of the Roman Army, and having gained an 
important Battle, Valerian, who then govern'd 
the Empire, wrote to him to congratulate him up- 
on it; and (o) to aſſure him, that he defign'd him 
for Conſul the following Year : But as the Conſul- 
ſhip now engaged in great Expences, introduced 
by the corrupt Example of his Predeceſſors, and 
ſo that Honour coſt one who had no great Eſtate 
very dear; the Emperor added, that the whole 
« Expence ſhould be defray'd out of the publick 
« Treaſury : for it is juſt, ſaid he, that thoſe who 
have ſerved long, and done great Service to the 
« State without enriching themſelves, ſhould be 
« aided by the Publick, and it is principally of 
« ſuch that Care ſhould be taken they be not 
« pinch'd.” A truly royal Maxim that ought to 
be engraved on the Memory and Heart of every 
Prince! But the Orders ſent by the Emperor to 
the Treaſurer are yet more worthy of our Atten- 
tion: (p) You will furniſh, ſaid he, Aurelian, 
« whom I have named Conſul, with all that is 
« neceſſary for defraying the Expences of the pub- 
lick Spectacles, to which Cuſtom now obliges 
him. He deſerves this Aſſiſtance on Account 
of his Poverty, which renders him truly great, 
and far exalts him above all others.” 

XXIII. It is ſhameful and deplorable that thoſe 
noble Sentiments ſhould have been extinguiſhed 
by baſe Avarice, which no more can perceive the 
Grandeur of Mind there is in deſpiſing Riches 
when they are not join'd with Merit, and which 

ex- 


(o) Conſulatum in annum ſequentem ſperare te convenit ; 
ſumptu publico levanda eſt enim paupertas eorum hominum, 
qui diu Reipublicz viventes, pauperes ſunt, & nullorum magis. 
Fopiſc. in vit. Imper. Aurel. p. 274. 

% Aureliano, cui conſulatum detulimus, ob paupertatem, 
qua ille magnus eſt, exteris major, dabis ob editionem Circen- 
lum, Cc. bid. 
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excludes from the Magiſtracy the greateſt Men of 
the. State, becauſe they are above all others in 
their Probity and Diſtintereſtedneſs. 

XXIV. (q) The Conſulſhip, and the ſame is 
< true of all the other Dignities, is thus become, 
according to the Reflexion of a ſage Hiſtorian, 
not the Recompence of Virtue but a Tax upon 
Property: a Proof of Riches, and not of Me- 
„ rit. The time when all Employments were 
given to the Deſerving are no more. Ambition 
* and Avarice have got the Aſcendant ; and they 
vill ſoon extinguiſh the ſmall Remainder of 
* Vutue and publick Zeal among us.” 


ARrTiCcLz II. 


It is the Duty of a Prince to apply a Remedy to 
this Venality. 


I. It is impoſſible for a Prince, who is touched 
with this Diſorder and its fatal Conſequence, not 
to ſearch for a Remedy to it; or to let himſelf be 
diſcouraged by Difficulties which may ſeem unſur- 
mountable in that Endeavour. 

II. But he ought to avoid thoſe extreme deſpe- 
rate ones, which would throw the State into Con- 
fuſion inſtead of reforming it: for the Love of 
Juſtice, when it is wiſely directed, never leads 
to any violent or _ Meaſures. The Nomina- 
tion of Magiſtrates formerly belong'd to the Prince, 
but by ſelling them he has diveſted himſelf of that 
Right. He cannot recover it but by making Re- 
ſtitution of the Price paid; and that only when the 

Sale 


% Factum eſt ut jam divitiarum fit, non hominum, con- 
ſulatus. Quia utique ſi virtutibus defertur, editorem ſpoliare 
non debent. Perierueunt caſta illa tempora, & magis ambitione 
populari peritura ſunt, Ie. p. 275. 
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Sale of Offices, by having been carried very far, 
is not become the chief branch of his Revenue. 

III. It would be unjuſt alſo to declare the ma- 

iſtratical Offices revertible to the Prince upon 
1 if the hereditary Succeſſion to them has 
been acquired for an onerous Cauſe, or it has been 
ſecured to the Family on Terms that conſtitute a 
kind of publick Right, having ſerved for a Foun- 
dation to a Commerce of Offices. 

IV. There is then no Remedy for Venality but 
Reimburſement ; and this is what the Prince ought 
to aim at gradually, 

V. He will begin with ſettling the Prices of Of- 
aces at a moderate Rate, as equitable Judges 
ſhall determine to be ſuch : which Judges ſhall be 
choſen in every Province. Their Opinion ſhall be 
laid before a Council, eftabliſh'd to enquire into 
this Matter, and compoſed of Perſons of Wiſdom 
and Integrity. 

VI. The Prohibition to exceed the Price fix'd 
by this Council ſhall be very rigid. All indirect 
Methods of adding to it ſhall be interdicted under 
pain of Confiſcatio!:: of the Office; which Los 
ſhall fall equally upon the contracting Parties. 

VII. The Prince ſhall appropriate a yearly Fund, 
for refunding in every ſuperior Judicature the Mo- 
ney paid for the Offices of moſt publick Concern; 
Va 2 will begin with thoſe of the chief Tri- 

anal. 

VIII. After having thus diſcharged theſe Offi- 
ces, he will never lay any Burden on thoſe on 
whom he beſtows them, but even ſtrongly forbid 
ſo much as ſpeaking of it, or ſoliciting him for it, 
under the ſevereſt Penalty. He will carefully 
perſerve what he has redeemed ; and if he is diſ- 
poſed to reward a Magiſtrate for his good Services, 
he will take other Ways of doing it than by ren- 
dering a Charge tributary. * 
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IX. He will not grant the Survivance to any 
Perſon under whatſoever Pretence, even when the 
Poſſeſſor is willing to remit : theſe Demiſſions de. 
generate at laſt into Reverſions, or pave the 
Way for them. 

X. Having redeem'd the Offices which have 
the neareſt Relation to the Prince and the Publick, 
he will endeavour to do the ſame with reſpe& to 
Counſellors of Parliament, by degrees, without 
attempting too much at once, but rather confining 
himſelf at firſt to one or two. 

XI. The Prince ſhould have a written Liſt of al 
the Perſons of the Gown worthy of his Notice, 
their Ages, their Reſidence, their Employment, 


their Province ranged in order, according to the 


ſeveral Departments of the Kingdom. 

XII. He will reſerve to himſelf alone the No- 
minination to Places he hath thus redeemed, 
(Y) All who aſk them ſhall be for ever excluded, 
and thoſe for whom they are aſked ſhall be (uſp: 


= FRA...” os 


ed Perſons. The Prince will fill them with Men? 


of known Merit, independently of all Recommer- 
dations ; and he will preſerve to thoſe Places all 
their Dignity, by conferring them on Perſons of 
real Worth. 


XIII. Sometimes the Prince will ſatisfy him- 


{elf with helping a Perſon who is able but to pay 
one half of the Price, to pay the other; but he 
will never beſtow that Favour except on thoſe who 
do not aſk it, and who would never have thought 
of it if it had not been proferred to them. In thi 
Caſe, the half of the Charge belongs to the Prince, 
and it cannot be purchaſed after the Pofleflors 
Death without a peculiar Grant, 

XIV. 


( Pro quo rogaris, ſit ſuſpectus qui ipſe rogat, pro ſe n 


© Jadicatus eſt: nec intereſt per je, an per alium quis roget. 8 
Bern. l. 4. de Conſid. c. 4. 
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XIV. By theſe Means, which are not imprac- 
ticable, and others, which the Wiſdom of God will 
diſcover to a well diſpoſed Prince, there will be 
a Recompence for Merit ſuitable to it. He will 
reſcue out of the Hands of the Rich, Employ- 
ments to be beſtowed on diſintereſted Perſons. 
Emulation and Honour will lend their Aids to 
Virtue, and many whom Diſcouragement had 
render'd violent will diſtinguiſh themſelve by Stu- 
dy and Induſtry. 

XV. There is even ground to hope, that when 
the Prince's Prudence and Application to chuſe 
good Judges ſhall be known to the Publick, there 
will ariſe Magiſtrates, who having no Heirs of 


their own Family, and leaving great Eſtates be- 
EZ hind them, will remit their Charges into the 
& Prince's Hands, and ſupplicate him to diſpoſe of 
them as his Wiſdom thinks propereſt. But then 
the Prince will carefully examine, if there is no 
reaſon againſt his Acceptance, and he will not ac- 
cept but when he can do it without committing 
the leaſt Injuſtice, or doing any thing that is 


odious. 


AR TICLE III. 


e exceſſive Expenſiveneſs of Fuſtice is likewiſe a 


great Diſorder, 
I. When he ſhall ſet himſelf to ſuppreſs or re- 


form Venality he will likewiſe endeavour to amend 
another Abuſe, which has follow'd upon it; that 
© is to diminiſh the Expences of procuring Juſtice, 
become exceſſive thro? different Cauſes in which 
the Princes have had as great a Share as the 
Judges. 


II. Such is this Abuſe, that Juſtice is no longer 


N for the Poor, the Widow, the Orphan, the Weak, 


2 2 the 
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the Oppreſſed, tho? it be chiefly due to them, 


It is refuſed them not at one time only but on all 
Occaſions. It is to them inacceſſible, becauſe the 
Admittance to it is heavily taxed, all is put up at 
a very high Price, and nothing can be commenced 
or carried on without Money. 

III. Even Perſons above Indigence are reduced 
when they have any Law Aﬀair. They often give it 
up, becauſe they would be quite drain'd before it 
is deterrain'd ; and many are as effectually ruined 
by gaining a Suit as if they had Joſt it. 

IV. The number of Judges is unneceſſarily mul. 
tiplied. They pay dear for their Charges: They 
are often taxed under different Pretences : their 
Appointments are ill paid: they are pinch'd by 
domeſtick Neceſſities; and (5) they greedily ſeize 
whatever they can get to ſupport them, without 
ſuffering Things at a diſtance to make any Impreſ- 
ſion upon them. 

V. Even thoſe who have any Compaſſion to 
the Poor being either of a more humane Temper, 
or more at their Eaſe, content themſelves with be- 
moaning their Condition, becauſe they cannot de- 
liver them from the Formalities of Juſtice, and all 
Methods of Proceedure are taxed by the King's 
own Orders, who in proportion to the Sums he 
exacts of the Officers in Judicatures, grants them 
new Taxes upon every Affair they expedite. 

VI. (z) Thus the Poor, the Widows, and many 
Perſons who ſeem not to be in deſtitute Circum- 
ſtances implore the Laws in vain. Nothing 1s 
within their Reach, becauſe nothing is gratuitous. 
A great State full of Tribunals and Judges, 5 
with reſpect to them like a Deſart, in which the 
ſtronger unjuſtly oppreſs the weaker. Ther 

33 

(+) Iſai. c. z. D. 23. 

(1) Jerem. c. v. V. 28 C29. 
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Tears flow in vain before thoſe who diſpiſe them 
as feeble and impotent, becauſe they do not ſee 
him whoſe Eyes are upon them, and who prepares 
a terrible Puniſhment both for the Judges and the 
Princes, whoſe Hearts are not moved by ſuch a 
Diſorder. 

VII. The Prophets of the Lord ſpeak of it in 
Terms capable of intimidating the moſt inſenſible; 
and I cannotchuſe but mention at full length what 
the Spirit of God ſays by one of them: (v) He 
« will not accept any Perſon againſt a poor Man, 
« but will hear the Prayer of the Oppreſſed. He 
vill not deſpiſe the Supplication of the Father- 
&« leſs: nor the Widow, when ſhepoureth forth her 
% Complaint. Do not the Tears run down the 


% Widow's Cheeks? And is not her Cry againſt 


him that cauſeth them to fall? The Prayer of the 
Humble pierceth the Clouds: and till he come 
4 nigh he will not be comforted: and will not de- 
« part till the moſt High ſhall behold to judge 
e righteouſly, and to execute Judgment. For 
the Lord will not be ſlack; neither will the 
Mighty be patient towards them til] he have 
e {ſmitten in ſunder the Loins of the Unmerciful, 
and repaid Vengeance to the Heathen ; till he 
have taken away the Multitude of the Proud, 
and broken the Sceptre of the Unrighteous. 
VIII. It would be to no purpoſe here to exage- 
rate the Robberies and Violences of ſome intereſted 
Judges. The Prince cannot remedy ſuch Injuſtice 
but by ſevere Laws, exemplary Puniſhment, and 
which is yet a ſurer Way, by entruſting the firſt 
Places only with Judges full of Honour, and 


whom Avarice or Corruption can neither eſcape, 
nor look in the Face. 


22 A R- 


(v) Eccl. xxxv. v. 16, & je. 
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AntTiclre V. 


The Prince is obliged to diminiſh theſe exceſſive 


Expences. 


I. We are ſpeaking of a Reformation depending 
on the Prince alone, and which conſiſts in dimi- 
niſhing the Expences eſtabliſhed by the Laws, or 
by received Cuſtoms, and in rendering the Diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice as gratuitous as poſſible. The 
Venality of Offices puts an inſurmountable Ob- 
ſtacle in the Way of rendering it ſuch : for it is not 
to be expected, that Judges who have given much 
will receive nothing, or that they can ſubſiſt on 


their Appointments, always ſmall, and which fre. 


quently comes to them very late. 

IT. But the new Creations of Offices, Sums bor- 
rowed from Companies, frequent Taxes, ſome 
times compenſated by Grants of new Duties, and 
other Methods of this Nature are yet greater Im- 
pediments than Venality to the Diminution of the 
Expences of Juſtice : and a Prince will flatter him- 


ſelf in vain witha Deſire to make it acceſſible to his 


Subjects, if he uſes any of theſe Methods, which 
are almoſt intirely baniſned out of his Territories. 


III. He muſt protect the Judges if he would 


open a free Courſe to Juſtice: it muſt coſt them 


little that it may coſt little to others; and the 


Prince ought to reckon on it, that all the Laws 
impoſed on them fall on the Poor, or rather upon 
an infinity of Perſons, who are reduced into the 
Rank of Poor by an equal Incapacity of ſupport- 


ing the Charges the moſt juſt and ſimple Procels | 


would coſt them. 

IV. He ought never to liſten to the pernicious 
Council that will be given to multiply Offices in 
Fudicatures ; ſince he ought rather to think ſeri- 


ouſly 7 
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ouſly of leſſening their Number, and of putting an 
End to Venality. 

V. He will endeavour to reimburſe thoſe which 
fall heavieſt on the Publick, and to ſuppreſs new 
additional Duties, by making Reſtitution of the 
Price of them. | 

VI. He will put an End to Impoſts, which 
avgment the Charges, by aboliſhing or reducing 
them, or excepting whatever relates to the Diſ- 
penſation of Juſtice. 

VII. He will think of Methods of eſtabliſhing 
for the Poor ſome Tribunal like that of the Judge 
Conſuls, when all may be decided in a fimple 
Manner, and with leſs Expence. 

VIII. He will recommend their Perſons and 


their Affairs to the Judges in every Town, and e- 


very one ſhall know how concern'd he is about it, 
and that there is no more ſucceſsful Way of 
making Court to him than by rendering Juſtice in 
a Manner that beſpeaks Compaſſion, not with re- 

to the Subject of the Suit, for that is not its 
proper Object, but with reſpect to the Expences 
of obtaining a juſt Deciſion, 


CH A P- 
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CHAEF. VA, 


A Prince, as Protector of the Laws, ought 
to maintain the ancient ones. Rules to be 


obſerved in the Eſtabliſhment of new ones. 


Arie I. 


A Prince onaht to maintain the ancient Laos. 


3 Prince's Zeal for Juſtice would be of lit- 

tle uſc, if he did not ſet himſelf to make 
the Laws obeyed: for it is the fame thing to judge 
juſtly, and to judge according to the Laws. They 
are the Standard, and Judgment is the Applica- 
tion of it; they point out what ought to be done, 
and it executes. 

II. But what Laws better deſerve to be obſerved 
than the ancient ones, which are authoriſed by long 
Practice? One has had leiſure to look into all their 
Effects and Conſequences, all their Inconvenien- 
cies and Advantages. The people is accuſtomed 
to reſpect them. They have for a long time pre- 
ſerved Peace and Order in the State. They make 
part of its Conſtitution and Strength. To ſuffer 
new ones, would be to ſhake it; Cuſtom has gi- 
ven them Prevalence, and it 1s therefore the Prince's 
Duty to protect them zealouſly, and to take care 
that the Judges do not depart from them. 


III. 
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III. When the Judges are too young, or want 
Knowledge, Experience and Solidity, they are 
very apt to introduce a new kind of Juriſprudence, 
very different from the ancient, unleſs they have 
at their head Guides of Authority to dire& them, 
and to teach them to march in the Steps of their 
Fathers. But ſuch Guides die, or become rare. 
A Set of raſh young Judges, ſtrong by their Num- 
ber, become Maſters of all Deciſions. They in- 
vent inſtead of ſtudying. They imagine they are 
able, by the good Senſe they are poſſeſſed of, to 
diſcover more than is to be found in Books. And 
thus they form by degrees a new Syſtem of Law, 
without ſure Principles to fupport it, without ad- 
hering to the eſſential Maxims of the State, with- 
out any Foreſight of the Inconveniencies that may 
ariſe from it, and indeed without any Uniformity : 
for the Example of the firſt Innovators is followed 
by others, who think they have —_— Authority 
to innovate. And hence proceeds ſuch an Incon- 
ſiſtency in the Judgments, that he who does not 
daily attend the Tribunals, cannot build any Con- 
cluſion upon the Decrees of the preceeding Year ; 
nor form a probable Conjecture how a new Affair 
will be determined, or according to what Rules it 
will be judged. 

IV. From this Abuſe which renders Juſtice al- 
moſt arbitrary, inevitably ſprings another Incon- 
venience, which is Ignorance of the real Rights of 
the Prince and his Crown; Ignorance of his true 
Intereſts, and of thoſe of his People ; Incapacity 
to give him Counſel in difficult Caſes, and to 
judge how far Fidelity and Courage ought to go, 
when artful Perſons have created a Jealouſy be- 
tween the Eccleſiaſtical and the Royal Power. 
V. In order to preſerve the State, the ancient 
Maxims on which its Conſtitution depends, muſt 
be preſerved. The Princes who ſuffer them to 

be 
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be neglected, commit a great Fault againſt their 
Succeſſors, and againſt the State, (x) which ought 
to be immortal 1n reſpe& of the Duration of its 
Laws: and they themſelves ſometimes feel to 
their coſt, before the End of their Reign, how 
much it was their Intereſt to oppoſe themſelves to 
the Prevalence of new Opinions, over the ancient 
Maxims on which depended their Safety and 
Glory. 

VI. A truly wiſe Prince makes always great ac; 
count of the ancient Juriſprudence. He com- 
mands the Judges to make it their ſerious Study. 
He places none in the firſt Offices of Magiſtracy, 
but thoſe Who are thoroughly inſtructed in it. 
He does not intruſt the Defence of the Rights of 
his Crown but to Perſons full of Knowledge and 
Zeal ; and he does not ſuffer Ignorance or Artifice 
to rob him of the moſt precious Remain Antiqui- 
ty has left, and to ſubſtitute in its place new Uſa- 
ges contrary to his Authority, and to the Li 
of his People. But this Article ſhall be handled 
elſewhere. It is ſufficient to have ſhewn here, 
tho? but tranſiently, of what conſequence it is for 
the Prince himſelf, that the ancient Laws be main- 
tained, and what may be the Conſequences of ne- 
glecting or forgetting them. 

VII. Iam not ſpeaking of that which was never 
in uſe in the Prince's Dominions, nor of that 
which hath been long ago abrogated. It would 
be an imprudent Innovation, and not a faithful 
Attachment to ancient Laws, to think of reſto- 
ring ſuch. I ſpeak of that which was in force in 
the preceding Reigns, which yet ſubſiſts, tho' ne- 
glected, is only obſcured by Ignorance or Con- 
tempt, and may be eaſily ſecured againſt Preſcrip- 
tion, by Attention to make it obſerved. 


VIII. 


(x) Principes mortales, Rempublicam æternam eſſe. Ta- 
cit. L. 3. Annal. p. 78. 
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VIII. It is not neceſſary to renew them by E- 
dis, which would be uſeleſs if they were only 
general, and did not enter into a Detail almoſt in- 
finite. It is enough that the Prince advertiſe the 
firſt Judges to adhere firmly to ancient Uſages, to 
follow the Laws, and not Conjectures and Inter- 
pretations; to inftru& themſelves thoroughly in 
the good Rules, and to eſtabliſh an uniform Ju- 
{tice upon certain and invariable Principles. It is 
Regard for the ancient Maxims will give them 
Credit ; and his Kingdom will be filled with Per- 
ſons capable of going to the Fountain of Laws and 
Cuſtoms, and of bringing into Contempt every 
Deviation from a noble and pure Antiquity. 

IX. He will ſee by Experience, that all was al- 
ready regulated, but that the Rules were not 
known ; and (y) that no more is needful but to 
follow the old, inſtead of making others. 

X. The ordinary Pretence for that is to remedy 
ſome Inconveniencies the ancient Legiſlators ap- 
pear not to have foreſeen. But it is impoſſible 
that human Laws can be free from all Inconveni- 
ency. A new Inconveniency, and very often a 
greater, is occaſioned by Attempts to remedy ſome 
particular one. We ought to be ſatisfied with the 
Advantages which compenſate it ; and it is com- 
monly much wiſer to keep by ancient Uſages, the 
13 of which are well known, than to 
eſtabliſh others which have not yet been tried. 


A R- 


) Jus magis vetus reſtituit, quam novum fecit: A noble 
Encomium beflow'd on the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, a Prince 


great Wiſdom and Prudence. Jul. Capitol. in eins wit. p. 144. 
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h Ax TICLE II. 
Rules to be obſer ved in eſtabliſbing new Laws, 


However, if a State happens to ſtand in need of 
new Laws, I think, the firſt Rule a Prince ought 
to lay down to himſelf, is not to diſtinguiſh the 
Beginning of his Reign by many new Statutes, 
that may caſt a Reflection on his Predeceſſor, and 
thew a ſtrong Inclination to ſet out his own ſupe- 
rior Wiſdom, and beget an Idea of Precipitancy 
unworthy of a Prince, who ought never to eſta- 
bliſh any thing but what deſerves to laſt for ever. 
He ſhould firſt of all know the State of his Do- 
minions thoroughly, have carefully enquired what 
needs Amendment, and not allow himſelf to be 
miſled by Appearances of Good, which deeper Ex- 
perience will afterwards prove to be a Cheat. 

II. When a Law appears neceflary, the Prince 
will form the Plan of it; but in order to examine 
it, and not to eſtabliſh it. He will conſider it on 
all ſides and in all ſenſes. He will obſerve whe- 
ther the Execution of it be difficult or eaſy : if the 
People deſire it, if its Advantages be great; if it 
does not weaken other Laws of more Utility, it 
it is a proper Remedy. for the Evil it is intended 
to prevent or cure, or if it will only ſerve to per- 
plex it, and multiply the Violations of it. 

III. (z) In ths Examination the Prince will 
have Recourſe to Magiſtrates of the greateſt Ex- 
perience and Sincerity for Aſliſtance. He will ask 

their 


(z) Semper cum optimatibus, non ſolùm bellicas res, ſed e 
tiam civiles, prints quam faceret aliquid, contulit. Marc A 
rele, comme le rapporte Jul. Capit. dans fa vie, p. 147. 

Si de jure Civili, ant de negotio tractaret, ſolos doctos & di- 


cretos adhibebat. Atexand. Sewer, jelm Lamprid p 211. 
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their Advice and not their Approbation. (4) 
When the Matter is of great importance, he will 
even demand their Judgment in Writing, and af- 
ter their moſt mature Conſideration of it. He will 
not only conſult Perſons learned in the Law, but 
others renowned for their Prudence and Learning, 
tho they be not actually engaged in the Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice. He will lay himſelf out to 
know and to attach to himſelf Perſons of Reputa- 
tion for Wiſdom and Probity; and he will not 
publiſh a Law, or give it his Sanction, till he hath 
firſt taken their Advice about it. Thus have 
Princes always acted, who deſerved on account of 
their Wiſdom and Deliberation to give Laws to o- 
ther Men. They deliberated long before they 
enacted any Law. They hearkened to others in 
order to merit to be obeyed, and they had in view 
not to ſnew their Power, but to give real Autho- 
rity to their Commands by their Wiſdom and 
Juſtice. 

IV. Thus they avoided an Inconvenience which 
Precipitation always involves, which 1s Variation 
and Inconſtancy for long Examination, with the 
Aſſiſtance of the beſt Counſellors, having diſco- 
vered to them all the Difficulties which could a- 
riſe, they never found themſelves obliged to change, 
explain, or abrogate Laws which were well digeſt- 
ed, and accurately canvaſſed : Whereas, on the 0- 
ther hand, Princes who give raſhly into whatever 
one ſingle Miniſter propotes, and do not call to 
their Council zny other Perſons but thoſe who 
have very confined Minds, and whoſe Compliance 

18 

(2) Neque ullam conſtitutionem ſacravit fine viginti legis- 
peritis, & doctiſſimis ac ſapientibus viris, iiſque diſertiſſumis 
non minds quinquaginta . . . Et id quidem ita, ut iretur per 
lententias ſingulorum, ac ſeriberetur quid quiſque dixiſſet, dato 
tamen ſpatio ad diſquirendum, cogitandumque, priùs quam di- 
cerent, ne incogitati dicere cogerentur de rebus ingentibus. 
Lamprid. in vit Aexand Sever. p. 210 & 211, 
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is their chief Virtue, are for ever making Altera: 
tions, and ſcarcely leave any Edict for a long time 
in its firſt ſhape and form. (5) They themſelves 
deſtroy their own Laws; and they ſo often op- 
poſe their Will to their Will, and their Authority 
to their Authority, that at laſt the People begin to 
deſpiſe it, and to look upon the Prince's Incon- 
ſtancy as a ture Sign that he is led by ſome Guide, 
and has not ſo much as Judgment enough to chooſe 
his Leaders. 

V. Thro' this Variableneſs Laws multiply to an 
infinite number: for (c) an Edict is immediately 
followed by a Declaration, and that by many o- 
thers, which mutually darken and perplex one an- 
other, and by means of contradictory Explications, 
leave no Trace of the firſt Deſign; the ſame Mat- 
ter is hinted in very different Views. The firſt 
Motives difappear, and in their room ſucceed un- 
foreſeen Difficulties. A Law is founded on a par- 
ticular Reaſon, and a contrary one 1s founded up- 
on an oppoſite Reaſon : and becauſe before enact- 
ing a Law, all Conſequences and Circumſtances 
were not taken into the Account; as many new 
Laws are paſſed, as new Circumſtances caſt up, 
and at laſt both thefirſt and all the following Views 
are abandoned as imperfect; and thus the Diſeaſe 
is augmented inſtead of being remedied : for no 
greater Evil can befall a State, than to be oppreſ- 
ſed and embaraſſed with a Multiplicity of Laws, 
and (d) their Multitude hath even been regarded 
as a certain Proof of bad Adminiſtration, becauſe 
it is the Effect either of Imprudence, 2. e. Incapa- 
city to chooſe, or of Weakneſs, i. e. Inability to 
execute; of Inconſtancy, not able to ſupport any 

thing, 
(3) Suarum legum autor idem ac ſubverſor. Tacit. L. 3. Ar- 


zal. p. 85. 
(c) Tunc legibus laborabatur. Tacit. ibid. p. 84. 
(d) Corr uptiſſimà Republica plurimæ leges, Tacit. Bid. 


p. 85. 
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thing, or of Capriciouſneſs, which converts all its 
Whimſies into Laws. 

VI. Things do not go on ſo under a wiſe and 
prudent Prince. He conſiders Fickleneſs as a 
ſhameful Blemiſh. He would look upon lofing 
his Reputation for Steadineſs, as lofing a part of 
his Authority : and he will have every thing pro- 
poſed to have the Authority of a Law, to be exa- 


mined with ſuch ſtrict Accuracy, that he may not 


be afterwards obliged to make any change in it. 
VII. Beſides the Precautions that he takes him- 
ſelf not to be deceived, (e) he even conſents that 
the Judges in the high Tribunal of his State ſhould 
not regiſter a Law ſent to them, till they have ex- 
amined it with Reſpe& indeed, but at the ſame 
time with perfect Freedom and Impartiality. He 
does not pretend either to ſnut up their Eyes or their 
Mouths; and he does not pervert into a new Form 
a Practice which is no leſs a Security to the Prince 
than the People, againſt the cunning Encroach- 
ments that may be made upon their Religion. He 
knows that wiſe Men mutually light up one ano- 
ther's Underſtandings : that it is but juſt to liſten 
to Senators who have become gray-haired in the 
Study of the Laws, and who are the Depoſitaries 
of them: that he'corroborates his Authority, by 
ſhewing publickly that he defires to uſe it for Ju- 
ſtice only, and that he gains particular Reſpect to 
his Orders, by requiring that the moſt diftinguiſh- 
ed Judges in his State for Integrity and Ability, 
ſhould warrant their Equity to the Publick. 


VIII. 


(e) Nihil in vobis Imperatoribus tam populare & tam ama- 
bile eſt, and S. Ambroſe to Theodoſ. the Great, quam libertetem 
in 115 diligere. qui obſequio vobis ſubditi ſunt. Siquidem hoc 
intereſt iuter bonos & malos principe, quod boni libertatem a- 
ment, ſervitutem im probi. 8. Ambroſe, Epiſt. 40. n. 2. 
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VIII. (F/) If he did not defire that the Judges 
ſhould have any thing elſe to do in the Matter, but 
to hear a Law read, and implicitely to give their 
Aſſent and Approbation to it, or to hold thei: 
Peace and ſay nothing about it, he ought to eaſe 
them of this Servitude, which can be of no bene. 
fit to the Publick, and only ſerves to diſtreſs Con- 
ſciences. He would rather chooſe to carry his 
Authority with a high hand, than to ſeek for Ap- 
provers of his Will condemned to Silence; and 
would reckon it much more generous not to ask 
publick Approbation, than to ſhut up the Mouths 
of thoſe from whom he pretends to ask it. A great 
Prince is always fincere ; what he appears to will, 
he really wills. He does not forbid what he ſeems 
to exact; and if he is inclinable that the firſt Ma- 
_m_ in his Kingdom ſhould authorize a Law 
ent to them for that effect, he leaves them full 
Liberty to give their ſincere Opinion; and does 
not degrade them by making a falſe ſhew of con- 
ſulting them. 

IX. Otherwiſe what is moſt auguft in the State 
is but an empty Shadow, a mere Ceremony. No- 
thing is leſs approved of than what ſeems to be ap- 
proved. (g) All is determined by one Voice, 
and no other Perſon has opened his Mouth, or at 
leaſt none has done it fincerely. Sometimes deep 
Silence is the only way the Judges opine. Some- 

tumes 


Tux moderationis hæc laus, conſtantia noſtra: & tibi 
obſequimur, quod in curiam, non ad certamen adulationis, ſed 
ad uſum munuſque juſtitiæ conyenimus. Hanc ſimplicitati 
tuæ, veritatique gratiam relaturi, ut te quæ vis, velle, quæ non 
vie, nolle credamus. Paneg. Tray. p. 160. 


(2) Quis antea loqui ( ) 


quis niſcere audebat, præter miſeros illos qui prits interrogaban- 


tur? Unus ſoluſque cenſebat quod ſequerentur omnes, & om- 
nes improbarent, imprimis ipſi qui cenſuerat; adeò nulla ma- 
gis omnibus diſplicent, quam quiz fic hant, tanquam omnibus 
placeant. Paneg. Traj. p. 216. 
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times the Act of Regiſtration is not pronounced 
dy the Preſident, and the Clerk diſpatches it as a 
Matter of mere Form. If any one ſhould dare to 
mutter any thing that had the ſmalleſt Semblance 
of Liberty, he would be reckoned mutinous, and 
puniſhed as ſuch. And thus the Judges do not 
aſſemble on ſuch Occaſions as Judges but as Plat- 
terers : and indeed the Flattery is fo groſs that no 
body is deceived by it, and the Regiſtration is ra- 
ther a Proof of Improbation, than of Conſent 


S and Approbation. 


X. When a Prince has carefully canvaſſed by 


# himſelf, and with the Afﬀiſtanc® of a wiſe Council, 
the Fitneſs and Juſtice of an Edict, he is not afraid 
that Perſons zealous for his Glory, and full of Re- 
ſpect to his Will and Authority, do not accept it 


with intelligent and willing Compliance. But the 
leſs Precaution he takes himſelf, the leſs will he al- 
low others to take even for his ſake. He will not 


|: permit others to deliberate, becauſe he hath not 
done it himſelf; but he looks upon it as Preſump- 
tion to dare to enquire into what he never thought 


of underſtanding. 
XI. It is commonly thro? the Influence of too 


2 abſolute a Miniſter, that a Prince forbids all Exa- 
& mination of his Edits. They are the Spawn of 
this Miniſter, who will neither be inſtructed nor 


contradicted ; who cannot beat that his Authority 


8 ſhould be checked by any Tribunal, but ſets him- 
© {elf to depreſs whatever is moſt great or noble, 
and firm in a State, that he may reign the more 
# abſolutely in the Name of his Maſter. 


XII. This Miniſter has often private Views ve- 


ry oppoſite to publick Good; and were his Inten- 
tions always pure, he has not ſo much Wiſdom, 
nor ſuch a Compaſs of Judgment, as not to ſtand in 
need of any Light from others. The Senators of 
the firſt Rank would be able to ſupply what he 
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may want, or to rectify what may be contrary to 
the Publick Intereſt. The Prince, whoſe Inter. 
eſts are inſeparable from thoſe of the State, char- 
ges them to guard carefully againſt all Miſtakes, 
and ſends to them with that Intention whatever i; 
deſigned to be confirmed into Law: and by an In- 
conſiſtency, of which his Miniſter's Jealouſy is the 
Source, he retracts what he commanded, and for- 
bids them to give any Attention to his Intereſts, 
or to ſhew any Concern about Publick Good. 


XIII. When a Miniſter has impoſed Silence on | 


every Perſon, and can make his Maſter the Exe- 
cutor of his Will, he often carries Matters to ſuch 
a length, as not to trouble him with any Inftruc- 
tion about a Law ; but forms it as he pleaſe, 


and preſents it to the Prince to be ſigned by him, | 


with as much Aſſurance as he would to his Secre- 


tary : and he reckons ſo fully on his Complaiſance F 


or his Indolence, that he not unfrequently ſends: 
Project to the Preſs, which his Maſter never ſo 


much as heard once read. Yet all bends under 


the arbitrary Power of a Servant, becauſe he hat) 
been able to perſuade his Maſter, that implicit 


Obedience is the Duty, the only Virtue of Judges, Þ 


and that their Submiſſion ought to be blind to 


ſuch a degree, as not to preſume to enquire whe: Þ* 


ther it is the Prince himſelf who commands, « Þ*? 


another who hath uſurped his Place. And thus 


it happens, that the more a Prince affects to be ab 


ſolute, the more he ſhews the Publick the De-. 


pendence in which his Miniſter holds him ſubje& 


ed to him. 


XIV. There is therefore no more ſure or ev: | | 
dent Mark that a Prince himſelf governs, than 


the Liberty he leaves to the ſuperior Judges t0 
take Cognizance of the Laws laid before them, 


and to examine into his Intereſts, which are thoſe 
0 


hd — 
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of Juſtice and his People: for it is then manifeſt, 
that he is diſpoſed to know all, that he is upon his 
Guard againſt Errors, and that he will not ſuffer 
his Name and Power to be abuſed into the Eſta- 
bliſhment of what is unjuſt. 

XV. This is ſufficient to prevent, and to cut 
off all Thoughts of leading him; for when re- 
ſpectful Remonſtrances are permitted, they are 
ſeldom neceſſary. The Miniſters will not give 
occaſion to them. They are wiſe and circumſpect: 
and they propoſe nothing to the Prince which is 
not worthy of him, worthy of his Juſtice and 
Goodneſs: nothing but what is conformable to 
the ancient Maxims, and conducive to the Pub- 
lick Good. | 

XVI. The Sound of a Remonſtrance offendsnot 


Prince's Ears if he loves Truth. For he ſeeks it : 


he prefers it to every thing; and invites every one 
to ſpeak it out. He fears nothing but Falſhood 
and Flattery ; and he confiders Sincerity and 
Faithfulneſs as eſſential Qualities in Magiſtrates. 
He knows theſe Virtues are not only not contrary 
to Reſpe& and Submiſſion, but that they are the 


FJ fureſt Characteriſticks of them; and he would look 


on himſelf as affronted, if he was thought inca- 
pable of taking Advice, or if any one was afraid 
of diſpleaſing him, by telling him what was for 
his Advantage. He does not oblige himſelf to 


; follow, tho? he hears it. He is always Maſter, 


and he knows he is ſo: but it is becauſe he is Ma- 


ſter that he will know all, and not ſuffer his Mi- 


4 ite to rob the Judges of the Liberty he gives 
them. 


XVII. The Manner of making humble Re- 


monſtrances to him depends on his own choice. 
He may conſent that certain Officers be deputed 


for that effect, and may regulate their Number. 
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CHAP-I: EK MM 


A Prince a ie to govern his States with 


IWildem, and accs erding to the Laws : not 
ts confeund the ſeorreren Authority Wee ar- 


Fitrary Power : diftinguiſh * Ul at fe -duces 10 
kat Errer, and avoid it. 


Ar 


5 = & # #® „ . * - 4 4 P 5 9 * of of FT" . 
A Prirce eughi te get ern bis Propie with Whilgom, 
ang accerding te ibe Lau 


I. I.L the Principles hitherto laid down ( 

A are fo many Proots that a P; * 1$ in 

dyrentibiy obliged to conſult his Wit a 

Reaion in every thing, and not give his W 

tor 2 Law, but when and becauſe it is agrecabvle 
119" 


He is the Munſter of God, who is ſovereign 
Widom ; be ought to hold as it were his Place 
on Earth, and vindiczte his Providence. He is 
entruſted with a . of his People, refer 
that of > ers He has no other Intereſt bos 
that of his People , he makes one Body with 
them, and he defircs to be happy by making them 
ſo. He loves them; he is their Father, the; 

Aa} Protector, 
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He may ſatisfy himſelf with a Memorial in Wri. 
ting containing the Reaſons. He may hear his 
Chancellor or any other he pleaſes. There are 
Circumſtances in which one of theſe Methods is 
properer than the other: but they are all reſped:- 
ful, and they may all be uſed on different Occa- 


ſions. 
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CHAPTER VAL 


A Prince ought to govern his States with 
Wiſdom, and according to the Laws : not 
to confound the ſovereign Authority with ar- 
bitrary Power : diſtinguiſh what ſeduces to 
that Error, and avoid it. 


Ar 


A Prince ought to govern his People with Wiſdom, 
and according to the Laws. 


$1. \ LL the Principles hitherto laid down (þ) 


are ſo many Proofs that a Prince is in- 


diſpenſibly obliged to conſult his Wiſdom and 
© Reaſon in every thing, and not give his Will 


for a Law, but when and becauſe it is agrecable 


5 to Juſtice. 


He is the Miniſter of God, who is ſovereign 


& Wiſdom ; he ought to hold as it were his Place 
Jon Earth, and vindicate his Providence. He is 
Jentruſted with a Care of his People, reſembling 
that of Heaven, He has no other Intereſt but 


that of his People; he makes one Body with 


I them, and he deſires to be happy by making them 
ſo. He loves them; he is their Father, their 


Aa 3 Protector, 
0) Lee Chap. II and III. of the fir ft Part, and Chap. J. of 
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Protector, and their Judge; he gives them holy 
Laws, and he will have them to be executed; 
and how can he deſpiſe them himſelf, and take 
from them by his Example the Authority he hath 
given them? What does having eſtabliſned them 
Femify, if he pays no Regard to them ? Or what 
Advantage can the People reap from them, if 
they are governed by quite contrary Wills ? 

II. (i) By me, faith eternal Wiſdom, Kings 
& reign, and Princes decree Juſtice, By me Prin- 
ces rule, and Nobles ; even all the Judges of 
* the Earth. I lead them in the way of Righte- 
„ ouſnefs, in the midſt of the Paths of Judg- 


% ment.” In the Language of the Scriptures, it | ; 


is therefore the ſame to reign, and to command 
things that are juſt ; to be inveſted with ſupreme 
Authority, and to ordain nothing but what is e- 
quitable. Eternal Wiſdom difowns whatever 
does not proceed from her, and does not allow 
that one reigns, when he does it without conſult- 
ug her. | 


III. Not that a Prince does not retain his Au- 4 
thority which God hath given him, even when Þ 


he abuſes it; but nothing is more opprobrious 


than to abuſe it: there is a Juſtice in Laws inde- Þ 
pendent of him, which condemns him when he | 


ſwerves from it. This Juſtice is his Rule. (Y He 


remains ſubje& to it, tho? raiſed above other Men- 


and he can neither ſubſtitute in its room his Paſſions, 
nor his unjuſt Deſires; becauſe he himſelf is neither 
the Source of its Authority nor its End: He 5 


but an Adminiſtrator of an Authority entruſted to | 


him for a certain time, with which God hath in- 
. | veſted 


(i) Prov. c. viii. v. 15 & 16. 

(4) Ipſe te legibus ſubjeciſti, quas nemo princi pi ſcripſit, Pa- 
neg. Traj. p. 190. 

Leges Imperator fert, quas princeps ipſe cuſtodiat. S. An 
breſ. Ep. 21. ad Imp. Jaleniinianum jun. n. 9. | 


— 
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veſted him, that he may reign for God, and con- 
ſequently make Juſtice and the Laws reign. 


ARTICLE II. 


He ought not to confound arbitrary Power with 
ſovereign Anthortty. 


I. Nothing is more diametrically repugnant to 
the Deſigns of God, and to the firſt Inſtitution of 
Royal Power than arbitrary Sway, which diſho- 
nours it by making it degenerate into Tyranny : 
but (1) as there are certain Vices which aſſume the 
Appearances and Colours of certain Virtues, as 
ny has ſomeof the Features of Liberality, 

ome Likeneſs to Courage, Slowneſs to 
Prudence, fo is it with reſpect to arbitrary Power 
and ſupreme Authority, It imitates its Eleva- 
tion, its Independency, its Vigour ; and it dazles 
by this Reſemblance the Uncautious, who do not 
conſider or attend to any thing in Grandeur, but 


that which flatters Pride and Self-love, and deſpiſe 


whatever moderates it, and renders it truly ſalu- 
tary, by ſubjecting it to Equity and the Laws. 

II. If a Prince is ſo happy, as not to confound 
two things ſo eſſentially different, but which have 
a certain common Exterior, he is abſolutely ſafe. 
(m) The principal Temptation to which his Sta- 
tion is obnoxious is overcome. But he is led into 
a Miſtake in his Choice, by the Propinquity be- 
tween Vice and Virtue, not perceiving their real 
Difference; and thus all his good Qualities either 

A a4 evaniſh, 


/ Regiz dignitati Tyrannis vicina, & foribus admodim 
propinqua eſt, ſicut fortitudini temeritas, liberalitati prodigen- 
tia. Syne/. de Regn. p. 6. : 

(=) Nullum tibi venenum, nullum gladiuu plus formido, 
quan libidinem dominandi. S. Bernard. l. 3. de Confid. c. 1. 
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evaniſh, or become of no effect either to himſelf 
or the Publick. 

III. It is therefore of the laſt Conſequence to 
him to underſtand thoroughly all the diſtinguiſh. 
ing Characters of ſupreme and arbitrary Power; 
and frequently to compare his Conduct with the 
one and the other, that he may diſcern whether it 
keeps within due bounds, or begins to take Licen. 
ces. 

IV. The firſt Characteriſtick of ſoverign Power, 
when it is pure, and hath not degenerated neither 
from its Origine nor final Scope, is to govern by 
the Laws, to regulate it ſelf by them, and to look 
on every thing as interdicted to it which they for- 
bid. Thus (u) the Prince and the Laws com- 
mand the ſame thing. Authority is not divided. 
(o) The Prince's Example does not enfeeble the 
Laws, and the Laws do not condemn the Prince's 
Couduct. 

V. It is quite the reverſe with reſpect to arbi- 
trary Power. It gives its Will for Laws, and its 
Conduct for a Rule. It diſtinguiſhes its Authort 
ty from that of the publick eſtabliſhed Law. It 
deſpiſes that of the Laws, and the Lawscondemn 
the Abuſe it mas of its Power. 

VI. A ſecond Characteriſtick is, that (p) the 
ſovereign Authority reunites all that is wiſe and 
prudent in the State, and thinks and acts as if the 
Republick itſelf thought and ated in Perſon ; and 
it 1s indeed at once its Soul, its Interpreter, its 
Head, and its Arms, q 

VII. 


(:) Regimus a te, & ſubjecti tibi, ſed quemadmodum legi- 


bus ſumus. Paneg. Traj. p. 81. 

(o) Regi pro moribus leges ſunt, Tyranno pro legibus mo- 
res. Syne/. de Reg. p. G. 

(p) Nihil immaturum, nihil properum, nihil aſperum, ſor. 
midandumeſt. Omnia ſeria, cuncta gravia, & quaſi ipſa Rel- 
425 30 jubeat, auguranda ſunt, Vopiſ. in wit. Taciti Imp 
5. 285. 
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VII. Arbitrary Will has quite different Views. 
It looks upon the Republick as an Alien, as a ſe- 
parate Body, as a State whoſe Intereſts are often 
ſeparate from, and often contrary to its Intereſts. 
It is jealous of it, and fears its growth ; it looks 
with an evil Eye on its Advantages; it places 
Prudence and Policy in weakening it; 1t takes 
Precautions againſt it as againſt a Rival; and far 
from thinking and acting as the Republick would 
do, it employs all its Cunning and Art againſt it, 
if Force be not ſufficient, 

VIII. A third Characteriſtick is, that the Prince 
conſiders himſelf as the Paſtor of his Flock; and 
has the Vigilance, the Care, and Goodneſs of one. 


n- ) He watches that his People may be in Surety 3 
d. 8 he loads himſelf with Cares that his People may be 
he eaſy; he chooſes whatever is ſalutary for them, 
es and wards off every thing that can hurt them; 
he places his ſupreme Joy in jeeing them flouriſh 
b and encreaſe; and expoſes himſelf with cheerful 
ts WR undaunted Courage to protect them. 
r- IX. Arbitrary Power likewiſe conſiders the 
It WE People as a Herd, but as one to be ſacrificed to 
im it; it takes care of them, but it is to eat them up; 
53 it feeds them, hut it is for it ſelf; it not only flec- 
be ces them, and fucks their Milk, but it ſucks their 
1d WE Blood and Marrow; it treats them as Beings of 
he Fl another 
nd N (7) Qui id in vitæ ratione ſequitur quod ſubditis commo- 
ts dum videtur, quilaborem & moleſtiam perferre vult, ne quid 
lis moleſtum ſit, qui proillis periclitatur, ut in pace & ſecu- 
I ritate degant: hie in genere quidem ovium paſtor, in hominum 
vero genere Rex eſt. . Qui gregem non ſaginare, fed a 
8¹ zrege ſaginari vult, eum inter pecora coquum appello. Sn. 
, de Reg. p 6 
10- By (r) Ree omninò vetus ſententia, ſubditorum multitudinem 
- Regem non potiùs facere, quam Tyrannum, ſicut nec ovium 
. multitudo paſtorem potiùs quam coquum, qui lllas abigit, ut 
el- maQatis non modò ipſe famem expleat, ſed & aliis epulandas 
75 Ly num proponat, Iiſdem prorſus limitibus Regem cenſeo a 


Tyramo diflidere, Idem ibid, 
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another Species, made only for its Pleaſure ; and 
it does not look upon their Impoveriſhment as any 
Loſs, if inſtead of being one to it, it is fattened 
by its Decreaſe. 

X. A fourth Characteriſtick is, that the Prince 
only conſiders his Elevation as an honourable Ser- 
vitude, (c) which by raifing him above all, charges 
him with the Care of all. He (t) knows that 
Authority is not given for his fake to whom it is 
entruſted, but in their behalf who are ſubmitted to 
it, and that he ought to deſire no greater Happi- 
neſs than that of procuring it to them with Eaſz 
and Succeſs. | 

XI. But arbitrary Will hath very differing Sen- 
timents ; it thinks all due to it, and that it owes 
nothing to any other but what it pleaſes. It con- 
ſiders Authority as born with it, incorporated with 
it, and natural to it ; it reigns for the Pleaſure of 
reigning, and for no other end. It indulges it ſelf 
in enjoying all that Grandeur can afford, and ba- 
niſhes all Concern about the Good of others as far 
from it as it can. It ſets it ſelf at the head of the 
People to have Domination over them, and it 
tramples them under its feet, that it alone may 
appear great and powerful. | 

A fifth Characteriſtick is, that the Prince is 
well inſtructed in two things: the one is, (v) that 
the People is incapable of abſolute Liberty : the 
other, that they do not deſerve abſolute Servi- 
tude : and he knows that there is a wiſe Middle 
between a weak Government that would be per- 

nicious 


(5) Ita præſis, ut provideas, ut conſulas, ut procures, ut 
ſerves. S. Bern. L. 3. de Conſ.c. 1. 

„) Præes & ſingulariter, numquid ut de ſubditis creſcas ? 
Nequaquam : fed ut ipſi de te. Principem te conſtituerunt, ſed 
ſibi, non tibi. Vid. c. 3. 

(v) Imperaturus es hominibns, qui nec totam ſervitutem 
pati poſſunt, nec totam libertarem, /aid the Emperor Galba 72 
Piſo. Tacit. L. 1. Hi. p. 313. 
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nicious to a People, and an unjuſt one that would 
oppreſs them. He takes no Liberty from them 
but what they would abuſe to their own Hurt, 
and preſeryes them in Poſſeſſion of all that Li- 
berty which is requiſite to their Happineſs. He 
occupies the firſt Dignity that the Factious may 
not ſeize it. But (z) he poſſeſſes it to maintain 
Order among the Citizens; and not to ſhackle 
Slaves. He contents himſelf with reigning over 
an Obedient Family, and will not pervert pater- 
nal into deſpotick Government. 

XIII. But arbitrary Power is a Stranger to this 
ſage Moderation. A deſpotick Prince exacts 
every thing becauſe ſomething is owing him. He 
takes away the People's whole Liberty, becauſe 
he has Right to a part. He does not acknow- 
ledge them as Children, becauſe he wants the 
Bowels of a Father. He ſees them to be Slaves 
becauſe his Eyes are open to nothing but his 
Power; and he takes whatever would lighten 
the Weight of his Burden to be Effeminacy 
unbecoming a Prince. 

XIV. The laſt Characteriſtick, but the moſt 
marked of any is this, that (y) a Prince worthy 
of reigning does every thing for a good Reaſon, 
and is never reduc'd to give his Will (z) for the 
| ſole 

(x) The Emperor Claudius ſending Meherdates to the Par- 
thians, who had demanded him for their King, gave him the 
Halloaving Advice: Ut non dominationem & ſervos, ſed rec- 
torem & cives cogitaret. Tacit. L. 12. Annae. p. 189. 

O) Quomodo non indecens tibi voluntate pro lege uti. . . . 
non minds dejecti quam elati animi eſt, veluti rationis exper- 
tem, non pro ratione, ſed pro libitu agere...Quis in te, rectore 
omnium, tantam contumeliam naturæ, honoris injuriam ſerat. 
S. Bernard. L. 3. de Confid. C. 4. 

' (z) The uſual Phraſe of the Edict, for ſuch is our Will, 
does not fall under this Cenſure. The Expreſſim is very pro- 
per. 1he Prince ought to command. The Law ſpeaks in the 
lame Terms. Both the Law and the Prince haue Reaſons and 


and juft Moti vos for what they de, even when they do not think 
At to alledge them. 
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ſole Cauſe of his Actions; and he confiders it 


as an Injury done to Mankind, and to him in 

ticular who is charged with the Government 
of Men to be able to give no other Reaſon for his 
Conduct but Inſtin& or Impulſe. 

XV. But this is preciſely what deſpotick 
Power glories in. He thinks it mean to give any 
other Reaſon for his Actions but his Will and 
Pleaſure, He is highly offended if one preſumes 
to ask his Motive or Scope, and fancies himſelf 
Mafter when he humours his Caprices, and is 
become the Slave and Sport of all his Whims an 
Paſſions. | 

XVI. In this Extravagance therefore, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, does arbitrary Power conſiſt, 
It never examines Motives. It is enough if it be 
its Humour or Will to do a Thing. It is irri- 
tated by the moſt modeſt Remonſtrances. To op- 
poſe good Reaſons to its Will, ſerves only to make 
it more headſtrong. It is to importune it fadly 
to put it in mind of the Laws of Equity: To 
repreſent the publick Intereſt to it is Guilt. What- 
ever is within its Power is right in its Eyes; and 
xnows no other Boundaries but thoſe which 
want of Power ſets to its Caprices. 

XVII. A wiſe Prince, tho' young, who ſeri- 
ouſly conſiders and takes a near View of a Con- 
duct fo oppoſite to Reaſon and Equity cannot 
imagine that one can preſerve his right Wits and 
it fall into ſuch Excefles : But if he is not upon his 
Guard he himſelf will degenerate into them like 
others, who ſet out with Moderation and ended 
in Tyranny. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE II. 


He ought to know what it is that ſeduces into con- 
founding theſe two different Things and to 


avoid it. 


I. Nothing ever more ſage was ſaid or that 
better deſerves to be engraved on the Memo 
of a young Prince than an Emperor's (a) Dit. 
courſe to his Son on this Subject. You have, 
) ſaid-he, only been tried as yet by Adver- 
« ſity and Misfortunes, and you have acted in 
« them with Dignity and Magnanimity: But ad- 
« verſe Circumſtances do not make the ſevereſt 
« Trial : it is Proſperity that diſcovers the bot- 
* tom of the Heart, lays it open and ſhews what 
„the Man is. To bear one up under Affliction 
* no more than Patience is wanting: But to re- 
« fiſt the Temptations ariſing from Affluence 
« requires Firmneſs and Strength of Mind of 
“another Kind. Diſtreſs rouſes our Vigour : 
« But Eaſe and Plenty ſoften and corrupt us. 
I] am ſure that a Change to the Worſe will 
not begin on your Part; and that you 
vill preſerve your former Sentiments in your 
* new Situation: That you will always remain 
e diſpoſed to Friendſhip, and to allow free Ac- 
* ceſs to every one to lay open his Caſe to 

* 

(a) De Emperor Galba 70 Piſon. 

(5) Fortunam adhuc tantùm adverſam tuliſti; ſecundæ res 
actioribus ſtimulis animum explorant : quia miſeriæ tolerantur, 
felicitate corrumpimur. Fidem, libertatem, amicitiam, præ- 
cipua humani animi bona, tu quidem eadem animi conſtantia 
tetinebus : ſed alii per obſequium imminuent : irrumpet adu- 
latio, blanditiæ, peſſimum veri affectùs venenum, ſua cuique 
utilitas. Et jam ego ac tu ſimpliciſſimè inter nos hodie lo- 
quimur, cæteri libentids cum fortuna noſta, quam nobiſcam : 


nam ſuadere principem quemcunque, fine aſſectu agitur. Tacit. 
Z. 1. Hip. p. 313. | 
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« you: That you will by your Sincerity merit 
eto be dealt with candidly and fincerely ; and 
e that you will prefer ſuch Advantages which 
« are certainly far ſuperior to all others, be- 
&< fore the Sweets of meer Power. But thoſe 
e who will attach themſelves to you, or rather 
te to your good Fortune, may weaken theſe noble 
<« Diſpoſitions by their exceſſive Complaiſance, 
<« In ſpight of all your Precautions, Flattery will 
« ſearch to find Entrance to you, and violate 
« your Modeſty. Submiſſion, Courteſy, artful 


Inſinuations and a continual Attention to pleaſe, 
4 will 2 genuine, ſolid Friendſhip, and 


c even render it diſguſtful. No Perſon will ſpeak 
« to you diſinterſtedly; and whereas we con- 
e yerſe together with a Liberty and Sincerity 
<« proceeding from mutual Friendſhip and fincere 
« Regard to one another's Intereſts, others will 
ce rather make their Addreſſes to our Fortunes 
<« than to us: For a Prince rarely meets with a 
c fincere Friend. It requires too much Addreſs 
<« to render a ſage Advice agreeable to him, or 
4e to admoniſh him of a Fault without offendin 

&* him. *Tis much eaſier toiflatter him; and the Ik 
<« Regard one has to his Intereſt, the better he 
« ſucceeds in the Arts of Adulation.” His In- 
clinations become ſo many Laws: Whatever he 
does ſome will juſtify ; and thus a Prince is ac- 
cuſtom'd to imagine whatever he orders is juſt, 
that he becomes unwilling to bear ſo much as 
Counſel, not to mention Oppoſition or Remon- 
ſtrance. 

II. But among thoſe who thus make court to 
his Power, ſome are more dangerous than others, 
and would teach to exerciſe his Authority, as 
they themſelves would do were they poſſeſſed of 
it. They are continually repreſenting to him the 


Extent of his Power, and endeavouring to make 
him 
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him look upon it as Weakneſs not to dare to do 
what he hath in his Power to do. They gradu- 
ally extinguiſh all the good Sentiments a happy 
Education had inſpired into him (c). They inſi- 
nuate into the Room of Equity, Moderation 
and Benevolence, Arrogance, Cruelty and Luſt 
of Domination; and by their pernicious Leſſons 
pervert a wiſe and legal Adminiſtration into an 
arbitrary lawleſs one. 
III. But independently of ſuch dangerous 
Corrupters, there is in all Men a ſecret Biaſs to 
Pride and the Love of Power, which is beyond 
all Compariſon ſtill much more violent in Princes 
invironed with Flatterers and accuſtomed to un- 
controuled Rule. This Propenſity is daily aug- 
mented and ſtrengthened by them, and they are 


* not ſenſible of it. They become inured to the 


Pleaſure of commanding. They think themſelves 
ſhackled by whatever limits their Power. They 
conſult others with more Reluctance. They 
hearken to Advice with leſs Condeſcenfion. They 
reſolve with greater Precipitancy. They become 
more delicate and ſenſible. They leave leſs Ac- 
ceſs to Truth. They are diſguſted at thoſe 
who deal fincerely with them, and feel more 
Eaſe and Pleaſure in employing thoſe who ap- 
prove whatever they order, and think of no- 
thing but executing their Commands (c). They 
more ſeldom reflect upon themſelves and their 
Duties; and fo frequently the Change is ſo very 
ſudden, that in a Lear or two a Prince is no more 
the ſame Perſon, ſo much hath Power intoxicated 
him, aud got the aſcendant over his former good 
Sentiments. 


IV. Hiſtory 


| () Irrepentibus dominationis magiſtris, ſuperbior & atro- 
cior. Tacit, L. 2. Hiſt. p. 354. 
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IV. Hiitory mentions (e) but one Prince who 
became a better Man by aſcending the Throne, 
The moſt moderate have hardly been able to 
preſerve themſelves abſolutely from the Infection 
of tne contagious Air ſurrounding them. They 
have oftener reniembred that they were Maſters, 
than that they were obliged as ſuch to conduct 
themſelves according to the Rules of Juſtice and 
the Laws: And have generally been more con. 
cerned to maintain their Power than to render it 
benef cial. 

V. ) You know, ſaid the Son of God to his 
Apoſtles, You know that the Princes of the Gentiles 
exerciſe Dominion over them; and they that are 
great exerciſe Authority upon them. 

This is almoſt the univerſal Character of 
Princes. Empire and Domination, the Luſt of 
Power, the Pleaſure of reigning and of making 
others feel their Superiority; which is properly 
arbitrary Sway: (g) But, ſays the Son of God, it 
Hall not be ſo among you ; but whoſoever will be 
great among you, let him be your Miniſter. This 
more immediately reſpects Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment, ſo diametrically oppoſite in its Nature and 
End to Tyranny. ; but it likewiſe extends to tem- 
poral Government, which ought not to be dit⸗ 
ferent from the other with Regard to Juſtice, 
but only in the Manner of exercing it. The Son 
of God gives no Authority to deſpotick Will of 
any kind. He condems it even in Infidel 
Princes, (principes gentium) and Moſes inſpired by 
his Spirit had rigidly forbidden it to all who 
ſhould reign over the People of Jrael. The 

Terms 


(e) Ambigua de Veſpaſiano fama (before he was Emperor) 
ſoluſque omnium ante ſe principum in melius moratus ef 
(after he was choſen.) Tacit. L. 1. Hift. p. 323. 

(f) Matth. c. xx. v. 24. : 

g) Non ita erit inter vos. Lid. 
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Terms of the Prohibition are very emphatical, 
and as it is a Law extending to all Princes, it 
well deſerves our moſt ſerious Attention (+). 
«© When thou art come into the Land which 
« the Lord thy God giveth thee, and ſhall poſ- 
« ſeſs it, and ſhall dwell therein, and ſhalt ſay 
« ] will ſet a King over me, like as all the 
« Nations that are about me. Thou ſhalt in 
« any wiſe ſet him King over thee whom the 
« Lord thy God ſhall chuſe : One from among 
« thy Brethren ſhalt thou ſet King over thee, 
thou mayſt not ſet a Stranger over thee which 
« which is not thy Brother, neither that he 
* multiply Wives to himſelf, that his Heart 
turn not away, neither that he greatly mul- 


. « tiply to himſelf filver and gold. And it ſhall 


be when he fitteth upon the Throne of his 
„Kingdom, that he ſhall write him a Copy 
« of this Law in a Book out of that which is 


before the Prieſts the Levites. And it ſhall 


be with him, and he ſhall read therein all the 
« all the Days of his Life; that he may learn 
* to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
« Words of this Law, and theſe Statutes to do 
* them, that his Heart be not lifted up above 


his Brethren, and that he may prolong his 


„Days in his Kingdom, he and his Children in 
* the midſt of [rael.” 

VI. A Condemnation of arbitrary Power can- 
not be conceived in clearer or ſtronger Terms: 
But what I would principally obſerve in it, are 
the Precautions God judges requiſite in order to 
avoid this dangerous Rock, upon which a Prince 
cannot too much reflect. The King's Subjects 
are his Brethren. Tis God who eſtabliſnes them 
and not Men. Tis his Law that ought to be 
their Guide, and that ſame Law which he has 

B b given 


% Deuter. c. xvii. v. 14, & /eqgq. 


all others, a 
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given to all their Inferiors. The Prince ought 
to copy it himſelf, that he may the more ſtrong. 
ly imprint it in his Mind. He ought to receive 
an authentick Copy of it from the Prieſts that he 
may not be deceived by defective Copies. IIe 
ought to carry it always about with him, and o 
read it inceſſantly, that he may make it the Rule Þ* 
of all his Actions. He is not allowed, tho' he 
be King, to diſpenſe himſelf from the Obſervance 
of any 8 in it. It is to him as well as to 

ath from which he is not at II. 
berty to ſwerve under any Pretence whatſoever, 
He is obliged every Day to learn to fear God, 
and to humble himſelf under his Hand, that he 
may not be lifted up by Pride to bear hard up- 
on his Subjects who are his Brethren, tho? they be 
under his Authority. This is the only Way to 
preſerve the Kingdom to himſelf and his Poſte 


rity for a long Time. It is only on theſe Terms 


that he fills the Throne worthily; and if he does 
not ſo reign, Providence ſuffers him with Re- 
gret to poſſeſs the Throne, and will ignominiouſly 
degrade him after a ſhort Domination. 

IT. This is what a wife Prince ought to op- 
poſe to all the dangerous Seducements, the Prin- 
ciples of which he carries about with him in hs 
own Heart. He ought daily to call himſelf to 


a ſtrict Account; to examine his (i) Temper and 


Diſpoſition, and enquire into his Love of Power, 
(Y that he may know whether the exceſſive Ho- 
mage paid to him diminiſhes his Modeſty ; and 
whether his Love of Truth continues the ſame; 
whether Fiattery does not begin to gain upon 


him: 


i Memini tunc veriſſimè judicari, meruerit quis honorem 
nec ne, cum adeptus fuerit. Paneg. Traj. p. 252. 
(#4) Qyaſi imperare poſſet, magis quam vellet. Tacit. L. . 
Hilt, 6: 313 
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him : If he makes Juſtice rei as he promiſed, or 
if he begins to ſubſtitute his Will in it's Place; if 


2 he rules according to the Laws, or if they are 
he a Yoke upon him ; if he becomes daily more 


I | | worthy of reigning, and more indifferent to the 
= Glory of it. 
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A Prince that he may govern wiſely, ought 
to govern by his Council, the Qualities of 
thoſe he ought to conſult. The Way of 
making a right Trial. The Uſe he ought 
to make of them. 


A Prince that he may govern wiſely, ought to go- 
vern by his Council. 


I. E have ſhewn already (Y) that the 
Wiſer a Prince is, the more he will ſee 
the Neceſſity of having Advice; his confeſſin 
the Want of it is one eſſential Part of his Wit 
dom; and we have alſo fhewn in the ſame 
Place, that all does not depend upon his ask- 
ing Counſel or Advice, but that the greateſt 
Difficulty is to diſtinguiſh amidſt a Variety of 
Advices the beſt to purſue and reſolve upon; 
and that it requires a Greatneſs of Mind to he 

both docil and prudent. 
II. I ſuppoſe the Prince remembers all that has 
been faid on this Subject ; as alſo the Directions 
and 


Y Yoyex chap. xvii. de la I. Partie. 
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and Precepts that have been given, in order to 
enable him to form a Judgment of Men and 
their different Characters. 

III, The Prince has occaſion to ſhew his 
Knowledge of Men in his Choice of a Council, 
which he may aſſemble upon all Occaſions, and 
WW which ought to be compoſed of Men of the grea- 
IF teſt Worth in his Kingdom. 
= 1V. The Prince muſt have theſe Men always 
near him, that he may conſult them upon every 
Emergency. He ſhould not confer upon them 
any other Employments which may be apt to di- 
ſtra& their Minds by a Variety of Cares. 

V. It is a Council thus regulated which gives 
to the Government a fix'd and determin'd Form. 
Under the Prince, and in Dependance upon him, 
the Council is the Source of publick Order, and 

the Origin of every wiſe Reſolution and De- 
ſign. 
| 1 I. Tis upon the Council the Prince de- 
volves his Concerns, which would oppreſs him 
if he did not call for Aſſiſtance ; and by it he 
executes all his Reſolutions. 
| VII. By this Council are preſerv'd the great 
and important Maxims of the State, the Know- 
ledge of its true Intereſts is perpetuated, and all 
Changes or Innovations are prevented. 

VIII. *Tis in this Council that great Men are 
form'd; here they become, by a mutual ex- 
change of Knowledge more wiſe and prudent, 
and learn from Practice and Experience more 
than can be acquir'd from Speculation and Study; 
here they are made capable of inſtructing others, 
of ſupporting the State in the Minority of the 
Prince, of ſupplying his Abſence in any Sickneſs, 
and of preſerving his Spirit and Method of acting 


hen they have not the Liberty of conſulting 
um. 
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ARTICLE IL. 
The Qualities of thoſe be ought to conſult. 


I. ' Tis eaſy to 8. from hence, that the 
Council which ought to be under the Prince, as 
the Soul of the State, can't be compos'd of Men 
too knowing or upright ; and that none ought to 
be admitted but Men of ſuperior Genius and 
Merit. 

IT. By this Rule young Men are excluded. 


For what Truſt can be put in them (n), what | 


Proofs have they given of their Capacity, Pru- 
dence, Virtue, Secrecy, Fidelity and Diſintereſt. 
edneſs. (v) Old Men who have ſeen much of the 
World, and reflected on every Occurrence are beſt 
qualified for giving Counſel. Princes ought to 
remember the young Men whom Rehoboam " 
the Son of Solomon conſulted, and reflect u 
(o) the pernicious Conſequences of their Coun 0 
which that raſh Prince preferred to the ſag 
Counſels of thoſe Senators who had a Share in 
the Government of the State under his Fa 
ther. 

III. But it is not ſufficient that Men have 
grown old in Employments, one may have liv'd 
long in the World, and made little Improvement 
of what he has ſcen in it. A Man may have 
had many Parts, and continued in them igno- 


rant and weak. Age alone, nay even when join'd | 
with Dignities, gives no Title to Preferment, 


Experience muſt be added, and this Reflection 


only can acquire ; for without it Men make no | 


0b Þ 


(-n) Eccl. c. ix. v. 9 
(n) Eccl.c. xxv.v. 6 & 8. 
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Obſervation, nor reap Advantage from what hap- 


ens in Life. 

IV. () To Experience muſt be added the 
Knowledge of Hiſtory both ancient and modern, 
they ought to have compared Events of which 
they have been Witneſſes, with others they have 
read of in Hiſtoty; their Minds ought to be 
ftored with Examples and Obſervations; they 
ought to be ready to point out in important 
Matters how other Princes have behaved in like 
Circumſtances, and able to profit by their fooliſh 
or wife Conduct. Above all, to be well inſtruct- 
ed in the Knowledge of the Treaties, Negoci- 
ations and Alliances which have any Relation 
to the preſent Situation of the Kingdom: To 
have an exact Knowledge of the Conftitution 
of the State, tis Strength, Weakneſs or Wants; 
to be well informed of the Situation of neighbaur- 
ing States; to know their Genius; to have an exact 
and ſure Account of all thoſe Things; not to 


$ rely upon old Accounts, which a Change of Af- 


fairs may have rendered quite uſeleſs ; to be 
conftantly judging what happens in Europe; to 
enquire into the Cauſes of all Events, and make 
ſolid Reflections upon them; to know what 
Concern the Prince and State may have in Af- 
fairs, which in Appearance have no Relation to 
their Intereſt, but the Confequences of which may 
greatly intereſt them 3 and be able by an exact 
Knowledge of what hath paſſed, and a conſtant 
Attention to the preſent, to predict, with proba- 


bility, what will happen. 
Fre V. All 


% Sepe bene] meritos adhibebat : (e Emperor Alexander 
Severus) & locorum peritos ac bellorum & caſtrorum, & om- 
nes litteratos, & maxime eos qui hiſtoriam norant, requirens, 
quid in talibus cauſis quales in diſcrepatione verſabantur, ve- 
teres Imperatores, vel Romani, vel exterarum gentium feciſſent. 
Lamprid. in his Life, þ. 27. 
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V. All this ſuppoſes an excellent natural Ge. 
nius, great Senſe, and a wonderful depth of 
Judgment ; for without this Foundation all the 
Knowledge acquir'd by Study 1s only a confuſed 
Collection of Facts which will prove of no Uſe, 
and the Reflections one makes will always ſmel 
of the defective Source from which they flow: 
it would undoubtedly be better for a Prince to 
have in his Council one Man of Senſe, tho? ig- 
norant of Antiquity, and even without Letters, 
than many learned Men, who are not able to form 
a ſolid Judgment of Things : But Learning and 
Prudence ought to be united, and then the AJ. 
vantages of Study and Experience are vaſtly great. 

VI. I don't ſpeak of Fidelity nor Secrecy : 
theſe two eſſential Qualities are put to a Trial, 
and found out ſooner than any others: I only 
beg of the Prince not to reckon upon the Fi 
delity of any Man but in Proportion to his 
Diſintereſtedneſs, nor to truſt in this but when 
it proceeds from Integrity : Without great Pro- 


bity one cannot get the Conqueſt over all the 


Paſſions; and it is impoſſible to anſwer for the 
Conduct of Men who are not perfectly influen- 
ced by a Regard to their Duty. 

VII. The Prince can't be too cautious with 
reſpect to Secrecy, which ought to be inviolably 
kept. Every Man who does not ſhow as ſtrict 
a Regard to Secrecy, as the publick Good re- 
quires of him, ought to be excluded the Council, 
Without this he will employ his great Qualitics 
of Mind to other purpoſes. A Prince will ne- 
ver deliberate about any Affair before thoſe 
who have Friends from whom they can con- 
ceal nothing, and who believe they can keep 
Secrets, becauſe they can conceal one part of 
them and diſcoyer the other; or becauſe they 
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have only ſpoke of what has been already exe- 
cuted. A Man worthy of being conſulted by a 
Prince ought all his Life to be filent about the 
Secrets of Government. Men are ready to draw 
Conſequences, and infer one Thing from another: 
The {feſt Way is not to ſpeak of what has 
paſs'd, nor of the preſent, leſt Men be led by 
this to form Conjectures about what may hap- 
en. 
5 VIII. Whatever Merit a Man may have, he 
muſt not affect to make himſelf neceſſary to the 
Prince, nor diſplay his Wiſdom with a Show of 
Oſtentation; that Character is odious ; it is a 
Mark of Vanity and Levity : A Prince ought 
not to depend much upon the Prudence of 
a Man of this Character, who can't conceal his 
own Folly. 

IX. There are ſome, in other reſpects, Men 
of Worth, who are ſo poſitive and over-bearing 
that they will abſolutely perſuade and force 
from the Prince a Conſent to an Advice they 
think for his Intereſt. This ſometimes ſucceeds 
with a weak Prince, over whom Men. think 
they may aſſume a ſort of Superiority and In- 
fluence: But this Conduct ſoon proves dif- 
agreeable to him, and then he thinks of getting 
free of a Miniſter who rather governs than ad- 
viſes. Men of this Character ought not to be 
ſuffered by a Prince. He ought to be Maſter 
of all his Deliberations; to make his Miniſters 
regard and eſteem him; to teach them to rely 
upon the Strength of their Reaſons without em- 
ploying any other Methods to influence. 

X. *Tis however neceſſary he allow them ful! 
Liberty to declare their Sentiments, ſince he con- 
ſults them with a Deſign of being inſtructed. He 
ought to be well pleaſed that they have the Bold- 
nels and Courage to oppoſe his Inclinations when 
they 
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they think them unjuſt, or dread their Conſe. 
quences. Liberty and Courage are two impor- 
tant and uſeful Qualities, and the Prince ought 
not only be glad to find them in his Miniſters, 
but he ſhould not admit them to his Council 
till he is well aſſured they are poſſeſſed of 
both. 

XI. To Liberty and Courage much Prudence 
mult be added, that they may be able to examine 
every Thing, and forefee every Danger : to truſt 
nothing to Chance ; to chuſe thofe Remedies that 
are moſt expedite, but leaſt liable to Dangers. 

XII. *Tis even advantageous that Prudence 
lead to a cautious Timidity in Matters which may 
be delay'd without Danger. The leaft Danger, 
when there is no urgent Reaſon for oppoſing it, 
thould occaſion Fear; it is not enough to foreſee 
it, it ought to be carefully conſidered. Courage 
when not neceſſary proves hurtful, Fear is more 
commodious when the Queſtion is only to avoid 
ſome Danger. 

XIII. But the fame Man who appear'd timo- 
rous and wary, when there was no Neceſſity for 
coming to a Determination or running any Ha- 
zard, decides and explains himſelf in Terms pre- 
ciſe and poſitive, when the Regſons for acting 
are ſtrong and cogent. He does not leave the 
Prince who conſults him in an Uncertainty ; he 
does not fluctuate betwixt different and oppoſite 
Opinions; he knows that when the Queſtion is 
to act or not to act, the worſt of all Sides is ta 
take none; he chuſes rather to anſwer for the 
Event of his Council, than to leave his Maſter in 
Perplexity. 

XIV. He carefully avoids the giving of violent 
Counſels, which may endanger the whole State. 
Tho' War is unavoidable he gives free Acceſs to 
Negociations 3 he has a flexible pliant * 

an 
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and preſerves at the ſame time a Greatneſs of Soul, 
He is fertile in Expedients and Projects, but with- 
out propoſing either weak or ſhametul ones. When 
he engages in any Affair which it was not in his 
power to avoid, he thinks of ways to get free of 
it, but never at the expence of his Sincerity or 
Honour. | 8 

XV. He is incapable in any Danger of ad viſin 
his Maſter to violate his Promiſe, and much leſs 
his Oath. He is an Enemy to all theſe falſe In- 
terpretations which elude the moſt ſacred Obliga- 
tions, and he reckons he has no Recourſe, when 
he can find none but in Perfidy and Lyes. 

XVI. A Man of this Character, (and when I 
ſpeak of him I include all others who ought to re- 
ſemble him) has an inviolable Attachment to the 
Intereſt of his Prince. He has no other Aim in 
all his Counſels, but to aſſiſt and ſerve him, and 
to advance his Glory, which he places in the pro- 
moting of Juſtice and Virtue z this Glory he looks 
upon as of immortal Duration. 

XVII. He has no other Paſſion but the Love 
of the Publick Good, nor any other Intereſt than 
that of the State. He never quits this Point of 
View which direQs his Conduct, and influences all 
his Thoughts and o_ He is happy if the 
People are ſo. He is fatisfied if the Prince is em- 
ployed in virtuous Purſuits. 

XVIII. His Houſe is free from Corruption, his 
Servants either receive no Money, or if they do 
are immediateiy turn'd off. Sollicitations have as 
as little Influence upon him as Preſents or Money. 
He never beſtows Favours to the Hurt and Pre- 
judice of Juſtice. 

XIX. When he gives his Opinion he ſupports 
it with ſolid Arguments, and he endeavours to 
add to it all that Authority which Truth deſerves. 
But he does not pretend to carry his Opinion a- 
| gainſt 
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gainſt that of another, by any Advantages of 


Power or Influence; he hears him with a Reſolu- 
tion to follow his Advice, if it appears preferable, 
and he diſcovers a Joy when he finds it ſo. He 
looks upon it as a Littleneſs of Soul, (7) to be at- 
tach'd to any Opinion which hath no other Sup- 
port but that of the Author. He places his Glo- 

in difcovering Truth, and reckons himſelf much 
obliged to that Man who diſcovers to him what he 
was enquiring into, and could not find out. 

XX. He is far removed from the Character of 
thoſe who do not incline to admit any to a ſhare of 
the Prince's Confidence and Truſt, and who want 
to have the ſole Management of Affairs. He 
knows that this Jealouſy 1s an eternal Source of 
Diviſions and Parties: that when it reigns in the 
Soul, it hinders the Man from thinking on the 
Intereſt of the Prince or State, but ſolely on his 
own Advancement : that all kind of Merit, whe- 
ther equal or ſuperiour, is odious to him, and 
that he is always ready to perſuade his Maſter to 
what may ſecure his own Intereſt, and loſe him 
the Affection of his moſt zealous Servants. 

XXI. The Prince ought to be much upon his 
guard againſt a Man of this Character, and exclude 
him his Council, when he has diſcovered this hor- 
rible Vice directly oppoſite to that Fidelity which 
is due to him. He ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to 
be impoſed upon by his other Qualities, however 
ſhining, his Services however great, nor his Zeal 
however forward. He will become his Slave, if 
he gives ear to his Counſels, and repent too late of 
having promoted him, if he conſents to the remo- 
ving or degrading of all others. 

XXII. In fine, the laſt Character of a Stateſ- 
man, but more eſſential than any we have yet 

mentioned 


() Conſilii, quamvis egregii, quod non ipſe afferret, ini” 
micus, & adverſus petitos pervicax. Tacit. L. I. Hip. p. 316. 
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mentioned, is not to truſt m human Prudence, 
to be convinced that tho* he employs all the 
Care in his power all his Schemes and Deſigns are 
uncertain 3 that God alone governs 3 he muſt have 
a great Regard for Providence and its ſecret Coun- 
ſels, and ſubmit, with a humble Devotion, all 
that relates to Futurity, to the ſovereign Power and 


Wildom of God. 
AnTIiCLz III. 


The Methods a Prince ought to uſe in chogſing bis 


Council. 


I. Behold the Model the Prince ought to have 
before his eyes in chooſing Men worthy of deli- 
berating with him about publick Affairs. Tho? 
this be attended with great Difhculty and Danger, 
yet in my opinion this is the way to ſucceed in 
it, 

II. Firſt, there is Reaſon to think that among 
thoſe who have been employed in the former 
Reign, there are ſome both of Capacity and Inte- 
grity: the Prejudice 1s on their fide, and a Prince 
ſhould not begin his Reign with turning out them, 
and putting in their place Men of no Experience, 
tho* otherwiſe of great parts. 

III. The Prince, tho* he employs Men of the 
greateſt Knowledge of Affairs, yet he examines 
into their Conduct, without diſcovering that he 
does ſo. He appears to put full Truſt and Confi- 
dence, but he knows whom he truſts, he fears 
left a too narrow Attention ſerve only to make 
Diſſimulation more guarded : he inclines to diſco- 
ver what they endeavour to conceal from him, 
and not to redouble their Artifice, which would 
conceal their Intentions with greater Succels. 


IV. 
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IV. During this Enquiry, the Prince is infor. 
ming himſelf by ſure Methods, of all the Perſons 
who are poſſeſſed of the Qualities we have been 
mentioning : and (s) he pays more regard to a 
Reputation that is well eſtabliſh*d, than to ſecret 
Informations, which are often the Effect of Pre- 
judice, and have no greater Authority than that 
of the Authors of them. It is eaſier to impoſe 
upon private Men than the Publick, which exa- 


mines every thing, and is made up of an infinite 


Variety of Characters, who don't agree in praiſing | 


the ſame Peaſon, unleſs his Merit claim their E- 
ſteem. 

V. The Prince then acts a wiſe part, when he 
brings into his Council thoſe the Publick points 
out to him as worthy of his Choice : and he makes 
an uſeful Improvement of this Teſtimony of the 
Publick, either in keeping Men in his Service, or 
m calling others to it. 


VI. But with regard to the latter, it is ſafer to 


try them in inferior Employments, before they 
are admitted to the moft fecret Deliberations. 
There is no knowing of Men but by Trial, and 
it is not prudent that Affairs of great Importance 
ſhould be entruſted them in this View. 

VII. A Prince ſhould conſider, even before 
this Trial, how thoſe who are mentioned to him 
have behav'd; in what Affairs they have been 
concern'd ; what Intimacies they have had; 
how they have managed their own Affairs; what 
Authority they have had in their Families ; - 

| 1ews 


(s) Tales non crede qualis fama cujuſque eſt : huic aures, 
huic oculos intende. Ne reſpexeris clandeftinas exiſtimationes, 
nulliſque magis quam audientibus inſidiantes ſuſurros. Meliùs 
omnibus, quam fingulis, creditur ; ſinguli enim decipere, & 
decipi poſſunt. Nemo omnes, neminem omnes fefellerunt. 
Paneg. Traj. p. 185. 

Haud ſemper errat fama, aliquando & eligit. Tacit. in vit. 
Fricol. p. 455. 
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Views they have followed in the ſettling of their 
Children; what Delicacy they have ſhewn with 
regard to Riches villainouſly acquired, in refuſing 
to receive them into their Family by Alliances ; 
with what Regularity they have paid off thoſe 
Debts which they themſelves have not contracted : 
with what Equity they have put an end to Law- 
Suits which they could not avoid. For there is 
Reaſon for having great hopes of Men, who in 
all theſe Points have given Proofs of their Probi- 
ty, Prudence and Juſtice. But the Publick can 
expe& no great or important Service from Men, 
who neyer made a right Choice of Friends, nor 
knew how to manage their own Affairs, or go- 
vern their Families with Prudence ; who could 
not diſtinguiſh betwixt Juſtice and Injuſtice, or 
perform the Duties of private Life. All other 
Qualities, however ſhining they may appear, are 
only vain Ornaments: but the Bottom of their 
Heart is wicked, and Authority, far from curing 
it, will only ſerve to make it more corrupt. 

VIII. The moſt infallible way for a Prince to 
ſucceed in his Choice of Men of worth, is fin- 
cere]y to have the Matter at heart, and not to be 
afraid of finding out Merit, which he pretends to 
be ſearching after. This is the greateſt Obſtacle, 
but the leaſt taken notice of. Princes who are 
not poſſeſſed of certain Qualities, are well pleaſed 
that thoſe they employ likewiſe want them. 
They would have none ſurpaſs or equal them; it 
is with them a great Crime to ſee more than they 
do; and a greater ſhare of Wiſdom and Prudence 
- ſure of incurring their Hatred and Diſplea- 
ure. 

IX. They don't pardon this Species of Offence, 
unleſs imminent Dangers call for the Aſſiſtance of 
Men of great Abilities; on other occaſions they 


bear a ſecret Hatred to ſuperior Merit, They on 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe ſhew a Contempt of Men of worth, keep 


them in obſcurity, and refuſe to beſtow on them 
any Honour or Preferment. On the other hand, 
they ſhew favour to Men of weak parts, whom 
they think they can manage at pleaſure ; theſe 
however, often have the Art arid Addreſs of go- 
verning them, by an affected and counterfeit Sim- 
plicity. Upon theſe are conferr'd the moſt im- 
portant Places of ruſt, they alone are heard, at 
leaſt more often and for a longer time than others; 
and it is only a Reſemblance of their Character, 
and concealing great Qualities, that can preſerve 
one in any degree of Favour, or advance him to 
It. 

X. It is reaſonable every Subject have a high 
and profound Regard for the Prince, and that he 
only apply to him to continue his Power, or ex- 
alt him higher, that his great and excellent En- 
dowments may be more illuſtrious. Any other 
Diſpoſition of Mind is criminal, and very oppo- 
ſite to true Merit: the Prince, on his part, may 
be perſuaded that (7) Men of the greateſt worth 
are the moſt faithful and ſteady, more diſintereſt- 
ed, generous and zealous for his Glory, than 
thoſe who without great Talents may have great 
Ambition. 

XI. He ſhould not be ſurprized, they tell him, 
that there are none perhaps in his Kingdom on 
whom God has beſtowed more Knowledge and 
Wiſdom. (v) He ought to be greatly deſirous of 
finding out Men who are poſſeſſed of thoſe Qua- 

lities 

(t) Optimum quemque, fideliſſimum putare. Tacit. in vit. 
Apricol. p. 458. ; 

( v) Quemcunque ſapientiorem ſeipſo ſciet, ultro invitabit, 


—— in Aulam. Theephil. Inſtit. Reg. ad Conſtantin. part 
3. C. 17. 


ReQtos ac vividos animos, non uz alii, confundis ac depri- 
vatim ſed foves & attollis. 
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lities of Mind which he wants; and if he is fo 
happy as to find them, he ſhould value himſelt 
{till more upon profiting by their Counſels, and 
making a wiſe Improvement of their Inſtructions 
and Advices. 


ARTICLE IV. 


What Uſe the Prince ought to make of thoſe woho 
compoſe bis Council. 


I. It is ſo ſeldom one Man is to be found who 
is poſſeſſed of all theſe Qualities we have been 
mentioning, that we have no great Reaſon of ex- 


pecting to find many of them. Thus there is a 


Neceſſity for limiting the Number of Coun- 
ſellors, rather from want, than from any Precau- 
tion of avoiding Confuſion, and keeping Secrecy; 
for if all were well qualified, their Number would 
be a new Advantage, Order and Secrecy would 
be better kept. 

II. When the Prince ſhall think proper to aſ- 
ſemble them in Affairs of great importance, he 
will take care to conceal his own Opinion, if he 
has already any Leaning to a certain ſide; for by a 
Diſcovery of his Inclination, he would prevent 
their propoſing their real Sentiments. | 

III. He will hear their Reaſons and Opinions 
not only with Patience, but alſo with Goodneſs. 
It is for his Intereſt they ſpeak with Freedom, 
and it is he who aſſembles them to know their O- 
pinions ; it would defeat this Defign to deprive 
them of the Liberty of telling their Minds with 
as great Freedom as they would do in his Ab- 
ſence; and very often a ſmall Matter ſuffices to 
prevent this Liberty of Debate. 


Cc IV 
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IV. When any Affair, that deſerves a careful 


Examination, comes before them, he will not he 
fatisfied with hearing them, he will demand their 
Opinion in Writing, ſupported with the principal 
Reaſons, and allow them ſufficient time to think 
upon them. 

V. He will employ the ſame Method, when 
he would have more certain Information about a- 
ny Secret, and uſe the Precaution of forbidding 
every one of them to diſcourſe about it with any 
other, or even to mention his having conſulted 
them. 

VI. Whether they are equally divided in their 
Opinions, or the greateſt Number 1s on one fide, 
the Prince will reſerve the Decifion to himſelf, 
when the Affair concerns his ſovereign Autho- 
rity. 
VII. But in Matters where Juſtice ought to be 
the Rule, he will commonly join the greateſt 
Number of his Council, unleſs he is perſuaded 
that they have given into wrong and unjuſt Opi- 
nions. 

VIII. When he has heard or read all they have 
to propoſe, and the Secret is of great conſequence, 
he will declare to his Council the Reſolution he 
is to take, but entruſt one with the executing of 
It, a 

IX. The Execution of any Deſign requires Ac- 
tivity and Diſpatch, and the entruſting it in the 
hands of many, renders it flow, and expoſed to 
Difficulties and Dangers ; but conſulting about it 
requires mature Deliberation and Reflection. Coun- 
ſels are not much to be relied on, when the Re- 
ſult of a few, and much leſs ſo when confin'd to 
thoſe who are to execute what-has been deter- 
mined, 


X. 
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X. The Finances ought to be managed by one, 


Ye or by very few 3 and leſt a perfect Equality ſerve 
ir as an Excuſe and Pretence of Negligence, one 
al BY ought to have the principal Authority. But nei- 
ik ter he or his Aſſiſtants ſhould have any Autho- 
W rity to command, without the Approbation of 
en the Council, they muſt be limited to obey, _ 
- XI. All Affairs that relate to Peace or War, 
Trade or Commerce, ought to be governed in 
this manner : certain Perſons ſhould be appointed 
ed as Intendants, but the Council muſt have the de- 
ciſive Power. | 
er WF XII. Councils muſt not be made up of particu- 
le, lar Perſons, and confin'd to one Affair, the Fi- 
lt, nances for. inſtance, or War; in this caſe they would 
10- WT be expoſed to great Inconveniencies. 1. Many 


Men of eminent Abilities, who are capable of gi- 
be ving their Advice in them, would be excluded by 
«lt this Limitation. 8 
ed 2. They would be compoſed of Men employed 
pr in the Management of the Finances, or who have 

command in the Army; theſe would be reckon'd 
ve (WE intereſted, and of conſequence liable to Suſpi- 
ce, cion. 
3. Their Conduct would not be ſubject to the 
Inſpection of the beſt Judges, who have no o- 
ther Intereſt at heart but that of the Publick. 
4. Their Counſels would be entirely influenced 
Wand directed by one who having the greateſt 
Power and chief Authority in their Executions, 
vould ſoon become Maſter of their Deliberations, 
vhich depend on him in many reſpects for their 
good or bad Effects. 
5. Thus in a ſhort time one would have the 
ſole Management, the reſt being uſeleſs Spectators 
er weak Oppoſers, and perhaps from ſome Mo- 
uves of Intereſt, give their Approbation, and be- 
come his Accomplices. 


Cc2 6. The 
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6. The Prince would conſult this Man alone, 
as better inſtructed than all the reſt, who takes uy. 
on him the whole Load and Fatigue of their By. 
fineſs; and as this would be the Situation of other 
Councils, they would all of them be either ſup. 
preſs'd, or quite ſuperfluous; and a few having ac. 

uired this immoderate Power, would govern the 
whole State, and even the Prince, (x) who would 
know nothing but as they pleaſed to inform him, 

XIII. I know only one way of preventing thi 
Tyranny, which reduces the Prince to a kind of 
Servitude ; that is, to have the Counſel gener, 
that thoſe who manage the Finances give ther 
Sentiments about what relates to War or Peace: 
that thoſe who are employed in foreign Affairs be 
conſulted about the internal Stateof the Kingdon, 
and that thoſe who give their Opinions about 
Trade and Commerce, be alſo conſulted about the 
Finances. By this all Affairs are examined by 
Men free from all Suſpicion. All the Miniſtes Wt 
have a mutual Inſpection over one another: ther 
Views and Knowledge of publick Affairs is ret 
der'd more extenſive, and they become equal 
capable of managing every thing that relates t 
the Service of the Prince, becauſe they are ob. 
ged to inform themſelves of all theſe Matters, th 
their Advices may be wiſe and judicious. | 

XIV. The Prince however muſt take care, thai 
this Council may not altogether conſiſt of Mer 
who have particular Places of Truſt : for the Bent} 
to Power is ſo ſtrong, that Men to obtain it na 
one part of the Government, eafily conſent that 
others aſſume it in another. A Miniſter who 
wants to be independent, allows another to be 6 
too. The Miniſter who has the Management d 
the Finances, delivers himſelf from the trouble 

me 


{a) See Chap, XVII. of the Fir/t Part, towards the End. 
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ſome Iuſpection of one who manages foreign Af- 


one, if fairs, by allowing him to govern without Jealouſy, 
15 Tubus the Council becomes a Cabal, where every 
che. BY thing is approv'd, however pernicious to the State; 
lud. and where the greateſt Intereſt purſued is only 
Ks. that of a few private Men, who have ſhared a- 
** W mong themſelves the Government of the King- 
an dom, and who without any mutual Love or E- 


ſteem, aſſiſt one another to preſerve that Power 
tus | they have uſurp'd. : PR : 
de XV. To prevent this Combination, or to diſ- 
& ſolve it, the Prince muſt admit to his Council 
T ſome Men of great Integrity, who having no ſhare 
in the Execution of what is debated there, may 
have no other Employment but to give their O- 
pinion, and examine into the Conduct of all. 
vo RB XVI. O) If a Prince could find two or three Men 
- tb of ſuch great Abilities and Integrity, as to be qua- 
lificd for the higheft Dignities, but who don't 
Nr chuſe to accept of any, the admitting theſe to his 
(Council would make Fidelity and Sincerity flou- 
Wriſh there, and prevent the corrupt Deſigns of his 
an | Miniſters. 
| XVII. But without this Precaution, private 
lntereſt muſt prevail, and if the Prince is the Oc- 
+, eaſion of this, by ſhewing a Diſguſt of his Coun- 
eil, and conſulting in every Affair one who has 
tu the principal Management of it, under a Pretext 
Me of greater Conveniency or quicker Diſpatch : he 
ger muſt expect to ſee nothing but what every Mini- 
ſter pleaſes, and to preſerve no more than the Sha- 


eh dow of his Authority, when he abandons to him 
hs the Subſtance and Reality. 

e XVIII. He will imagine he governs with abſo- 
_ ute ſway, becauſe he gives Orders that command 
ble Obedience; but his Orders are preſcrib'd him by 
om C3 his 


] See aubat is ſaid in Chap. XVII. of the Firſt Part. 
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his Miniſters, whoſe will he blindly follows, they 
are abſolute and independent, and he their Slave, 
XIX. I make bold to intreat Princes to hear on 
this head one who imagin'd he govern'd with ab. 
ſolute Power, when Maſter of the Empire, but 
who afterwards voluntarily reſigning, and being 
then more able to ſee in what Servitude his Mini- 
ſters had kept him, confeſs'd that nothing was 
more difficult than to avoid their Artifices, no- 
thing more hard than for a Prince to govern with 
Equity. * (z) I remember often of having heard 
« my Father ſay, (theſe are the Words of the 
*« Hiſtorian) that when Diocletian became a pri- 
% vate Man, he look'd upon the Duties of an 
Emperor as the moſt difficult and hard of any 
to perform. Four or five Men united and com- 
<* bined to deceive him, eaſily ſucceed in this, 
They never ſhew Affairs but in that light 
which may make him approve them, and con- 
* ceal every thing which may contribute to give 
him a true and exact Knowledge of them. 
He is kept ſhut up at home, and inform'd of 
* nothing but what they are pleas'd to tell him. 
* Thus he confers the Magiſtracy upon Men 
<* quite unfit and unworthy, and removes from 
the Management of the State thoſe of the grea- 
<< teſt Merit. And in fine, a Prince in other re- 
<* ſpefts well diſpoſed, who might have been an 
excellent Emperor if his Miniſters had been 
« faithful 

(z) Ego a patre meo audivi, Diocletianum principem, jam 
privatum, dixiſſe; nihil eſſe difficiliis quam bene imperare. 
Colligunt ſe quatuor vel quinque, atque unum conſilium ad 
decipiendum Imperatorem capiunt ; dicunt quid probandum 
fit : Imperator, qui domi clauſus eſt, vera non novit. Cogitur 
hoc tantꝭm ſcire; quod illi loquuntur. Facit judices, quos her! 
non oportet : amovet a republica, quosdebeat obtinere. Quid 
multa? Ut Diocletianus ipſe dicebat, bonus, cautus, optimus 
venditur Imperator. Hzc Diocletiani verba ſunt, quz 1dcizc 
inſerui, ut prudentia tua ſciret, nihil eſſe difficilius bono Prin- 
Cipe. Vepiſc. in vit. Aureliani Imper. 282. 
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« faithful and upright, 1s corrupted by them in 
« ſpite of his Vigilance, Caution and Suſpicion. 
« This, ſays the Hiſtorian, is what an Emperor 
« deplor'd, who had known the Snares which en- 
« yiron a Throne, after he had deſcended from 
« it; and from this we may judge that nothing is 
% more rare than a Prince of true Wiſdom, nor 
nothing more difficult than to govern well.” 


—— — TS 
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CHAPTER X. 


A wiſe Prince has no Favourite; grants nt 
thing upon Sollicitations ; puniſhes ſevere) 
thoſe who puts them to Sale ; gives Women 
19 ſhare in the Government. 


ARTICLE 1. 


A wiſe Prince has no Favourite. 


I. HAT I underſtand by a Favourite, is 
one who without any Merit has acqui- 
red a great Power and Influence over the Mind of 
the Prince; who pleaſes him, but is of no real 
uſe to him: who has obſerved his Weakneſſes, 
that he may have the Government of him : who 
depends in appearance upon the Prince's Will 
that he may inſinuate into him, with greater Eaſe, 
his own : who ſtudies his Paſſions to gratify them, 
and by them to govern ; who endeavours to de- 
{troy and prevent the Growth of great and noble 
Sentiments in his Mind, that his Influence may 
be the more ſure and laſting : who gives him a 
Tafte for Pleaſures and Amuſements, that he may 
have the whole Authority and ſole Management 
of Affairs: who allows none Acceſs to the Prince 
but thoſe who are devoted to his Intereſt, and who 
are, as it were, his Spies and Watches; who 
dreads 
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dreads Merit, and bears it mortal Enmity ; who 
facrifices to his private Intereſt that of the Pub- 
lick, who confines to himfelf, and thoſe attach*d 
to his Fortune, all the Fruits and Advantages of 
his Favour with the Prince, who looks on no- 
thing as great but external Show, Independance 
and Riches, and in a word who is only capable 
of inſpiring the Prince with a Love of Tyranny, 
Pride, Profuſion, Expence, Pleaſures and Er- 
rors. 

II. Such a Favourite as I have deſcrib'd, owes 
his Riſe to Flattery, and endeavours to maintain 
himſelf in it by the ſame Methods. His Charac- 
ter in every reſpect is oppoſite to that of a faithful 
and fincere Friend, worthy of the Confidence of 
the Prince. He unjuſtly occupies his Place, and 
when in appearance he affects to reſemble him, 
his Sentiments and Heart are quite different. 
There 1s nothing a Prince has more to dread, than 
one of this falſe and dangerous Character, and he 
ought to bear him all that Hatred and Averſion 
due to Flattery. 

III. I have endeavour'd, in another place, (a) 
to deſcribe Flatterers. Their moſt remarkable Cha- 
racter, and which is in common to them all, is 
that they love none but themſelves, and would 
ſacrifice both Prince and State to their private In- 
tereſt, But Artifice and Cunning may reſemble 
Zeal and Affection ſo nearly, that it is hard not 
to be deceived and impoſed upon. A Courtier 
who is naturally of an abvirin Temper, and which 
Ambition improves and heightens, ſtudies with 3 

0 


(a) Ser the Character of a Flatterer, in Chap. XI. of the 
Firſt Part: and the Character of a ſincere Friend, in Chap. 
XIV. of the ſame Part. 

(5) Tiberium variig artibus devinxit adeò ( Sejanus, ) ut ob- 
ſcurum adversùm alios, fibi uni incautum intectumque effice- 
ret, Tucit, L. 4. Annal. p. 166. 
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ſo great care every thing that can touch or affe& 
the Prince, that he diſcovers, in ſpite of his Atten- 
tion to conceal his Sentiments, that they give him 
leaſure. He makes an artful Improvement of 
his firſt Inſinuations ; he appears reſerved, mo- 
deft, full of Reſpect, without any Views, ready 
to obey the Prince's Pleaſure, and to intereſt him. 
ſelf in nothing, if this be more agreeable : zealous 
for the Intereſt of the Prince, and with regard to 
his own quite indifferent ; he ſhews Capacity and 
Abilities, but at the ſame time clouds and obſcures 
them. (c) When he diſplays any Signs of Cou- 
rage or Greatneſs of Mind, it is in ſurprize, and 
he appears concern'd and vex'd for allowing it to 
be obſerv'd that he has any Merit. He ſets him- 
felf to deſtroy all who can give him any Jealouſy, 
and takes all Opportunities of leſſening their Cre- 
dit or Intereſt with the Prince, he ſpeaks no good 
but of thoſe who are in ſecret Intelligence with 
him, and affects a Silence with regard to thoſe 
whoſe Connections with him are well known, he 
3 himſelf with the greateſt care to diſcover, 
it the Prince diſtruſts him, and conceals from him 
with the utmoſt Caution his End and Aim to ſe- 
duce and corrupt his Mind, and to lull him aſleep 
by baſe and mean Flattery. 

IV. When he has overcome and ſurmounted 
the natural Repugnance that a Prince has to deliver 
himſelf up to the Government of any, he employs 
more outragious Flattery to perſuade him that he 
could honour none with his Confidence that have 
more Reſpe& and Confidence than he. He conſults 
the Prince in every thing, he gives him an account 
of the ſmalleſt Matters, and appears wary and 
moderate in the Exerciſe of that Power he has 

beſtow'd 


. 
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Ce Animus audax, ſui obtegens, in alios criminator: juſta 
adulatio & ſuperbia 16:4. ; , 
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peſtow'd on him. Thus he cures and prevents all 
Suſpicions and Jealoufies about his Management 
he gains every Day after this ſomewhat more In- 
fluence and increaſe of Power ; he takes upon 
kim with greater Freedom than at firſt to eaſe 
the Prince of the Trouble of Buſineſs. At laft 
he adviſes him to enjoy Repoſe and Pleaſures : 
theſe he provides for him according to his Taſte, 
at firſt innocent ; but at laſt ſhameful and crimi- 
nal; he inſpires him with a Diſguſt and Hatred 
of a numerous Court, where his Conduct is too 
much expoſed to view; he gives him a Fondneſs 
for Solitude, where he may be at full Liberty, 
and more his own Maſter ; and in fine, he gains 
ſo powerful an influence over the Prince, that he 
leaves him only the Title of King, while he is in 
Poſſeſſion of all the Power, 

V. What I have been deſcribing is not ſo uni- 
form but that it may admit of great Variety. 
All Princes and Favourites have not in every 
reſpect the ſame Character: But when once a 
Prince has given himſelf up to the Management 
of a Favourite, he may be carried as far as the 
Ambition of the Favourite pleaſes ; and his want 
of Spirit or his Moderation or dread of the Con- 
ſequences may engage him to ſet Bounds to his 
Ambition; but his immoderate Deſires will meet 
with no Check or Controul from the Prince. 

VI. There are ſome Favourites who love 
Pomp and Splendor,” who want all the World to 


know by their haughty Manner that they have 


the abſolute Power of the Prince. (d) A Prince 
who has any Degree of Diſcernment, need only 
open his Eyes to be diſguſted with this inſolent 
Favourite; yet he is ſeldom delivered from his 


imperious Rule, vithout ſubmitting to another 


who was irritated at the Favour of the Firſt ; 
thus 


{4) Hiſtory is full of lite Examples. 
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thus he rather changes his Maſter than gets free of 
Servitude. 

VII. There are other Favourites more wiſe 
and cunning (e), who are indifferent about a Shew 
of Power; they allow the Prince with Pleaſure 
to enjoy all the Badges of Royalty, to give Or- 
ders and do every thing, provided it be with 
their Direction and Advice. 

VIII. *Tis more difficult to perſuade the 
Prince to remove theſe Favourites 3 he does not 
feel his Dependance, they have gain'd his Heart 
by firſt ſeducing it, and thro* an Appearance of 
Modefty have likewiſe obtain'd the Government 
of his Mind. Mean time none are impoſed up- 
on and deceived but the Prince; and all know 
to whom they muſt pay their court, in order to 
obtain any Favours or Preferment. All know 
which of the Maſters is moſt to be dreaded, 
which of them ought to be attended with the 
greateſt Aſſiduity and flaviſh Dependance. 

IX. Sometimes ſuch a Favourite is a Dome- 
ſtick, an inferior Servant of the Prince's Palace, 
a Man of no Birth, without any Merit, but of a 
cunning and inſinuating Temper, who knows 
all the Paſſions and favourite Inclinations of the 
Prince, and knows how to make himſelf neceſſary; 
he underſtands and has a Taſte for a great many 
trifling Amuſements, He inſenſibly paſſes from 
the Confidence of a Domeſtick, to a Familiarity 
with the Prince, and from this to Favour ; then 
he afſumes a great Aſcendance over his Maſter, 
who is not on his Guard; and who thinks that 
the Authority he allows a Servant to have is of 
no conſequence, becauſe he will be always able 


to 

(e) Sublatis inanibus, vora potentia augere. Tacit. L. 4. 
Annal. p. 124. 

Scilicet externæ ſuber biæ ſueto, non erat notitia noſtri 

apud quos jus imperii valet, tranſmittuntur. Tacit. p. 

L. 15. Annal. 273. 
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to degrade him and leſſen his Power when he 
pleaſes. ; : ; 

X. If any Perſon of high Birth or eminent 
Rank ſhould take the ſame Liberties with his Ser- 
vant, the Prince would immediately ſee all the 
Conſequences of ſuch Freedom and Familiarity, 
redouble his Attention, and aſſume more State 
and Majeſty that he might put a Stop to the 
Increaſe of his Power; but this Domeſtick, as he 
thinks, is only what he pleaſes in a Moment, he 
can humble him and bring him to that low Sta- 
tion from which he rais'd him. He conſiders 
the Power that he allows him to aſſume as his 
own Work, and a Favour which he has always 
in his Power to recal. | 

XI. He does not know the influence of the 
Heart, and how weak and feeble all Reflections 
of the Mind are, when once Liberty and Inde- 
pendance are loſt, He is ignorant of the Advan- 
tage that a cunning Domeſtick takes from the 
Fondneſs and Favour of his Maſter ; in fine, he 
is a Stranger to the Knowledge of that propen- 
fity natural to all Men, but eſpecially the great, 
to juſtify their Choice and Inclination, and to 
preſerve to one that Degree of Favour conferr'd 
upon him, purely for this Reaſon, that others 
ar2 offended with this Preference, and reckon he 
did not merit it of the Prince. 

XII. (J) *Tis thus that ſo many Princes jea- 
lous of their Authority, and of the Power of the 
Nobles have allow'd themſelves to be govern'd 
by their Servants, either actually in a State of 
Slavery, or who lately obtain'd their Liberty ; 

the 

(f) Tleriqne principes, cum eſſent civium domini, libes. 
torum erant ſervi: horum conſiliis, horum nutu regebantur : 
per hos audiebant, per hos loquebantur ; per hos præturæ 
etim, & ſacerdotia, & conſulatus, imo & ab his pereban- 
tur. - - - EC1s præcipiuum eſſe indicium non magnis princif i: 
magnos libertos. Pang. Traj. p. 218. 
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they granted and refuſed Favours, as thoſe Men 
of obſcure Birth, but nobilitated by their Favour, 
adviſed them. All the Great paid their court to 
theſe Favourites born in Servitude, and imitated 
the ſlaviſh Submiſſion of the Prince who had 
refigned all his Authority and Majeſty to the 
loweſt and moſt worthleſs Servants of his Pa- 
lace. 

XIII. Theſe Princes did not want Ambition, 
and much leſs Pride and Haughtineſs, they even 
affected more than others Domination and Em- 
pire, yet they were entirely govern'd by thoſe 
Servants whom they rais'd to that high Degree of 
Power by their Favour. 

XIV. A wiſe Prince ought to make an uſeful 
Improvement of their Conduct, and to imagine 
he will not always continue the Maſter of thoſe he 
advances to Power, when he follows the Bent 
of Inclination, and does not confider their Merit. 
Let him diſtruſt the ſmalleſt Beginnings, if he 
is prudent, and not ſuffer himſelf to be gain'd 
by ſuperficial Qualities z let him always ſhow a 
Hatred of all kinds of Flattery; and not allow 
any Thing to influence him but Truth and Ju- 
ſtice; let him not communicate to any a Share 
of his Authority, but with great Prudence and 
after a long Trial : And let him preſerve his 
Mind free and independent, that he may always 
continue the Maſter of others. 

XV. Let him rigourouſly and ſtrictly examine 
if no Change or Alteration has happen'd in his 
Conduct, and if he has faithfully obſerved his 
former Reſolutions of governing fingle and inde- 
pendant: Let him not ſuffer his Mind to be ſe- 
duced, by preſerving it pure and free from thoſe 
Paſſions which give Acceſs and Admiſſion to Fa- 
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vour: (g Let him be upon his Guard, and chiefly 
againſt Luxury, Delicacy and Pleaſures, becauſe 
this Turn of Mind gives one of a Taſte ſkill'd in 
thoſe Things, Opportunity to make himſelf agree- 
able, and of conſequence neceſſary; let him by a 
ſober, grave Conduct baniſh his Court all thoſe 
who can't arrive to Favour but by contributing 
to the Pleaſures of the Prince ; and let him be 
afraid of being delivered by Divine Juſtice (+) in- 
to the Hands of a Favourite, that is, the moſt 
corrupt of all Flatterers, if he does not preſerve 
a Love for Truth, and ſhow a particular Regard 
to thoſe who are capable of telling it to him. 


AnrTIiCLE II. 


A wiſe Prince never grants any Thing upon Solli- 
citation. 


I. He muſt not upon any Occaſion be influ- 
enced by Motives purely humane ; nor grant up- 
on Sollicitation what he ought to retuſe according 
to the Rules of Juſtice. He muſt always be able 
to give an Account of his Conduct, a nd this Rea 
ſon muſt not be any foreign Conſideration. His 
Will muſt be directed by Knowledge and Truth, 
and not directed by the Will of another. He 
muſt be determined by proper Motives, and not 


by Recommendations which only inform him of 
what 


g) Ut alios induſtria ita, (Petronium) ignavia ad fa- 
mim protulerat : habebaturque, non ganeo & profligator, 
erudito luxu. inter paucos familiarium Neroni aſſumptus 
eſt, elegantiæ arbiter, dum nihil amcenum putet, niſi quod ei 
Petronius approbaviſſet. Unde invidia Tigellini (another Fa- 
Vourite of Nero :) quaſi adverſus æmulum, & ſcientia volup- 
voluptatem potiorem. Tac:#. L. 16. Annal. p. 297. 

% The Power of Sejanus, Favourite of Tiberius, as rather 
a Divine Puniſpment, than the Effe# of his Cunning. 
Non tam ſolertia, quam Deum ira in rem Romanum. 7a::?, 
I. 4. Annal. p 106, 
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what others defire, and not of his Duty, He: 
muſt judge and chuſe for himſelf, and not allow 
others whoſe Intereſt it is to conceal Merit, to 
make Choice for him. 

IT. If a Prince is not firm and ſteady in this 
Point, and if he is not Proof againſt all Sollicita- 
tions of whatever Nature, he will as often for- 
ſake the Path of Juſtice, as the Paſſions of Men 
force and oblige him. He will ſee indeed what 
is beſt, but abandon it thro? Weakneſs. He will 
have upright Intentions, and nevertheleſs out of 
a ſoft Complaiſance yield to the ambitious Views 

of thoſe who attack him. 

III. He will avoid raifing one Man to great 
Favour ; but in the Iſſue he will grant almoſt e- 
very Thing to an unjuſt Requeſt. He will do 
for many what he would reckon ſhameful and 
baſe to do for one, and without having a Favou- 
rite he will be as dependant upon the Will of ano- 
ther as if he had one. 

IV. The leaſt Deviations from the rigid and 
ſevere Rules he ought to preſcribe himſelf will be 
of dangerous Conſequence. Men will know in 
what Inſtances he has been overcome, and hope 
to have in other Caſes the ſame Succeſs ; they 
would urge his own Conduct againſt his Firmneſs; 
and Refuſals, after Favours granted to others 
upon Sollicitation, will become upon this Account 
the more odious. : 

V. A Prince ought to be more upon his 
Guard in this Point than others, for he may eaſily 
be influenced, by certain natural Inclinations, a 
Deſire of uſing his Liberty, and ſhowing the 
World that he is Maftes, and Fondneſs of plea- 
fing, and removing every Thing that may 
cauſe Pain, to grant what he would refuſe if he 
was more attentive to the Dictates of . 
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and was more affected with Regard to the pub- 
lick Good. 

VI. Next, he ſhould be on his Guard againſt 
the Nobles of his Court, and allow them no in- 
fluence over him, when they only make Uſe of 
Entreaties; *tis of Importance that they know 
Solicitations only ſerve to hurt Merit, and are 
rather an Obſtacle than Advantage. A few Ex- 
amples would convince them of this, but a 
Prince muſt not afterwards awaken their Hopes 
or Paſſions by an oppoſite and contradictory 
Conduct. 

VII. After the Nobles, all the Officers of the 
Palace, all the Domeſticks, all who approach 
near the Prince, and who have Acceſs to ſpeak 


to him upon all Occaſions, ought to be enjoin'd 


Silence with Regard to aſking him Favours, 
VIII. It may perhaps be thought proper that 
ſuch Perſons ſhould have a, freer acceſs than 
others: But this ought to be allow'd only where 
they ſupport a juſt Cauſe, and inform a Prince 
either of the Merit, the Neceſſities or the Suffe- 
rings of Perſons worthy his Regard. They 
ſhould be ſuch only as are known to be Men of 
Probity and Difintereftedneſs. Without theſe 
Qualifications, they deſerve not to be heard, or 
even to approach their Prince. The ſtanding ge- 
neral Rule ought to be, to refuſe every Thing 
they aſk : even when they alledge any ſpecious 
Reaſons, not to allow them any Weight, till 
they have been examin'd both as to their Grounds 


and Equity (i); that it may be notorious, that 
D d r.G- 


(i) Libertos ſuos {the Emperor Adrian) nec ſciri voluit in 
publico, nec aliquid apud ſe poſſe difto ſuo, omnibus ſuperio- 
ribus principibus vitia imputans libertoram, damnatis omni- 
bus libertis ſuis, quicunque ſe de eo jactaverant. Cum ſe: - 
vum ſuum inter duos Senatores è conſpectu ambulare vidiſſet, 


miſit qui ei colaphum daret; & diceret: noli inter eos — 
bulare, 
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nothing about the Prince carries any perſonal Cre. 
dit; and that nothing can prevail but Truth and 
Juſtice. 

IX. Without ſuch a Barrier the Prince will he 
beſet with continual Solltcitations. The Mo- 
ment his Ear is open to any one, it is known; 
the Inſtant he takes any of his Attendants into 
Favour, the whole Court rings of it : And 
the only Way for the Prince to put a Stop to the 
forward Addreſſes of Courtiers, is to give them 
to know that he is inacceſſible m any other Way, 
but that of Juſtice and Reaſon ; that it will be in 
vain for them to try any indirect Methods, by 
gaining over to their Intereſts, by Promiſes or 
Preſents, thoſe who approach him ; and that this 
will be tne infallible Way of loſing his Fx 
vour. 


ARTICLE III. 


A wiſe Prince ſeverely puniſhes thoſe bo put 1. 
Sale their Intereſt, and receive Money for Sol- 
licitations. 


I. Tis chiefly againſt this ſort of Corruption 
that the Zeal of the Prince ought to be inflamed; 
for no good can be expected if Sollicitations are 
bought, and Intereſt with the Prince put to Sale: 
Then neither Virtue nor Merit are advanc'd or 
promoted to Honour. No Regard is paid to 
Knowledge or Probity ; the publick Good is 
look'd upon as a Chimera; Money determines 
every Thing, and immediately infects all Condi- 
tions and Ranks of Men. 

IT. At firſt Men of great Rank who have Dig- 
nities and Honours, are aſnam'd of ſo ſcandalous 

a 


bulare, quorum eſſe adhuc potes ſervus. Spare, in his Lift 
Adrian, p. 172, 
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> Traffick ; but they allow Perſons who ſerve 
them to ſhare in it, and promiſe their Intereſt to 
thoſe who do them a Favour. *Tis, ſay they, with 
a good Intention. A Girl of Good-nature ſhall be 
the better married for this, a faithful Servant whom 
one is not able to reward, ſhall be freed from Po- 
verty. - 7 | 

11 In time, Avarice overcomes Modeſty; 
they ſhare with their own Domeſticks the Ad- 


| vantages and Profits bf -their Recommendation : 
and at laſt they appropriate this Trade wholly to 
| themſelves. From this they find a Reſource for 


Gaming, Luxury, and Expences which exceed their 


= lawful Revenues ; they don't even conceal from 
tze Miniſters of the Prince, that the Sollicitations 
they make them are attended with Gain: The 
* Miniſters hear theſe Kind of Informations with- 
cout Surprize or Aſtoniſnmenr, and only adviſe 


them to keep the Secret. As many are concern'd 


in the ſame Commerce, the Secret degenerates in- 


to Suſpicions, and theſe even reach the Pririce's 
Ears: He is at firſt enraged; reſolved to make a 


; narrow Scrutiny and be at the bottom of it : But 


he has been inform'd ſo late, and ſo many in his 
Service have been concern'd that he judges all 
Noiſe about it uſeleſs, and ſatisfies him with diſ- 
approving of it. After this he tolerates it, and 
at laſt he wants thoſe who approach him the 
neareſt to confeſs how much they receive, and 
approves of it; then his Favour is put to Sale, 
even with his own Conſent. 

IV. This involves the State in publick Cala- 
mites, Preferments are only acquired by ſatia- 
ting Avarice, and by Preſents the moſtunworthy 
may obtain them; the State is delivered up to 
theſe Vultures, as a Prey which they have bought, 
and who plunder from the Publick what theic 


Ambition has coſt them. 
D d 2 V. The 
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V. The moſt Modeſt and Virtuous, who 4 
firſt deſerted their Example, immediately folloy 
it, no other Way but that of Corruption bein 
open. Thus the Kingdom is filled with Men of 
inſatiable Avidity, who are quite Strangers to Ge. 
nerofity and Goodneſs. No Service is gratuitous 
Nothing ſucceeds but a ſelfiſh Activity; not only 
the publick Good is deſpis d, but even in py. 
vate Families all Sentiments of Humanity ar 
extinguiſhed, and even Compaſſion muſt be 
bought. 

VI. This Deſcription, as frightful and hideous 
as it may appear, does not exaggerate Matters 
Kingdoms have felt all the Miſeries I have repre. 
ſented, and preciſely in the Degree and Order | 
have pointed out. 

VII. If a Prince is afraid of running into ſuch 
Exceſſes, he muſt oppoſe them in the Beginning; 
for nothing ſpreads quicker and becomes more 
univerſal, than Corruption introduc'd by Avarice, 
A Prince can't be too happy in having none in 
his Service but Men of a diſintereſted Spirit; 
but it requires Vigilance to diſcoyer thoſe who 
are not poſſeſſed of this Virtue and Firmneſs of 
Mind to puniſh them. As I have already ob- 
ſerved he ought to hold ſuſpected every Sollte. 
tation, and ſhow the higheſt Diſpleaſure againſt 
it; and every Sollicitation that has been bought, 
he ought to look upon as an unpardonable Crime, 
both in the Corrupter and Corrupted. 

VIII. The leaft Puniſhment ought to be the 
Reſtitution of the Money receiv'd, which ought 
not be reſtor'd to the Perſons guilty of giving it 
but given it to the Poor; it were but reaſonable 
that on both Sides the Puniſhment were double, 
and that the Sollicitation purchas'd by Money 


ſhould coſt the Accomplices the double of what 


it was fold at: But ſuch Puniſhments are ſmall 
2 in 
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in Compariſon of the Crime; and there is no ef- 
fectual Remedy but the diſgracing thoſe who 
dard even to fell the Prince, by felling that 
Power and Intereſt they have with him, and de- 
priving them of their Employment, without any 
hopes of a Return. | 

IX. Theſe Puniſhments were leſs rigorous than 
thoſe we read of in the Hiſtory of ſome of the 
Roman Emperors, who had ſeen all the Conſe- 
quences of ſuch Diſorder. When Men boaſted 
Hof their Credit with the Prince, and promiſed 
to obtain ſome Favour of him, this ſufficed to 
their Condemnation. It was a capital Crime to 
receive any Money for Sollicitations. (/) It 
# coſt one his Life who imagined himſelf in favour, 

and had reccived of an Officer of the Army an 
hundred Crowns to recommend him. His Bod 
was expoſed to view on the Road that led from 
the Prince's Palace to one of his Houſes of Plea- 
ſure ſituated in the Suburbs of Rome, that all the 
World might be intimidated by this terrible Leſ- 
ſon : and (m) another who had abuſed the Confi- 
dence of the Prince, by taking Money of thoſe he 
had recommended as Men of Merit, was condem- 
ned to be ſtifled by Smoke, a Herald crying with 
a loud Voice, Thus he ought to periſh, who in ſel- 
ling his Maſter's Credit ſold only Smoke. 

X. This unworthy Recommendation was juſtly 
named : for there is nothing more frivolous nor 


Dd 3 more 


| (4) Damnatis omnibus libertis ſuis, quicunque ſe de eo jac- 
taverant, In wit. Imp. Adrian. 

(/) Qui de eo (Ce? Þ Emperenr Alexandre Severe) fumum ven- 
diderat, & a quodam militari centum aureos acceperat, in 
crucem tolli juſlit, per eam viam, qua eſſet ſervis ſuis ad ſub 
urbana imperatoria iter frequentiſinum. Lamp. in ejus vit. 
p. 212. 

( Fumo appoſito, quem ex ſtipulis atque humidis lignis 
herijuſſerat, necavit. Præcone dicente: fumo punitur, qui 

vendidit ſumum. 16;d, 5. 275. 
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more impertinent than a falſe Recommendation 
bought by Avarice, the Deſign of which is to im- 
oſe upon the Wiſdom and Equity of the Prince 
rom whom, like Smoke, it conceals the Knoy. 
ledge of what he ought to be acquainted with, 
XI. But this Smoke will ſpread an eternal Dark. 
neſs over the Prince and his Miniſters, if Avarice 
is not ſeverely baniſhed, if () the Hands of 4] 
are not pure, if the Teſtimonies given of Perſon 
are not founded on Truth; if Employments ar 
ranted to any but Men of worth, and if Virtu 
ever wants the Support and Protection of Riches 


AR TICLE IV. 


A wiſe Prince gives Women no ſhare in the 
Government, 


I. A Government ſo pure and diſintereſted, wil 
not allow Women to have any Management in i. 


When they have any Power, then Paſſion an 
Intereſt govern ; therefore a wiſe Prince will nd 
allow them to ſhare his Authority. 


IT. But before I proceed further, I muſt ei 


plain what TI mean by a Government in which We 
men have a ſhare of the Management: it is nt 


that where a Queen, who has the ſame View 


with the King, and who has as high a Regard to 
Juſtice and the publick Good, is conſulted up 


the Affairs of the State; nor even when a Lady | 


(z) Amici ejus ( Antonin le Pieux) nunquam de eo pet f. 


mum aliquid vendiderint. Jul. Capit. in ej. vit. p. 140. 


Nec dedit alicui, ( Enpereur Alexandre Severe) faculta Ia 


fumorum vendendorum de ſe. In ej. vit. p. 223. | 
Amicos ſanctos & venerabiles habuit, continentes, religio 
ſos, amantes principis ſui, & qui de illo nec ipſi riderent, n 
riſui eſſe vellent, qui nihil venderent, nihil mentirentur, n 
fingerent, nunquam deciperent exiſtimationem principis ſui, 
amarent. Lamprid. in vit. Alexand. Sever. p. 223. 


"Ow. "1 LY ET. 
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fall of Wiſdom and Virtue, whom the Queen ho- 
nours with her Confidence, has a ſhare in the ſe- 
cret Deliberations of the Prince. When he ſtops 
here, and allows no other Woman to have a Con- 
cern in publick Affairs, the Danger is either not 


| . great, or the Remedy 1s eaſy. 


III. But if he ſuffers cunning intriguing Wo- 
men, full of Projects, to advance their own and 
Family's Intereſt, to fill his Court, this is what I 
underſtand by a Government where Women have 
a good deal of ſhare. And the Prince will take 
it in good part that I warn him, it will be impoſ- 
fible in this Caſe to prevent Favour, Partiality, 
and Intereſt, from reigning in his Court. 

IV. Women, for the moſt part, are not very 
capable of diſcerning true and folid Merit, and are 
little affected with it; but they are touch'd with 
outward Appearances, and every thing that ſur- 
prizes and dazles them. Complaiſant and polifh'd 
Manners gain their Favour, and they are eafily o- 
vercome by exceſſive Flatteries and Reſpects. As 
they think of nothing but pleaſing, they attend to 
nothing but what pleaſes; and as they always 
ſnew a Fondneſs for Compliment and Praiſes, it is 
not hard for Men who know this Turn of their 
Mind, to appear worthy their eſteem, by teſtify- 
ing a good deal for them. 

V. They have, beſides theſe Faults, that of 
never continuing in the wiſe Mean, but carry 
their Sentiments, whether favourable or diſad van- 
tageous, too far; they manage all their Deſigns 
with a Degree of Activity and Forwardneſs, 
which converts all into Paſſion ; and they can't 
bear, but with the greateſt Pain, any Delay or 
Reflection. 

VI. As they quickly follow what ſtrikes them, 
they are often as ſuddenly diſguſted with their 
Reſolutions. They are govern'd by the firſt Im- 

| preſſion, 
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preſſion, which again gives way to another: thus 
they are ſucceſſively puſh'd on by contrary Mo- 
tions, which agitate them with new Deſigns and 
Projects, and makes their Conduct fo unſteady 
and unconſtant. 

VII. Their Ambition and Jealouſy make them 
Enemies to one another, tho* a common Intereſt 
ſeem'd to unite them; they labour to deſtroy one 
another by a thouſand Artifices ; and to arrive at 
a new Degree of Favour and Credit, few Me- 
thods appear wicked or unjuſt. 

VIII. The Deſire of Revenge is ſo ſtrong in 
them, that they employ every way of ſatiating it, 
To this they ſacrifice the State, the publick Good, 
the moſt ſacred Duties, and nothing but Impo- 
tence can ſtop its Fury. 

IX. *Tis the ſame with Love; every thing ap- 
pears allow d and lawful to this Paſſion. Tho! the 
Government be overturn'd, a civil War kindled; 
all is of ſmall Conſequence, if this Paſſion is gra- 
tified, 

X. Intereſt and Avarice have alſo a great ſway 
over Women, and one may obſerve the Venality 
of Favours and Sollicitations always begins with 
them, and that every thing 1s to be bought when 
they have the liberty of putting every thing to 
Sale. 

XI. They love Expence and Profufion, and 
give themſelves little trouble how they acquire the 
Means of gratifying this Humour. Their Deli- 
cacy, if they have any, is ſoon ſurmounted by 
the Deſire of having and ſpending ; they are not 
ſcrupulous how they have obtain*d AfMuence, and 
are only ſollicitous about the Continuance. 


XII. 
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XII. (o) As they are timorous in Danger, and not 
capable of bold and daring Counſels, they are alſo 
imprudent in the time of Peace, and think of no- 
thing but Joy and Pleaſure. 

XIII. The Court where they bear any ſway, 
from being ſerious degenerates into Amuſement, 
Pleaſures, and trifling Entertainments. Luxury, 
Flattery, Game, Love, and all the Conſequences 
of theſe Paſſions, reign there. The City imme- 
diately imitates the Court, and the Proyince ſoon 

follows theſe | pernicious Examples. Thus the 
| WE whole Nation, formerly full of Courage, becomes 
ſoft and effeminate, and the Love of Money 
„comes in place of the Love of Virtue. 

: XIV. *Tis therefore neceſſary, in order to ba- 

S niſh all Favour, Venality, Intereſt and Paſſion, 
to grant Women no ſhare in the Government. 
They will be modeſt and reaſonable when go- 
vern'd, but will fill the Court with Corruption, 
if they are allow'd to govern. 


o Ineſſe mulierem comitatui, quæ pacem luxu, bellum 
formidine morentur, . . non imbecillem tantùm, & imparem 
laboribus ſexum, ſed, fi licentia adfit, ſævum, ambitioſum, 
poteſtatis cupidum. Tacit. J. zr Annal. p. 87. 

The ſame Character cannot be given of all, that the Hiforian 
beſiows on Agrippina, Germanicus's Widow, that ſhe du only 
ambitious, without any other female Frailties. Agrippinazqui 
impatiens, dominandi avida, virilibus curis, foeminarym vitia 
exuerat. Tacit. I 6. Aunal. p. 154. Pleaſure and Ambition are 
feund united in moſt of them. 
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CHAPTER XL 


A prudent aud 5killful Prince has no Prime 
Miniſter. The Life of a Prince is ſeri. 
ous, loaded with Labours and Care. 


ArzTICLis J. 


A prudent and skillful Prince has no Prime 
Miniſter. 


T can ſcarce be expected all the Miniſters of a 

Prince ſhould have the ſame Merit, the ſame 
extenſive Genius, the ſame Capacity for Bufineſs, 
the fame Degree of Virtue, and be animated with 
the ſame Zeal ; it is not therefore reaſonable the 
Prince ſhould put equal Truſt and Confidence in 
them all, but ſhould regulate his Confidence by 
the Inequality of their Talents. 

IT. But there is a great Difference betwixt a 
very great Confidence in one who merits it, and 
an unlimited Confidence in a Prime Miniſter. *Tis 
the Duty of a diſcerning Prince to diſtinguiſh Me- 
rit, but a Prince of this Character will not allow 
himſelf to be entirely governed by any one. He 
continues the full Maſter, Judge, and Arbiter of 
all. He alone gives Motion to the State, from 
him proceed all Orders, and to him they muſt 


give 
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ive an Account how they are executed. The 
only Difference the Prince makes betwixt a Mi- 
niſter of great and one of leſs Abilities, is, that he 
employs the one in Affairs of great Importance, 
and the other in Matters of ſmaller Moment : but 
the Prince dire&s them both, and points out their 
different Occupations and Employments. 

III. This Authority which prefides over all, 
and overſees all, is the eſſential Character of a 
Sovereign. This he can't transfer to a Prime Mi- 
niſter, without degrading himſelf, and putting the 
Subject in his place. He ought to underſtand 
that he yields him his Throne, the moment he a- 
bandons the ſupreme Intendance over all his Mi- 
niſters, and all his Affairs: for the Throne is not 
a vain Image of Power and Grandeur, *tis the 
fame as Independance and ſovereign Authority 
and it is really to deſcend from the Throne, to 
give themſelves up to the Government of a Prime 
Miniſter, and allow him to diſpoſe of every thing, 
to keep his Colleagues in Subjection, to make 
them give Account of their Conduct to him, while 
he is accountable to none; to give the Manage- 
ment of the Finances to whom he pleaſes, to have 
the ſole Diſpoſal of Poſts and Rewards, and to be 
the chief Arbiter of War and Peace. 

IV. What remains to a Prince thus ſpoil'd, but 
the vain Phantom of Royalty? How can he, if 
he has any Spirit, ſee with Calmneſs of Mind, an- 
other reigning in his ſtead? If he was worthy his 
high Station, would he ſuffer another to reign in 
his Throne? Why does he declare his Weakneſs to 
the World? Why does he deliver himſelf and 
Kingdom to be governed by one born to obey 
him? Cannot he call for Aſſiſtance, without a- 
bandoning the Management of every thing ? Has 
Providence given him as a Show to the People, 

and 
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and may he indulge himſelf in Indolence and Eaſe? 
In what can he employ his Mind and Time, when 
all Affairs of importance are determin'd without 
him? What Talents or Parts has he, if he amuſes 
himſelf in ſecret with things that ſhould be the 
Employment of a Mechamick, or one of a curious 
Taſte? 

V. What would he have his Subjects and Fo- 
reigners think of him, when they ſee his Autho- 
rity neceſſary in nothing ; that all is done when 
they have obtain'd the Conſent of his Miniſter, 
and who know that all is determined before the 
Minifter gives him an Account? Does not he 
bluſh, when the Miniſter comes to converſe with 
him for Form's ſake, about what has been agreed 
to without him? Does he know any thing but 
what the Miniſter pleaſes to tell him, as proper to 
bring him to his Sentiments ? 

VI. Mean time, what Aſſurance has the Prince 
that the Views of his Miniſter are upright and 
honeſt ? And if they are not, is not he anſwerable, 
tho? he is ignorant of them? What Blindneſs is it 
to ſhare in the Villanies of others? Why does he 
abandon his People, that are his Children, to a 
Man perhaps cruel, and of inſatiable Avarice, and 
who certainly is not their Father? Why does he 
authorize Oppreſſion, the greater perhaps as they 
know very well it will be unknown to him? 

VII. But if he 1s indifferent to all this, why 
does he allow one Man to have all the Re- 
putation, Glory and Honour of Succeſs, while 
his Crimes are imputed to him? Why does he 
ſuffer one to have the ſole Praiſe for Favours con- 
ferr*d, while he 1s loaded with the Odium of the 
Refuſal? Why does not this affect and touch 
him, that the Miniſter employs all Arts and Me- 
thods to attach his Subjects to his own Intereſt, 
and diſengage them from their Loyalty? * 

VIII. 
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VIII. Does not he know what happened in 
France to the laſt Kings of the firſt and ſecond 
Race, for having ſuffered Miniſters to uſurp their 
Authority? Two ſucceeding Prime Miniſters have 
it in their power to bring about great Changes in 
a Kingdom; and when a Prince has no mind to 
fear theſe dangerous Conſequences, why is he ſo 
imprudent to make them ſo powerful ? 

IX. But tho' they ſhould not carry their Am- 
bition ſo far as to uſurp the Throne, it is impoſ- 
ſible but their immoderate Power muſt create great 
Diſorder in a State, by the Factions and Parties 
which Jealouſy and Diſcontent excite, and which 
the Weakneſs of the Prince, as well as the exceſ- 
ſive Authority of the Miniſter occaſion. ; 

X. Obedience to the King is not reckon'd hard, 
but to a Subject inſupportable. Men acknow- 
ledge the Maſter, but not the Servant; they in- 
cline to ſubmit to ſovereign Authority, but not 
ſervilely to cringe to one who ought to obey as 
well as others. (p) They ſubmit however if they 
are conftrain'd by force, but with a ſecret Indig- 
nation, and they ſeek out all Ways to pull down 
a Power that gives them ſuch Diſguſt. 

XI. Under a weak and credulous Prince, ma- 
ny Attempts of this nature are made, which com- 
monly prove unſucceſsful, but which as often in- 
volve the Nation in Confuſion, and under a Prince 
who will hear no Complaints againſt the Miniſter 
who governs, the Hatred againſt the Miniſter 
ſometimes fixes on the Maſter ; and *tis ſurprizing 
to ſee, almoſt among all Ranks, a Diſpoſition to 
Diſcontent, not far from a Revolt. This Evil, 
of all others, is the greateſt ; and a Prince, who 

has 


(p) Potentiam apud unum, odium apud omnes adeptus. Tu- 
. Annal. p. 37. 
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has any Love to his People, ought not to hazard 
mam — - - _.: 
XII. He ought likewiſe to fear leſt Fondneſs 
in the Miniſter to preſerve his Power, and make 
himſelf neceſſary, influence him to make War, or 
continue it without any lawful Reaſon. For it is 
more eaſy for him to pfeſerye his Power when 
the Army depends upon him, and the State has 
occaſion for his Services, than when Peace expo- 
ſes it to inteſtine Commotions. Thus will Prime 
Miniſters, who underſtand their Intereſts well, 
continue and keep up the Army, and take great 
care to find out Pretexts for this, which they var- 
niſh over with a Regard to the publick Good, 
The Prince is anſwerable for all the unjuſt Wats 
of which the Ambition of his Miniſter 1s the ſole 
Source ; and he expoſes himſelf, as well as his 
Kingdom, to all the dangerous Conſequences 
which attend Wars raſhly gone into. | 
XIII. In thus abandoning himſelf, without 
bounds or reſerve, to the Management of his Mini- 
ſer, he baniſhes from the Hearts of his Subjects all 
Love and Regard to the publick Good ; then pri- 
vate Intereſt is only purſued, becauſe the Minifter 
regards none but thoſe who are attach'd to him; 
for, from acting in one common Intereſt, Men 
ſtrive to form themſelves into Parties. They 
know that (q) the ſpeedy Way to obtain Favours 
is tamely to ſubmit to the Will of the Miniſter, 
that what is asked by Bodies of Men, and upon 
publick Motives, meets with infinite Slowneſs. 
Thus whatever regards the common Good is ne- 
glected, a Diſunion of Intereſt follows, as if the 
Subjects ſtood in no Relation to one another. 
XIV. 


(a) Tarda ſunt quæ in commune expoſtulantur : privatam 
gratiam ſtatim mereare, ſtatim accipiat. Tacit. J. 1. Annal. 


7 19. 
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XIV. From this proceeds another Evil, the 
Oppreſſion of all Men capable of conducting the 
State, or worthy of the Prince's Confidence: A 
Prime Miniſter, who has begun with depriving his 
Maſter of his Power, leaves none in Authori 
who don't bend the Knee to him. All Liberty 
and Generofity are odious to him, (7) and the more 
unjuſt his Hatred of all Men of Merit is, who 
don't ſubmit to his Inſolence and Pride, the more 
implacable is it, and *tis even a new Ground of 
Hatred (s) to have us'd one ill without any juſt 
Reaſon. | 

XV. But the greateſt of all Evils, is, that the 
Prince is look*d upon as a Rival, and they endea- 
your to rob him of his Power and Authority. 
%) He indeed, in appearance, has the diſpoſal of 
certain Poſts ; but there is a ſecret Condition re- 

uired by the Miniſter, which is a blind Submiſ- 
fon to his Will. Thus the Reward of Fidelity 
becomes the Price of Treaſon, and the Prince be- 
ſtows no Favours which are not merited by Crimes 
and Pertidy. 

XVI. It is in vain to anſwer, that a skillful 
Prince will make a better Choice of his Prime Mi- 
niſter, that he will get Information of his Con- 
duct, or only give him a limited Power. 

XVII. Nothing but Trial diſcovers the Bottom 
of the Heart, and makes Mens real Characters 
known: but Trial, with regard to a Prime Mini- 
ſter, can be of no uſe, becauſe the leſs faithful he 


15 Odiorum cauſæ acriores, quia iniqæ. Tacit. J. 1. An- 
nad. p. 21. 

(-) Proprium humani ingeniieſt, odiſſe quem læſeris. Iden 
in wit. Agricol. 5. 466. 
(9) Ad conſulatum, (& il faut dire la mime choſe de tous les 
emplois) non niſi per Sejanum aditus : neque Sejani voluntas, 
niſi ſcelere quærebatur. Tacit. I. 4. Annal. p. 134. 
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is, the more Precautions he will take to maintain 
his Power. 

XVIII. None will dare ſpeak againſt him to the 
Prince whom he governs : and if any are ſo bold, 
they will ſoon be involved in Ruin, and ſerve 


only as an Example to intimidate others. 


XIX. It would have been reaſonable in the 
Prince to have limited his Power before he em. 
ploy*d him as his Miniſter ; but ſince he has pleas'd 
to make every thing depend upon him, how will 
he be able to reduce to juſt bounds a Power be- 
come ſuperiour to his own ? And how ſhall he 
deliver others from a Yoke he firſt ſubmitted to? 

XX. The only Precaution a Prince can employ, 
is to make all his Miniſters equally dependent up- 
on himſelf, and not to confound two things which 
appear alike, entire Confidence and complete Au- 
thority. A Man of worth may deſerve perfect 
Confidence; but he can never deſerve of the 
Prince a renouncing and abandoning to him his 
own Authority and Power: And if a Prince is ſo 
weak, he ought not only not to take advantage of 


him, but employ his utmoſt Endeavours to hin- 


der his Prince from thus degrading himſelf; if he 
does otherwiſe, he fails in the moſt eſſential Part 
of his Duty. Fre 

XXI. It will be to no purpoſe to object the 
Example of the famous 7o/eph, (v) whom the 


King of Egypt exalted above all his Miniſters, 


The Life of this great Man is all over myſterious, 
and can't ſerve as a Rule for common Conduct. 
He was inſpired of God, who revealed to him 
what would happen in Egypt, His Prudence 
more than human, gave him a Superiority over 
other Men; and his Fidelity had been put to di- 
vers Trials, which left no room for Suſpicion. A 

Prince 


(v) Gene/. c. xli v. 44. 
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Prince who ſhall find himſelf in the ſame Situation 
with Pharaoh, and to whom Providence ſhall pre- 
ſent a Man as wonderful as Foſeph, will judge ve- 
ry wiſely m preferring him to all his Miniſters ; 
but the Prince will alſo reflect upon what Pharaoh 
ſaid to Foſeph: (x ) * According to thy Word 
« ſhall all my People be ruled, only in the Throne 
& will I be greater than thou.” Which ſignified 
that he would always preſerve to himſelf the im- 
mediate Inſpection of all his Kingdom, and con- 
tinue Maſter of all. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Life of a Prince is ſerious, requires Care and 
| Labour, 


I. It is not by Words that a Prince preſerves 
his principal Authority, (y ) *tis by a Life of 
Action, Labour, and ſerious Application to Buſi- 
W neſs. *Tis by remembring his Time belongs to 
the Publick, and avoiding to conſume it in Game, 
Amuſements, trifling Converſation, or Employ- 
ments unworthy of a Prince; *tis by paſſing from 
nere to Care, ſolacing himſelf after one Affair by 
attending to another, never continuing abſolutely 
idle, and knowing what Proportion of his time 
Exerciſes neceſſary to Health require. 

II. (z) A Prince born to command is alſo born 
to Labour both of Body and Mind. It is his Du- 


E © ty 


(x) Genef. c. xli. v. 40. 

90) Tiberius, nihil iatermifſa rerum cura, negotia pro ſo- 
atis accipiens, jus civium, preces ſociorum, tractabat. Jacit. 
—_ /. 4. Anal. p. 111. | 
0 Qui laborem & moleſtiam perferre vult, ne quid ſub- 
dit moleſtum ſit, qui pro illis periclitatur, ut in pace & ſecuri- 
ite degant, hie Rex eſt, Syne/. de Reg. p. 6. 
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ty to watch, and even to ſuffer, to preſervethe Securi. 
ty and Safety of thoſe whom God has entruſted to 
his Care. He is in the State (a) what a Pilot is ina 
Ship, who keeps cloſe by the Helm, wakes 


while others are aſleep, and who ſuffers the Hard- 
ſhips of Cold and Winds, that thoſe who truſt in 


his Application and Activity may not ſuffer any 
Danger. | 
JII. He is in the State what a General is in the 


Army he commands, who muſt give all Orders, Þ \ 


viſit all Poſts, prevent all Dangers, and paſs 
Nights and Days in Diſquietude, that he may 
deliver others from it, and put them in Safety, 
IV. He is with regard to the State what the 
Soul is with reſpe& to the Body. He muſt in- 
ſpire others with Activity and Ardour, animate 
them by his Example, make them indefatigable 
by his Patience in Labours and Fatigue, and 


comfort them by his Attention to their In- 


tereſts. 


V. Without this Vigilance every thing carrie 
the Marks of the Prince's Weakneſs and Lan- 


guor : his Indolence either lulls his Miniſters 


ſleep, or awakes their Ambition. They accuſton Þ 


themſelves to do only what they pleaſe. Ther] 


chief Care is to indulge Pleaſures, they give no 


Application to Buſineſs but out of ſelfiſh Motive: 
If any among them has more Spirit and Under. 
ſtanding than the reſt, he ſoon takes poſſeſſion of | 


that Station which the Prince has thro? Sott- 


neſs forſaken. 


1 4 
Vi 
+»X 


(a) Imperium curarum eft laborumque gravium ſuſcepto b 


voluntaria. A King is lilea Pilote: qui aliis, ſuavi & 


profundo ſomno ſepultis, vigilans obdurat. Theophi/. Infii BY 


Rog. pte. 2. C. 21. 
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VI. The Prince muſt even remember, that (3) 
a bad State of Health does not diveſt him of his 

Character. His Love of his People muſt ſup- 
kes port him againſt the Infirmity of his Body. He 
d- muſt, if poſſible, (c) die ſtanding. He muſt, to 
in his laſt Breath, be the Soul and firſt Mover of his 
ny Kingdom. 


t ; (3) Si parùm corpore valeret (L' Empereur Auguſte) lefici 
a, pro tribunali collocata, vel etiam domi cubans, jus dixit, 
BS. c. 13. 

a ) 7 eben lau: malade de la maladic dont il mourut : cum 
ay nec eo minùs muneribus imperatoriis ex conſuetudine fungere- 


tur, Imperatorem ait ſtantem mori oportere. Suet. in ejus vi- 
the 4a. c. 24+ 
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A Prince ought to employ all lawful Me. 
thods to enrich his Kingdom. The firſt Way 


is to encourage Agriculture, and the ſecmi 
to facilitate the bringing up of Flocks. 


e 


A Prince ought to employ all lawful Methods to en. 
rich his Kingdom. 


* FATHER of a Family, regardful of 

his own Intereſt, and that of his Chi. 
dren, 1s the moſt natural Image of a Prince that 
has a Concern for the Happineſs of his Subjeds, 
The wiſe Oeconomy of the firſt, his Induſtry to 
preſer ve or increaſe what he has received from his 
Parents, his Care and Affection for the Proviſion 
of his Family, are the beſt Pattern for a Father 
of the People to imitate. There is no Difference 
but in Extent of Duty; the Ground of the Oblr- 
cations and Sentiments is the ſame; and the Ap- 


plication of the one to improve, repair and turn to i 
a”count whatever belongs to him, is in little the 


© 


{me as the Application of a wiſe King to make 7 
his People happy, to procure them Riches and 
Plenty, to repair their antient Loſſes, and to bring 


to perfection any Works or uſeful Eſtabliſhments 
Ji 


D 
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II. An unwiſe King, faith the Scripture (d) 
« deſtroyeth his People, but thro? the Prudence 
« of them that are in Authority the City ſhall 
« he inhabited : the Power of the Earth is in the 
« Hands of the Lord, and m due time he will 
« ſet over it one that is profitable. 

III. All human Exhortations come ſhort of 
theſe Words, and I know nothing that can af- 
fect the Prince, if he is not lively touch'd with 
them. Let him then put the Queſtion if he would 


W chooſe to reſemble the unwiſe Prince who deſtroys 


his People | If he is allowed by God to reign as a 
Scourge to Mankind. Or if he is placed on the 
Throne to fill the World with Bleflings and Hap- 
pineſs, and rais'd up after great Calamities and 
Diſtreſſes to comfort Mankind, if God has inſpir'd 
him with Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to make Cities 
and Countries populous, and draw from all Quar- 
ters new Subjects and. Citizens. 

IV. Let him all his Liſe remember two Things : 
that God, touched with Compaſſion to Mankind, 
grants them in his appointed Time good 
Kings; and that the firſt Fruits of the good Go- 
vernment of theſe Kings are Riches, a multitude 
of Subjects and publick Felicity. 

V. Let him examine at all times if his Conduct 
anſwers the Deſigns of God : If it is for his own 
Intereſt, or to promote that of the People that 
he reigns ; whether he enriches his Palace or the 
Kingdom; whether his People grow rich by his Care, 
or are ruin'd and oppreſſed by extravagant Ex- 
pences. 

VI. Flatterers may deceive him, his affluence 
may contribute to ſeduce him; but Scripture gives 

E 3 him 


% Rex infipiens perdet populum ſuum, & civitates habita- 
bantur per ſenſum potentium. In manu Dei poteſtas terræ. 
& atilem rectorem ſu{citabit in tempus ſuper illam. Eccl. 
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him Marks, by which he may know if he is aPrinee, 
whom the Compaſſion of God has put upon the 
Throne. He has only to refle& upon the Con. 
dition of his People, and what good he has done 
them. If from being Rich he has reduced them 
to miſery, he is an unwiſe King: If from miſ 


he has advanced them to Riches and publick Hap. 


pineſs, he is a wiſe Prince, that God has given to 
the World, to be profitable to it by his Care and 
Application. | 

VII. (e) He ought continually to be thinking 
on Ways and Means of improving what the Pro. 
vidence of God has entruſted to him that he may 


give a Proof of his Fidelity, by the increaſe | 


of what he has received. Every Province and 
City, ought to be dear to him. He ought to wiſh 


the meaneſt Villages and Cottages may feel the : 


effects of his Goodneſs and Care. He ought to 


extend his Concern if poſſible, to private Perſons, 
and not be ſatisfied till all the World has Reafon Þ 
to be pleaſed with his Wiſdom and Vigilance; Þ 
thus endeavouring to imitate divine Providence, 
which is preſent every where, and attends as much 


to the good of Individuals as the general Good. 


VIII. He ought to ſtudy in the Liſe of good * 
Princes, not certain Actions which are deſcribed 


in Hiſtory with too great Pomp; but their wile Þ 
Oeconomy and Underſtanding in enriching ther 
State, and giving a new Face to a Country ruined 
by Diviſions and Wars. There is a good Ex. 
ample of this in the Book of Maccabees. Fudeab i 


had been made deſolate by the Princes, who had 


reſolved 


fe) Tantà 2 — ſubjectos ſibi populos rexit, ut omnia, 
& omnes, quaſi ſua eſſent, curaret. Provinciæ ſub eo cuncta 


floruerunt. Jul. Capitol. in vit. Antonini Pii. 


(f) Ad Dei imitationem te conferas, civitateſque non ſo- 
lim omni bonorum genere cumules, ſed etiam felicitatem, 
quantam potes, in unumquemque ſubditorum effundas. S 
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reſolved to leave no Inhabitants in it. (g) Two 
Brothers deſended it, but without being able to 
hinder the Enemies Arms to commit great Ha- 
vock ; they ended their Lives without reſtoring 
Tranquility and Peace. Judeab began to enjoy this 
under Simon, the third Brother, who by his wiſe 
Conduct made their ancient Calamities be forgot, 
and reſtored in a little time to his Country Abun- 
dance, Felicity and Glory, of which it had loſt 
all Hopes. Obſerve how the Scripture ſpeaks of 
this: (5) “ As for the Land of Judeab, that was 
« quiet all the Days of Simon, for he ſought the 
« good of his Nation in ſuch wiſe, as that ever- 
% more his Authority and Honour pleaſed them 
« well, he was honourable in all his Acts, he took 
« 7oppa for an Haven, and made an Entrance to 
ce the Ifles of the Sea. Then did they Till their 
Ground in Peace, and the Earth gave her 
« Increaſe, and the Trees of the Field their Fruit, 
“The ancient Men fat together in the Streets 
„ communing of good Things, and the young 
Men put on glorious and warlike Apparel. He 
made Peace in the Land, and Vrael rejoieed 
« with great Joy: Every Man fat under his Vine 
“and Fig Tree, and there was none to fray them 
neither were there any left in the Land to Fight 
* againſt them, yea, the Kings themſelves were 
* overthrownin thoſe Days; moreover he ſtrength- 
*© ened all thoſe of his People that were brought 
* low. The Law he ſearched out, and every 
* Contemner of the Law and wicked Per- 
* ſon he took away, he beautified the Sanctuary, 
and multiplied the Veſſels of the Temple. 

IX. A Prince will be well adviſed, when he 
takes for his Model, a Conduct which the Scrip- 
ture ſo juſtly praiſes, and the Succeſs which was 


ſo 
(s ) Fudas, Maccabeet, and Fonathas. 
(>) TL. I. Maccab. c. xiv. v. 4, 5. Ci & ibid. v 35 
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fo ſpeedy and Fortunate, but it is not a gener 
Admiration of this Character, which will make 
the King imitate it; he mult obſerve it minutely, 
and profit by every Circumſtance of it, let u 
therefore conſider it in a new Article. | 


Ax TI ILE II. 


One of the firſt Methods a Prince ought to emply 
to enrich his Country, is to protect agriculture. 


I. The Scripture begins with Agriculture“ eve. 
ry one Tilled their own Ground in Peace, the 
& Earth gave her increaſe, and the Trees of the 
Field their Fruit,” Then it paſſes to commerce 
the chief Support of which was the Fharbour of 
Foppa. It continues by relating his Victories and 
warlike Preparations, and ends with Religion, 
I will endeavour to follow the fame Order, I be- 
gin with Agriculture, fince it ought to be the firſt 
Fruits of Peace, and the firſt ſource of Plenty. 

II. (5) It is indeed the Source of true Wealth, 
and of riches which have a real Value, and not 
depending on the fancy of Men, which ſupp; 
the Neceſſaries, and even the - delicacies of Life, 
and make a Kingdom have no dependence upon 
Foreign Nations, but neceſſary however to them, 
they are the principal Revenue of the Prince, and 
ſupply the want of all other Parts of it. 

III. Tho' Mines of Gold and Silver ſhould be 
drained, tho? Pearls and Diamonds are buried in 
the Bowels of the Sea and Earth, tho? all Com- 
merce with Foreign Nations be forbid, tho? all 
Arts which are only employed about Ornament 
and Elegance ſhould be aboliſhed, the hen; 

| | f 


(„ Omnium rerum, ex quibus alliquid acquiritur, nihil eſt 
agriculturà melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine, 
nihil libero dignius. Cicer. L. 1. de Office p. 372. 

(+) Agro bene culto nihil poteſt eſſe nec uſu uberius, nec 
ſpecie ornatius. Cato apud Cicer. de Senect. p. 414. 
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are put away, they Periſh with Hunger. 
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of the Earth would ſupply the Want of them 


all: it would afford a ſufficient Revenue, and 
ſerve both to maintain the People and Armies, 
neceſſary for their Defence. | 

IV. Agriculture, is then of the higheſt Conſe- 
_ and Moment to a Nation; ſince ſtrictly 


ſpeaking it alone 1s neceflary. One 1s forc'd to ac- 


knowledge this, for its Evidence is too apparent 
to be contradicted; and yet in almoſt all Nations 
Agriculture is the leaſt protected: and moſt 
Princes are miſinform'd of the Intereſt they have 
to hold it in Eſteem and Honour, and to ſhew 
Regard to thoſe who apply to it. 

V. A wiſe Prince ought to put a Value, on all 
the Lands of his Kingdom, and diſcover all poſſi- 
ble ways of Augmenting its Fertility. This he 
ſhould reckon a tundamental Maxim in Govern- 
ment. 

VI. One of the beſt ways of Effecting this, is 
to aſſign a certain Portion of Land in property 
to every Father of a Family, who lives in the 
Country Villages, that this Field may be (1) cul- 
tivated with great Care, when he has ſuch In- 
ereſt in it, that his Family may be main- 


tain'd by it, and kept in the Country. 


VII. When Men in the Country, have no 
Lands of their own, and are either upon Wages, 
or have Farms, they don't beſtow ſuch Care and 
Labour in cultivating the Ground, and even 
work with Regret. A bad Seaſon, or a War, 
drives them 'away and diſperſes them, becauſe 
they have not taken root in any particular Place. 
If they ſtay, they are a charge to their Maſters, 


ho are obliged to maintain them; and it they 


VIII. 


%] Semper boni aſſiduique Domini referta cella vinari- 
olearia & penuaria, villaque tota locuples eſt. bid. 
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VIII. None of them have any reſource for Fu. 
turity ; all that they can gain is little enough to 
preſerve their Lives. None have an affectionate 
Concern for them, they are Strangers on the 
Lands which they cultivate; when the War or 
rigourous Seaſon ceaſes, they are not invited to 
Return; another has taken Poſſeſſion of their 
Lands. Thus a tranſient Accident depopulates 
the Country, and occaſions the Miſery 9 many 
Families, which a Paternal Inheritance would 
have preſerv'd, either by keeping them in the 
Country, or inviting them to Return. 

IX. This Truth ftrikes ſenſibly in Flanders, 
and the Neighbouring Provinces, which tho? they 
have been the ſeat of War almoſt Two Hundred 
Years, yet the Ground is as well cultivated, as if 
they enjoy*d perpetual Peace; becauſe the People 
in the Country have always ſome Lands in Pro- 
perty 3 this makes them chooſe rather to live with 
the Enemy, than abandon their Properties; and 
allow them to take a Part of their Fruits, pro- 
vided they may ſafely enjoy the Reſt ; they con- 
ſider that tho they may take away their Crop, 
yet the Lands are Immoveable. 

X. It is by this Method that the Countries 
have been preſerved ; and the proportioning the 
Taxes to the Riches. of the People, has ſav'd 
their Properties. For if theſe Taxes had been 
Arbitrary, or Immoderate, they would have forc'd 
the Proprietors to fell, without being able to 
make any new Purchaſes, ſince the exceſſive 
Taxes, extend over all the Country: And the 
Price of Land would fink, the Country formerly 
Rich, and Happy, would become Poor, and 
Wretched. 

XI. This Misfortune has become almoſt gene- 
ral in certain Provinces, formerly Rich and Weal- 


thy, 
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thy; and all the Miſeries I have mention'd, have 
proceeded from it as their natural Conſequences. 
XII. The only Remedy a Prince can apply to 
this Evil, is to leſſen the Taxes upon Men, and 
Lands, that the Induſtrious may ſave ſomething, 
and acquire a Stock from their Frugality 3 Which 
they will always do, when it is in their Power. 
Vll. (n) A Prince inſtead of oppreſſing Far- 
mers, ought to make their Condition eaſy and 
reeable, encourage others to imitate their La- 
bour and Induſtry; relieve them when they are 
Old, and have a numerous Family, be extreamly 
pleaſed when in their old Age, they have any re- 
poſe, and the con veniencies of Life, behold with- 
out Envy, their having acquir'd ſomething by their 
great Labour, that they may be free from it af- 
terwards, for it's by a very laborious and abſtemi- 
ous Life, that they are able to pay their Maſters, 
and ſupport their Family: This all will be con- 
vinced of who keep their Eſtates in their own 
Hands, in hopes of greater gain; they will find 
themſelves lofers, becauſe they are neither capa- 
ble to endure the ſame Labour, or Abſtinence. 
XIV. A Prince ſhould ſhew Favour to all 
who lead a hard and laborious Life, in cultivating 
the Earth, which maintains the Rich, who with 
all their Gold and Silver, would Dye of Hunger 
without its Fertility. He ought not to deprive 
thoſe of their Bread who give it to others, nor 
rob thoſe of the Fruits of the Earth, who make 
them ſpring forth. They have the beſt Title to 
them who water them with their Sweat it is cruel 
and barbarous too, when Men are enrich'd by 


their Labours, to leave them in Poverty and 
Want. 


n) Ipſa Agricultura magnum incrementum ſumeret, k 
quis, vel per agros, vei per vicos, optime terram excolentibus 


pramia conſtituerit. Xenoph. de Regno p 916, 
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Want. Their Groans tho? deſpiſed by Men, af. 
cend to the Throne of God, and a Prince ought 
to dread nothing ſo much as forcing thoſe who 
cultivate the Ground, to addreſs God with Tears 
in the Words of the Fews, in the Time of E/dras: 
(n) The Land which thou gaveſt to our Fa- 
c thers, for to maintain them with its Fruits, is 
now Subject to other Maſters, and we are in 
* Bondage. It only bears Increaſe for the Kings 
t thou haſt ſet over us, for the Puniſhment of 
* our Sins; they Exerciſe over us, and our 
„ Flocks, an Arbitrary domination, and we are 
all in great Diſtreſs.” | 

XV. Of all Employments which have not an 
immediate Relation to God and Juſtice, Agricul- 
ture (o) is the moſt Innocent. It was the Exer- 
ciſe of the firſt Man in Paradice, and afterwards, 
it was a Part of the Puniſhment God inflicted. on 
him ; thus in both theſe States of Innocence and 
Sin, it was commanded him, and in his Perſon, 
all his Poſterity : Nevertheleſs, it has become in 
the Judgment of Pride, the moſt Contemptible 
and Vile of all Employments : And when uſeleſs 
Arts are Encouraged, and marks of Honour are 
put on Employments, which contribute to the 
oppreſſion of the People, thoſe who Labour for 
the Wealth and Happ neſs of others, are left in 
Miſery and Want. | 

XVI. (p) A wiſe Prince will not fall into this 
Error. He will prefer Agriculture to all the Arts 

| | 23 which 

(=) E/A. C. IX. v. 36. & 37. 

Set. G0 FI v. 16. 

Cyrus minor, Perſarum Rex, præſtans ingenio, atque 
Imperii gloria, cum Lyſander Laczedemonius, vir ſumæ vir- 
tutis, veniſſet ad cum Sardis, eique dona a ſociis attuliſſet, ei 
quemdam conſeptum agrum diligenter conſitum oſtendit. 
Quum autem admiraretur Lyſander, & proceritates arborum, 


& directos in quinguncem ordines, & humum ſubactim atque 
turam 
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which Pride and Vanity have taught Men. He 
will ſpeak of it on all occafions with the greateſt 
Eſteem ; he will adviſe the Great not to deſpiſe 
Oeconomy, and the Culture of their Lands, he 
will not praiſe their ſumptuous Palaces, and ſu- 
perfluous Expences, but their wiſe and reaſonable 
Care of their Eſtates ; and he will ſet a higher 
Value upon a Farm that 1s well cultivated, than 
all the Beauties of Splendid Houſes which bring 
no Profit. Two or three Words of his will be 
obſerv'd, and have a great Effet. Men will re- 
turn from a falſe to a true Taſte z from Superflu- 
ity, to what is neceſſary, and whereas, Men of 
high Birth, knew nothing but to ruin their E- 
ſtates, they will learn to preſerve and increaſe 
their Riches, by a lawful Care of their Eſtates, 
which will greatly redound to the Good of the 
Publick. 

XVII. The Prince will inform himſelf by his 
Governors, or Intendants, of thoſe Countries 
which are not cultivated for want of Inhabitants, 
or thro' Negligence. He will conſult ſxilfull 
Men, about ways of Populating deſart Places, 
and making them turn to Account and Profit. 
He will hear Mechanicks, who have Senſe and 
Experience. He will give to Neighbours Lands 
that have been a long Time abandon'd, but hav- 
ing firſt advertis'd the Antient Proprietors. He 
will excite the Induſtry of the Inhabitants, by 
taking all Methods of baniſhing Sloth and Igno- 
rance. He will invite Foreigners who are labo- 
rious, to come and cultivate the Lands which 
are only Barren thro? their Careleſſneſs. He will 
grant Exemptions from Tributes for many Years, 
to 


ws 


puram, & ſuavitatem odorum; ei Cyrus reſpondit: atqui ego 
omnia iſta ſum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea deſcriptio: 
multæ etiam iſtaram arborum mea manu ſunt ſatæ. Cicer. de 


denect. Xenoph, Occonomico. pag. 414. apud. Xenoph. pag. 830, 
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to thoſe who ſhall improve them. In fine, he 
will examine if the Fields which are reckon'd na- 
turally barren, are ſo in every reſpect; he will not 
allow them to be neglected, till he is quite con- 
vinced that all Care would be ſuperfluous. 


rern ML 


A ſecond Way is to facilitate the bringing up of 
Flacks. 


T. But a Way from which a Prince may ex- 

— greater Ad vantage, is the bringing up of 
locks: upon this Agriculture chiefly depends. 

Without Flocks the beſt Lands can't be cultiva- 
ted, and a Farm is ruin'd when it wants them. 
On the other hand, they ſoon enrich and render 
fertile the moſt barren Lands. (q) Where no 
SOxen are, ſays the wiſe Man, the Crib is lean, 
„but much Increaſe is by the Strength of the 
* 

IT. A Country changes its Appearance, and is 
renew'd in a moment, when it is full of Beaſts, 
ſome of which ſerve to plough the Earth, others 
to give Milk and Wool, others are fit to 
Burdens, others to be fed for Sale; but all of 
them enrich the Ground, it becomes barren and 
wild when theſe fail. 

III. The Office of Shepherd (r) and Husband- 
man ſhould be inſeparable ; the one feeds the Cat- 
tle, which ſerve to cultivate the Earth ; and the 
Earth, in her turn, maintains the Cattle. 


IV. 


Prov. c. xiv. v. 4. 
(7) Ars pecuaria cum Agriculturi conjuncta eſt. Kenoph. 
Occontm. 5 83 "= 
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IV. By theſe two Methods, a Country as nar- 


row as Judeab was crouded with an infinite Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, and full of Towns and Cities, 
was fertile to the Tops of the Hills, and main- 
tain'd the neighbouring Nations. But ſince a co 
vetous People, Enemies to Labour and ignorant 
of Agriculture, have become Mafters of that 
Country, it is a mere Deſart, full of Sands and 
Rocks. And thoſe who are Strangers to what In- 
duſtry and Art may produce, can ſcarce give cre- 
dit to what the Scripture relates of its Fertility, 
and which it compares to Rivers flowing with 
Milk and Honey : but this Compariſon was juſt, 
when the Country was full of Flocks, and by 
Culture produced Corn and Graſs enough to feed 
them ; and when all Places, tho? naturally barren, 
were made fertile by Methods, the natural Reſult 
of numerous Flocks. 

V. Independently of Agriculture, Flocks are 
the Riches of a State; they provide it with Food, 
Clothes, Materials for principal Manufactures, Ex- 
change for Commerce, and a perpetual Succeſſion 
of Riches, which are renewed and multiplied eve- 
ry Day; theſe formerly made the principal Wealth 
of the Ancients. One may ſee by the Hiſtory of 
Job, one of the moſt powerful Eaſtern Princes, 
what was their chief Riches: and they would ſtill 
be the principal Reſource of Princes and States, 
if they applied themſelves as ſeriouſſy as the An- 
cients, to this lawful and fertile Fund of increaſing 
their Revenues. 

VI. The Anſwer of an ancient Roman, (Cato 
the elder) very well skill'd in Agriculture and Oe- 
conomy, to a Queſtion propoſed to him about the 
lawful Ways of becoming rich, is well known. 
He inſiſted chiefly upon feeding Flocks; he had 

| Ex- 
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Experience on his fide, and deſerves to be cre. 
Cited. 

VII. But fince Tributes 3 been rigorouſſy 
exacted, Flocks have been ſeiz'd like other Good? 
Poor F: amilies have been robb'd of thoſe Beaſts 

which afforded them their Subſiſtence. Thus the 
Shepherd and Husbandman are diſcouraged. The 
Country 1s emptied both of Men and Beaſts, the 
Fields neglected have a miſerable and melancholy 
Appearance, which, when cover'd with Flocks, 
were agreeable and wealthy, and afforded abun- 
dance of Materials both for the Pleaſures of Life, 
and Advantages of Commerce. | | 

VII. To remedy Evils, or to prevent them, 
a Prince ought to forbid, under the higheſt Pe- 
nalty, the ſeizing or carrying off any Beaſt, upon 
any Pretence, nay not for the moſt neceſſary Tri- 
butes. The Prince will gain by this, tho* he may 
ſeem to loſe by it; he ought to hear, againſt this 
wiſe Reſolution, neither the Remonſtrances nor 
Complaints of thoſe who receive his Revenues. 

IX. He ought alſo to forbid the killing of 
young Animals, except at certain times, when 1t 
would be difficult to bring them up upon account 
of Winter. 

X. A Prince ought to take the Advice of Men 
of Knowledge and Skill in this Affair, and to con- 
trive with them al! Methods of increaſing Animals 
as much as poſſible; (g) he ſhould, according to 
the Advice of the wiſe Man, look upon this part 
of Oeconomy as eſſential, and not to judge accor- 
ding to the falſe Ideas of moſt Men of Buſineſs, 
who give themſelves ſmall Concern about the State, 
provided they are enrich'd ; and who think they 
promote the [Intereſts of the Prince, by putting - 

deat 


's) Eccl. c. vii. v. 24. 
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death his Subjects, by draining the Source of his 
Revenues, in diminiſhing the Number of Flocks, 


which, if protected, would greatly increaſe them: 
: for upon theſe depend Commerce and Manufac- 
tures : and we ſhall immediately ſee of what con- 
| W {quence Trade and Manufactures are to a Prince 
and his Kingdom. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
A third Way for a Prince to enrich jj 


Kingdom, is to encourage Commerce both at 
home and abroad. A fourth is to eftabliſ 
Manufattures, and employ all his Subject 
in uſeful Labour and Induſtry, Obſerds. 
tions upon theſe two Methods. 


ARTICLE I. 


Prince ought to favour Commerce, and firſt 
Home-Trade. 


I. 


Kingdom, however large, may be com. 
pared, when it is well govern'd, to 2 


rich Houſe in the Country, where they buy ver; i | 


few things, and ſell a great many. 


II. It muſt have few Wants when other Nx . 
tions have great occaſion for the Produce of tie 


Country. Otherwiſe it will be ſoon drain'd of 
Money, if it has no Commodities to ſell, and will 


always continue poor, if it is perpetually con- 


ſtrain'd to buy. 


III. The Buſineſs then of a wiſe Prince is to : 4 
put his Kingdom in a Condition of having a great 


many Superfluities which may compenſate by Wi 


Exchange the Neceſlaries they may want of other al 


Nations. 


1 
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IV. Itis of great Conſequence to favour Com- 

= merce in the Kingdom, by giving all encourage- 

ment to it, and removing every Obſtruction. O- 

therwiſe a Province, which for Example has no 

Oil or Wine, but abounds in Iron and Flocks, 

can't diſpoſe of what they have too much, nor 

buy what they want, and it is juſt ſo with that 

Province, which draws no Profit from Oil or Wine 

proportioned to what it would do, when allowed 
to Trade with a Province depriv'd of theſe. 

V. Immoderate and high Taxes upon Commo- 
W dities often ruin Trade and Commerce, becauſe 
1 they exceed the Profit and Gain ariſing from them. 

= VI. This Obſtruction too proceeds from a Tri- 
bute put on a certain River, the Entrance of a Ci- 
„p or Province formerly on the Frontiers of the 
EKingdom, becauſe it belong'd to another Prince. 
This tribute has been however kept up, and even 
W augmented, tho' the Province has been reunited 
to the Kingdom. 

VII. Theſe hindrances and obſtacles devour 

Trade, make Goods which have no Conſumption 
In the way of Commerce quite uſeleſs, and reduce 
other Places, where they are neceſſary to Miſery 
and Want, where they might have been ſold at a 
= reaſonable Profit, or exchanged with Goods of 
equal Value. 
VIII. The Union of the principal Parts of the 
& Kingdom is thus interrupted, Wealth does not 
= circulate, the Natives of the Country, are almoſt 
always forced to buy for Foreigners what they 
would have found at Home, if their Commerce 
had been freed and open: Foreigners ſometimes 
buy in one Harbour of the Kingdom to ſell to 
another, becauſe they grant them Priviledges 
which are refuſed to Subjects. 

IX. If a Prince would remove the Impediments 
FTI Ot 
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of internal Commerce, by diminiſhing Taxes, his 
Revenues would conſiderably increaſe by ſons 


Conſumpt and Tranſport : And befides, the riches; i 4 
of the Provinces ariſing from Trade would turn t,; 
great Account, they would bear with greater Ea: Wi 


the Expences of the Publick. 


X. Sometimes Commerce between differen 


Provinces is prevented by the badneſs of th; 


Roads; if this Pifficulty is not inſurmountable, | 
Prince ought to Remedy it. : 

XI. A River may often be made Navigzh 
without any great Expence; or another may be 
made further ſo. Theſe Advantages a County 
| attentive to the Intcreſt of Trade will not neglet; 
and in the time of Peace, a Prince full of Aﬀet; 
on to his People, will not ſhow indifference n 
this Affair. 5 

XII. Sometimes the Inconvenience of paſſing 
an uncultivated and deſart Country prevents al 
manner of Commerce: It would be highly uſcfi 
to build there ſome Villages and Inns, and invit 
Inhabitants, by certain Priviledges to facilitate tht 
paſſing from one Country to another. Nothing 


makes Commerce go more briskly on in a King: 


dom than frequency of Towns, ſafety of Roads 


and convenient care ot Carriage: It is incredibl 


how much conſtant Trade contributes to mak: 
a Nation active, and rouſe their Induſtry. 


XIII. All Commerce from one Harbour of th: 
Kingdom to another, ought to be in the Hands jm 


of the Natives of the Country. Foreigners mult 


not be allowed to take Advantage from their flotn 
and indolence, and much leſs have certain Priv- | 
ledges granted them by the Prince, which are re- 
fuſed his Subjects. All tributes put on Entries 
into Harbours ſhould be equally paid by alk 
And if the Prince thinks proper to make any 
difference, it ſhould be in Favour of his W 4 

XIV. 
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XIV. It is incredible how great miſchief the not 
obſerving theſe Rules brings upon a Kingdom, by 
rendering almoſt all the Merchants of Maritime 
Towns fimple Factors, by reducing great Num- 
bers of the Sailors to miſery and floth, for want 
of Employment; and thus transferring to Fo- 


Y reigners, often the Enemies of the State; the prin- 


cipal branches of Trade. 


AzrTictz II. 


% A Prince ought to favour Commerce with other 


Nations. 


I. It is greatly the Intereſt of the Prince to fa- 
vour Foreign Commerce, that his Subjects may 
get free of what they can't conſume, and which 
would prove uſeleſs to them, that their Induſtry 
may be excited, by ſeeing the advantages of their 
Labour, that Manufactures may not languiſh and 
Decay, that the Kingdom may be provided in 
what it does not produce; or at leaft not in 
proportion to its Wants, that Merchants, Sailors, 
and all kind of Mechanicks may be uſefully em- 
ployed, Commerce being as it were their Soul and 


Life, that the State which has no Mines may have 

Gold and Silver, that a rich Revenue that will 
occaſion little Expence to the Subjects, the great- 
eſt Part of it being paid by Foreigners may ariſe 


from the Duties of Export and Import, that a 
Navigation may be brought to Perfection, by the 


knowledge of the Seas, and different Coaſts, that 
ea Officers may be trained up, and prepared for 


Danger, by guarding and protecting the Mer- 


chants Ships, and that there may be Troops 
which other trading Nations can't conquer; but 


there 
e) Major mercatorum numerus excitabitur, ſi is qui pluri- 


mum — affectus honore fuerit. Xenoph. de Regno 


p. 916. 
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there are few Subjects which require more Atter, 
tion and Prudence than Foreign Commerce. 
II. The Prince ought not to allow Goods to he 
carried out of the Kingdom which it has Occaſion 
for, and muſt ſoon buy at a much dearer Rate, 
as Corn for Example, Oil or Wooll. He ought 


not only to make rigorous Laws againſt this, but Wi 
obſerve an incorruptible vigilance, he ſhould trut 


the Mana 
tegrity and 


ement of the Harbours to Men of i. 


” - _ 


indefatigable Application, becauſe In. 


tereſt finds ways of eluding all Laws, and when 
the Gain is very great, no Fidelity almoſt is Proof, i 


III. He muſt not allow a great part of the My. 
ney of the Nation to go out of it for frivolous 
things which have no Value, but what Fancy and 
Vanity put on them, otherwiſe the Nation would 
be ſoon full of needle Works, as uſeleſs as Cob 
webs, and would give in exchange for them what 
is of neceſſary and ſubſtantial Uſe. 


IV. But it is for raiſing of Commerce they mul 


be allowed to enter the Kingdom, the State 


ought to make up their Loſs in admitting them by Þ 


a very high Tax. Private Men who buy theſe 
Vanities deſerve to be puniſh'd for preferring then 


to the publick Good, and to have their Avaric | 


ſmart for their Pride. All lenity and ſoftneſs in 
this Matter is hurtful and prejudicial to the State. 
V. The Prince muſt not allow the Manufactures 
of the Kingdom to be ruined by the importing of 
Foreign Goods, or exporting what ought to be 
employed in them. Faults or Neglects in theſe 
two Points are of dangerous Conſequence, and too 
great Care can't be taken in preventing them. 


VI. Merchants muſt not be conſulted about 


their Commerce, when the Buſineſs is to compare 
it with another Branch of Trade that may be de- 
ſtructive to it. Their Opinion ought not to deter- 


mine the Matter, but a Council of Trade eftabliſh- 
ed by the Prince. 


_= I > 2 7 2 - 35 | © * 
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VII. The Council of Trade ought to be com- 
poſed of Men of the higheſt Rank in the King- 
dom, but the moſt skillful and upright Traders 
ought to beadmitted. Without this Caution they 
would fall into great Miſtakes which a Speculation 
without Experience cannot prevent. However, 
Men who have a perfect Knowledge of the Inter- 
eſt of the State, and are influenced purely by a Re- 
gard to the publick Good, ought to be the Judges 
in all theſe Matters. 

VIII. The Maxim that Trade ought to be free, 
is only true 1n z What we have already obſer- 
ved makes us ſee that it is falſe in many reſpects ; 
but when the Precautions that have been men- 
tion'd are well obſerv'd, tis advantageous to the 
State not to diſturb or moleſt Commerce, not to 
make too narrow an Enquiry in ſome things, but 
rather to rely on the Information and Honeſty of 
the Merchants, who underſtand them better than 
Men who are not of their Trade, and whoſe In- 
ſpection and Curioſity will only ſerve to vex and 
fret them. 

IX. It would be of greatadvantage to the State, 
to have ſome Harbours free from all Taxes, in 
order to invite Foreigners ; but if theſe Goods are 
only of an imaginary Price, or ruinous to the Ma- 
nufactures of the Kingdom, they muſt not be al- 
low'd to enter the Harbour without paying a Tax 
appointed, thus to learn Foreigners to load their 
Ships with more uſeful Commodities, and the 
Subjects not to buy Goods which they won't b: 
allow'd to ſell. 

X. What chiefly invites Foreigners to trade 
with any Nation, is the Attention of the Prince 
to protect them, to hinder all Injuſtice being done 
them, to command a quick Reparation of the leaſt 
Injury, to ſuffer no delay to be put to this by a- 
ny of his Officers, to ſhew a great Averſion to al 
f 4 Subtletie 
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Subtleties and Tricks, which are deſtructive oi 
Commerce. 

XI. He will refuſe all Protection to Traders 
who have abus'd the Truſt and Confidence of the 
Publick; or who endeavour to obtain of their 
Creditors a Diminution of their Debt, in order to 
enrich themſelves. Their Affairs ſhall be rigo- 
rouſly examir'd into, and that by Perſons whom 
Intereſt cannot corrupt. 

XII. The Prince will carefully maintain the 
Authority he has been pleas'd to give the Judges 
call'd Conſuls, and particularly thoſe of them who 
are careful in preſerving the Intereſt of Traders: he 
will inform himſelf of their Probity and Skill, by 
Perſons who are not ſuſpected. 

XIII. He will look upon the Reputation of the 
Kingdom, with regard to Equity and Honeſty, 
as eſſential to Commerce. He will eſtabliſh this 
Character both by his own Conduct and that of 
his Officers, whom he will puniſh if they a& con- 
trary to his upright Intentions : he will put no dif- 
ference betwixt a Foreigner and his own Subject, 
the powerful or weak, thoſe who have many Pro- 
tectors, and thoſe who are quite unknown, 


ARTICLE III. 
The Attention of the Prince to Manufafures. 


I. His principal Concern will be about Manu- 
factures already eſtabliſhed in the Kingdom, or 
which he intends to eſtabliſh in it, becauſe upon 
them depends all Commerce, he will look upon 
this part of his Adminiſtration and Oeconomy as 
the moſt important to the publick Good. There 
are Rules to be obſerv'd in this: the moſt eſſen- 
tial, in my opinion, are the following, - 
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Il. He ought to know what his Kingdom pro- 
duces, and employ it in Manufactures ; it would: 
be a ſhameful Negligence in him to allow other 
Nations to carry it off, and thus difcourage the 
Induſtry of his Subjects. 

III. He ought to inſorm himſelf of the Wants 
of his Kingdom, and what draws moſt Money 
from it; and endeavour to buy Materials for 


Manufactures at the leaſt Expence, that his Sub- 


jects may be employed in uſeful Work. 

IV. He ought to hold for a Maxim, that 
things wrought in the Kingdom, tho' dearer than 
foreign.ones, are more profitable to the State, be- 
cauſe they employ the Natives of the Country, 
and make Money circulate without going out of 
it. 

V. In eſtabliſning a Manufacture, he ought at 
the ſame time to be ſure of its turning to a profit- 
able Account, that ſo the Undertakers may not 
be ruin'd. 

VI. When he eſtabliſhes a new one, he ought 
to take care it don't hurt another of the ſame or a 
different kind; by encreaſing the Number of the 
Silk Manufactures, the woollen ones may be inju- 
red. A Manufacture of old ſtanding is expoſed 
to Ruin and Decay, when a new one of the ſame 
ſort is eſtabliſhed very near it. He muſt not be 
impoſed upon by ſlight Probabilities, nor by Pro- 
poſals in which particular Perſons are intereſted. 
He muſt carefully examine into every thing, and 
without Prejudice. 

VII. *Tis for the Intereſt of the Publick, that 
no ManufaQures be allow'd which injure the 
poor and inferior Tradeſmen, by depriving them 
of their Work; and that no Manufactures be 
carried on by Machines, which would have em- 
ploy'd Numbers of the People. The great Care 


of the Prince ſhould be to employ all his Subjects, 
| that 
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that by their Labour they may be ſupported. 
He may praiſe and reward thoſe (v) who make 
new diſcoveries in Mechanicks ; but if they proye 
a prejudice to the Poor, he ought to reckon it 
ſufficient that he reward the Inventor, but at the 
ſame time forbid the uſe of what would only ſerve 
to increaſe the number of the Poor and Indolent. 

VIII. The having of certain Things at a low 
Price is a weak Relief of theſe two great Eyvils. 
The dimunition of the Price is but little felt; but 
a multitude of idle Subjects is a heavy load on a 
Government. 

IX. For this Reaſon thoſe Manufactures ought 
to be encouraged moſt, which employ the greateſt 
number of Hands in both Sexes, and where both 
young and old may be of ſome Service ; for all 
ought as far as poſſible live by their Labour. Beg- 
gary ought to be baniſh*d, and none who have 
Health ought to be idle and uſeleſs to the State. 

X. If idleneſs in ſome Places is invincible, and 
Hands are wanting to carry on Induſtry, labori- 
ous and skilful Workmen muſt be called from a- 
nother part of the Kingdom, or from Foreign 
Countries, to teach the Natives of theſe Places 
to Work, and make them aſham'd of their Lazi- 
neſs. 

XI. It is alſo neceſſary in theſe Circumſtances 
(x) to invite Foreign Merchants to ſettle in the beſt 
Towns; to grant them Priviledges, and religiouſly 

obſerve 

(v) Yeſpaſian well knew the importance of this maxim. 
Mechanico, /aith his Hiſtorian, grandes columnas exigua im- 
penſa perducturum in Capitolium pollicenti, premium pro 
commento ( for the invention) non mediocre obtulit, operam 
remiſit: præfatus, ſineret ſe plebeculam paſcere. Seton. C. 18. 
(x) Negotioribus, ut Roman volentes concurrereut, maxi- 
mam immunitatem dedit: mechanica opera Romæ plurima 


inſtituit. Ve Emperor Alexander Severus : It is related in hi: 
Life. p. 212. 
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obſerve the Promiſes that were made them. This 
is a ſure way of giving Life and Spirit to Trade 
of inſpiring the Citizens with Emulation, of ex- 
citing their Induſtry, and of reaping Advantage 
from every product of the Country, which other- 
wiſe would be uſeleſs : For the beſt Countries be- 
come Poor and Barren thro? idleneſs, and every 
thing it produces is loſt, when they don't know 
its uſe, or negle& it. A little jealouſy towards 
Foreigners that are more active and diligent, ſerves 
to rouſe and awaken the Spirit of a Nation. The 
Prince ought to make uſe of this Spur to excite 
his Subjects to induſtry; but he ſhould not hear 
their complaints and murmurings againſt Foreigners 
invited by his Promiſes. 

XII. It is not advantagious to the State to en- 
courage Manufactures, which are ſupported by 
Luxury, for when their Number is much in- 
creaſed, there is a neceſſity of ſuffering Luxury, 
tho' pernicious to the State, for fear of even ruin- 
ing it, by putting an end to Luxury. The Prince 
muſt carefully attend to this, otherwiſe the Evil 
and Remedy will become equally dangerous. 

XIII. Manufactures employed in conſuming 
and deſtroying Gold and Silver are hurtful to the 
Publick, becauſe they render Coins more ſcarce, 
by employing theſe precious Metals, which are 
the Soul of Trade, and not natural to the Country, 
in Works that are trifling, and of more real Value. 

XIV. If the Prince does not think proper en- 
tirely to ſuppreſs them, he ought at leaſt to leſſen 
their Number ; he ought not ſo much as tolerate 
them if he is not certainly informed that the Gold 
and Silver they conſume is repaired by the Fo- 
reign Gold and Silver they bring into the Kingdom. 

XV. If he is well aſſured that Manufactures 
ſerve only to promote Luxury, he muſt abſolute- 
y forbid them, but allow the Workmen a conſi- 
derable 
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derable time to ſeek a Settlement elſewhere, and 
even in Part, make up their Lofs at the publick 
Expence, fince the State will be a Gainer by their 
Departure. | 

XVI. For this Reaſon he ought to prohibit all 
who deal in gilding, who are a real loſs to the 
State fince their Trade brings in no Foreign 
Money, ſuch as ornament Houſhold Furniture, 
or Equipage by gilding, which are not tranſported 
out of the Kingdom, and which conſume Gold 
and Silver without repairing them. 

XVII. It would be even very advantagious not 
to allow Manufactures to enrich Stuffs where Gold 
and Silver are employed, unleſs it is to el] 
them to Foreigners, and the Subjects are prohi- 
bited the wearing them. A ſage Republick () 
obſerves this Rule, ſevere to Luxury in their own 
State, but magnificent in the Stuffs they ſell to 
Foreigners, thus making the Gold and Silver they 
conſume turn to Profit and Advantage, 


(3) The Republick of Venice. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The fifth Way of enriching a State, is to 
baniſh Uſury, forbid by the Law of God, 

_ contrary to the Intereſt of both Prince and 
People, of Agriculture and Commerce. 


Are 


Uſury is forbid by the Law of God. 


T would be in Vain for a Prince to enrich his 

Kingdom, if he allow'd Avarice and Uſury, 
to rob the People of the Fruit of his Care. He 
ought to remember that God, when he gave 
Laws to the People of Iſrael, and model'd their 
Common-wealth (z), forbid their taking Uſury of 
any but Strangers; and by this he has inform'd 
all who govern Kingdoms, that Uſury is contrary 
to the Publick good, and ought to be look'd on 
as an Evil, the pernicious Conſequences of which, 


ſhould be turn'd upon the Enemies of the State : 


For the Strangers that are mention'd in the Law 
of God, were confider'd as Enemies; and the 
People were order'd, not only to deprive them 
of their Goods, but alſo, to take away their 


Lives. | | | 
II. This 


Dru C. AXXIII. v. 19, & 20. 
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II, This diſtin tion of Strangers and Brethren, 
ceas'd by the Goſpel, which unites all Mankind 
in one Body, of which Jeſus Chriſt is the Head. 

III. Thus all Uſury is forbid ; and thoſe (a 
who will elude the Force of the Command, by 
confining it to the Poor are condemn'd by the 
Laws diſtingiſning betwixt Brother and Stranger, 
and not betwixt Rich and Poor, by the Terms of 
the Law, which are genera] ; (5) by the Ex- 
preſſions of the Prophets, which are as general; 
and by the Conſent and Practice of the Jews, 
who are convinced that all Uſury is forbid them, 
and who only exact it of Strangers. 

IV. The Son of God, who came to make the 
Antient Law more Perfect, and not to aboliſh it, 
and who commands us a more Perfect Righteouſ- 
neſs than that of the Phariſees ; adviſes us at 
moſt (c) to take it in certain Circumſtances, with- 
out expecting the Principal : That we may excel 
Infidels, who have no View to Eternal Rewards, 
and who always expect to receive as much as they 
have given. 

V. This Doctrine has been unanimouſly taught 
by the Saints of the Church. None of them 
have ſpoke doubtfully in this Matter. They 
were all perſuaded that Uſury was forbid by the 
Law of God, and that Chriſtians were more ſe- 
verely enjoin'd this Command, than Jews. They 
expreſſed themſelves ſtrongly againſt it, both in 
their Writings and Diſcourſes, without Regard to 
contrary Cuſtoms, or Civil Laws, which appear*d 

to 


(a) Pſalm, XIV. LV. LXXt 

(6) Exechiel. C. XVIII. v. 5. 8. & 13. 

c) Si benefeceritis his qui vobis bene faciunt, quæ vobis eſt 
gratia? ſiquidem & peccatores hoc faciunt: & fi mutuum dede- 
ritis his a quibus ſperatis recipere, quæ gratia eſt vobis ? nam 
& peccatores peccatoribus fænerantur, ut recipiant æqualia. 
Mutuum date, nihil inde ſperantes: Luc, C. VI. v. 33. 34.35 
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to Favour it. The Church at laſt had the Inte- 
eſt, to get the Civil Laws made agreeable to the 
Law of God; and the Chriſtian World has been ſo 
) WW covern'd for many Ages, except in Countries 
U where Hereſy has taught Men, to deſpiſe the 
e moſt Sacred Laws, and Ancient Traditions. 
f 


AnzTicrtiz I 
Uſury is contrary to the Intereſt of a Prince. 


I. Tho? Religion ought to be our Guide in 
every Thing, and teach us what 1s juſt, or un- 
{ juſt : Tſhall conſider Uſury, not as forbid by the 
| Laws of God, but as it is deſtructive, to the In- 
| tereſt of a State, and ſhew that good Policy 
| would perſuade to baniſh it, tho* the Law of 
God, had been leſs clear and preciſe. 

II. The Prince is more intereſted in this Affair 
| than any other; for he commonly gives riſe to 

Uſury, and falls the firſt Victim, the diforder of 
his Affairs ſpreads the Diſeaſe thro? all his King- 
doms, which at laſt conſumes and devours it. 
III. A Prince who manages his Affairs with 
Wiſdom and Regularity, who meaſures his Ex- 
pences by his Revenues, who has always ſome- 
thing in reſerve till they are paid him, has no 
occafion for Uſury : And he is far from thinking 
that he can't ſupport his Dignity, without aban- 
doning Part of his Riches to devouring, and 
unjuſt Uſurers to ſupply him with Money. 

IV. He knows that with Regard to Oeconomy, 
there is no difference betwixt a King, and a private 
Lord; that if a private Man ruins his Affairs, 
by borrowing upon Uſury, the ſame Conduct will 
alſo ruin him; that if the Manager of a private 
Man's Eſtate, ruins it by advancing him Money, 
upon 
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upon exorbitant Uſury, thoſe who employ the 
fame Methods with Regard to the Prince, muſt 
be bad Servants; and that if the Eſtate of a 
—_ Man come at laſt into the Hands of this 
anager, the Revenue of the Prince will alſo 
fall into their Hands, who under a pretext of 
relieving and aſſiſting him, pillage and rob him. 

V. Good Management and Order exclude 
Uſury. It is an Evil which ariſes from another; 
and only becomes neceſſary when all is in diſor- 
der, and the Aﬀairs of the Prince are in ſuch a 
bad Situation, that he can't ſubſiſt but by bor- 
rowing, and new Taxes; which give him relief for 
ſome Time, but ſoon involve him in greater Con- 
fuſion and Perplexity. 

VI. Ulſury, in Place of remedying the Evil, on- 
ly ſerves to Increaſe it. It not only diminiſhes 
the Revenues of the Prince, but alſo the Fund 
that produces them, which it obliges him to ſell, 
and reduces the Prince to the Neceflity of delay- 
ing the Payment of his Debts, or giving Aſlg- 
nations upon uncertain or diſtant Funds, and thus 
involving a great many who had truſted him with 
their Money, in Miſery and Want. 

VII In this new diſorder, Uſury is apply'd to 
a ſecond Time, as a new Remedy: But what Re- 
medy ! It takes advantage of the Publick Cala: 
mity by a thouſand Tricks and Villainies, which 
would be ſeverely puniſh'd at any other Time, 
but which the dangerous Situation of Affairs, 
oblige to conceal and connive at: Then the moſt 
exorbitant Uſury appears neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve ſome remains of Happineſs, after it has 
ruin'd both Prince and People. 

VIII. All theſe are the neceſſary Conſequences 
of Uſury, theſe are the Advantages it brings a 
Prince : Thus it increaſes his Reputation and Re: 
venues ; thus it enables him to protect his mm 
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ple, to govern them mildly, and to relieve them 
in their Diſtreſs ; thus it makes him attend to the 
Merit of the diſintereſted, the Enemies of covet- 
ous avaricious Men. It no Doubt makes him ſlow 
in impoſing new Taxes, merciful and tender in 
levying the Old. | 

IX. In this Manner will a Prince, of the moſt 
upright Intentions, be obliged to Manage, when 
he receives any Aſſiſtance from Uſury. For none 
can borrow always upon hard Terms, without 
throwing themſelves into great hardſhips, parting 
with their Eſtates, or declaring themſelves inca- 
pable of paying their Debts. The moſt Power- 
full will be forced to this, as well as private Men, 
* tho? ſomewhat more ſlowly. He ought to con- 
fider which is more ſhamefull and baſe ; loading 
his Eſtate with immenſe Debt, and governing 
with as little Prudence, as a Minor who ruins 
his Eſtate by borrowing on Ulſury ; or be obliged 
not to pay the moſt Juſt and Lawful debts. 

X. There are none that can bear the Weight of 
Uſury long, without conſiderable gain by Com- 
merce, to pay off their Debt, for if they ſpend 
the Sums they borrow, it will be impoſlilge fon 
them to pay the Intereſt, and much leſs the Prin- 
cipal : And it's well known a Prince does not em- 
ploy the Money he borrows in the Way of Trade, 
but conſumes it immediately. Thus, all he bor- 
rows becomes a Load, that at laſt will prove in- 
ſupportable, and every Remedy renders the 
Diſeaſe more incurable. | 

XI. I know that tho? the Ancient Revenues 
of the Prince, have been Exhauſted by the An- 
ticipations of Uſurers, yet new Inventions will 
be fallen upon to ſupply this loſs, by the very 
Methods of Uſury. 

XII. But their Arts can't continue for ever, 


they all fall heavy on the People, whom a 
G g Prince 
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Prince ſhould treat as his Children, They bring 


leſs Profit to the Prince, than to theſe Uſurers, - 


who are ſure to diſſemble their Gain, and exagge- 
rate their Loſſes. They make the Prince not on- 
ly odious, but miſerable, by keeping him in 2 
conſtant Dependance, and reducing his State, his 
Patrimony and Heritage, to a deplorable Miſery. 

XIII. I know that a Prince may be hardned 
againſt theſe Calamitics, and give himſelf little 
trouble about To-morrow, provided he has to 
Day, what may gratify his Paſſions. My Suc- 
ceſſor may he ſay, ſhall live Frugally, and Re- 
medy the Miſery of the State : This Care and 
Concern TI leave to him. 

XIV. But are theſe the Marks of greatneſs of 
Soul, and inward Worth? Had the Prince no 
other Views when he aſcended the Throne, and 
aſſumed the Government, but to impoveriſn his 
People, and only to leave to his Succeſſor, 
what he could not Waſte and Deſtroy ? Don't 
theſe Maxims involve the State in Misfortunes, 
and expoſe it to the inhumanity of Uſurers; are 
not they purſu'd by Miniſters, who have no 
Rega for the Prince, or Happineſs of the 
People ? 

XV. Uſurers indeed give out that without 
them, neither the State nor the Prince can ſub- 
fiſt, this they eafily perſuade thoſe who have a 
Share in their gains, and whom they lend Money 
to at high Uſury, to give to the Prince at a much 
higher. They have Reaſon to talk ſo, when the 
Prince and State, are only ſupported by thoſe 
who have ruin'd them : but they would be a- 
ſham'd to advance theſe maxims in a flouriſhing 
Republick, or in a Monarchy, where all the Re- 
venues of the Prince are free. 

XVI. The ſureſt Mark of the right Govern- 
ment of a State, is when there is no occaſion for 


the - 
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the Aſſiſtance of Uſury; or when upon rare oc- 
caſions there is a Neceſſity of having recourſe to 
it, it may borrow upon very ſmall Uſury, and 
immediately pay it off, by appropriating Funds 
for that purpoſe. 

XVI. On the other Hand, it's a ſure Proof a 
State is without Credit, and of Conſequence, ac- 
cording to the Sentiments of the Publick, it is 
ul governed, when it can't borrow Money, but 
upon high Uſury : And it's as certain that a State 
is ruin'd, when it is obliged to borrow at ſo high 
n 

XVII. It is ſometimes Neceſſary, as J have 
already obſerv'd, for a State, or which is the 
ſame Thing, for a Prince to borrow Money. But 
in what Reſpects is a Prince on a worſe Footing 
than a private Man, that they would refuſe to 
lend him Money on eaſy Terms ? If they had 
really a Zeal for his Service, could not they ſhew 
it by ſupplying him with Money, upon a ſmall 
Intereſt ? and if the Prince was well advis'd, 
would he be eaſy in granting them high Uſury ? 
or would not he think immedately of ways to 
pay them off ? 


AR TICLE III. 


Uſury is contrary to the publick Good. 


I. It is fo far from being true, that a Prince 
and State ſtand in need of ſuch ſupport, that for 
many Ages the moſt powerfull Princes and 
Kingdoms, have been ignorant of it, and forbid 
it as deſtructive. This has been the Conduct not 
only of Chriſtians, but alſo of Infidels, Princes 

G g 2 who 
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who (d) had Reaſon and natural Equity only tg 
direct them, and were ſo far from believing that 
Uſury was neceſſary, and of publick Uſe, that 
they gave vaſt Sums of money to be deſtributed 
among the People, and to deliver them from the 
oppreſſion of Uſury. 

IT. I can't but relate in this Place the Words 
of a very wiſe Hiſtorian, which perhaps will 
make Men aſham'd, who are as ignorant of true 
Politicks, as they are of the Goſpel. “ (e) A- 
„bout this Time (it was under the reign of 
& Tiverius) Accuſations were brought befor 
e the Pretor, againſt Uſurers, or violaters of 
the Law, that Cæſar, the Dictator, had made 
eto regulate the Rate of Intereſt, and the Pro. 


portion of Lands, each Man ought to poſith 
> 0 In 


d) It is avell known what Cato the Elder anfever'd to On 
ho asR'd him what he thought of Uſury. Cuim ille dixiſſet: quid 
fenerari? tum Cato, quid hominem, inquit, occidere? Cie, 
L. 2. de officiis. 

e) Interea magna vis accuſatorum in eos irrupit, qui pect- 
nias fænore auctitabant adverſam legem Dictatoris Clan, 
qua de modo credendi poſſedendique intra Italiam cavetur, © 
miſſam olim, quia privato uſui bonum publicum poſtponitur; 
ſanè vetus urbi funebre malum & ſeditionum diſcordiarum 
que creberrima cauſa, eòque cohibebatur antiquis & mins 
corruptis moribus. Nam primo duodecim tabulis ſanQum, 
ne quis unciario fenore amplius exerceret, cum antea ex lib. 
dine locupletium agitaretur. Dein rogatione 'tribunitia a 
ſemuncias reduQa : poſtremò vetita uſura, multisque plebis 
ſcitis obviam itum fraudibus, quz toties repreſſæ, miras pet 
artes rurſum oriebantur. Gracchus Pretor, multitudine peri- 
clitantium ſubactus, retulit ad ſenatum: trepidique patre, 
(neque enim quiſquam tali culpa vacuus) veniam a Principe 
petivere ; & concedente, annus in poſterum, ſexque menle 
dati- queis ſecundum juſſa legis, rationes familiares quiſque 
componeret. ... Donec tulit opem Cæſar, diſpoſito per mei- 
ſes millies ſeſtertio, fataque mutandi copia ſine uſuris per tt! 
ennium, ſi debitor populo in duplum prædiis caviſſet. Sic re. 
feta fides: & paulatim privati quoque creditores repet.. - - 
acribus, ut fermè talia, initiis, incurioſe fine. Tacit. L. ö. 
Annal. p. 150. 
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« in Italy. This Law of Cæſars, was not long 
« obſerv'd, private Intereſt was more powerful 
« than Love to the Publick. Uſury is certainly 
« one of the moſt Ancient Evils of the Re- 
« publick, and moſt ordinary Cauſe of Seditions. 
« For this Reaſon ſo many Laws have been 
made, to reſtrain it even in corrupt Times. At 
« firſt the Laws of the twelve Tables, reduc'd 
« jt to one per Cent. whereas before that it was 
« Arbitrary. Soon after at the Requeſt of the 
« Tribunes, it was brought one half lower: And 
« at laſt abſolutely forbid. And as it endea- 
« youred to appear again under different Forms, 
« and by different Artifices, the People made 
different Decrees to Root it out. The Prætor 
« aſtoniſh'd at the Multitude of the Guilty, and 
not daring to give Judgment againſt them, re- 
« ferr'd the Affair to the Senate. But almoſt all 
„ the Members of the Senate, being contain'd 
ein the Accuſation, had recourſe to the Clemen- 
*« cy of the Prince, and demanded of him the 
“ Pardon of a Crime become univerſal. The 
* Prince granted the Petition, and allowed them 
a Year and a Half, to regulate their Affairs, 
upon Condition that they would no more diſ- 
* obey the Law, nor exact in that interval any 
« Uſury. As Money became very ſcarce by 
this Regulation, the Uſurers not inclining any 
more to give out their Money upon Intereſt, 
the Emperor remedied this Evil, by giving to 
* the Publick, a great Sum for three Years con- 
tinuance, contenting himſelf with ſecurity for 
** the Principal. It's true this Reformation, was 
not ſupported with rigour enough, and ſo loſt 
it's good Effect.“ But fo it happens with e- 
very Thing that oppoſes the Paſſions of Men, and 
no other Argument can be brought from this, 
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but that Uſury is an Evil which requires conſtant 
vigilance, and firmneſs of Reſolution to deſtroy. 
III Not only the Hiſtorian, who was a great 
Stateſman, and had been Conſul, judg'd fo : But 
the Roman People, the moſt knowing in Poli- 
ticks of any Nation that ever was. Cæſar the 
Dictator, Tiberius, Auguſtus, as I ſhall ſhew im- 


mediately, the wiſeſt Princes have always had the 


ſame Sentiments about Uſury. (F) They have 
* made ſevere Laws againſt it, they have look'd 
upon different pretexts to juſtify it as Fraudu- 
* lent and Illuſory, and have been convinced, 
that the true Source of Uſury, was a love of 
«© private Intereſt, and a Contempt of the Pub 
lick Good. 

IV. But what deſerves our greateſt Attention, 
in what I have been relating, is the Conduct of 
a Prince; who far from borrowing upon Uſury, 
gave Money to the People, to deliver them from 
the Oppreſſion of the Uſurers. 

V. Auguſtus had given an Example of this Na- 
ture to Tiberius : for we learn from his Hiſtorian, 
that he had always a great Sum of Money in 
reſerve, (g) to give out without Intereſt, to thoſe 
who wanted it, and that he requir'd of them 
only Security, for the exact Payment. 

VI. This Prince who govern'd the moſt ex- 
tenſive Empire that ever was with ſo great Wiſ— 
dom, had not only a View to relieve the People 
by this liberality, but alſo, „(Y) to diminiſh the 


Value 


YVetus urbi funebre malum & ſeditionum diſcordiarum- 
que creberrima c2uſa. Obviam itum fraudibus, quæ toties re- 
preſſæ, miras per artes rurſum oriebantur, quia privato uſui 
bonum publicum poſtponitur,. 

(z) Uium pecuniz gratuitum, qui cavere in duplum poſ- 
ſent, ad certum tempus indulſit. Suet in vita Avguſti. C. 41. 


A 0, "HK fznore dim inuto, plurimum agrorum pretiis aceſſe- 
Tit, 7 id. 
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« Value of Intereſt, and heighten the price of 
« Land. 

VII. (7) He put Marks of Infamy upon thoſe 
who borrow'd Money upon ſmall Intereſt, to 
jend it out at a much higher Rate; and what is 
regarded in our Times by many as wiſe Oecono- 
my, was deteſted by him, as a Vice deſerving 
Publick Diſgrace. 

VIII. The Emperor Alexander Severus, not 
being able to Root out, and entirely to ſuppreſs 
Uſury, (e) reduced it to four per Cent. And abſo- 
lutely forbid it the Senators, allowing them only 
to receive ſome ſmall preſents, tho? afterwards he 
was not fo ſtrict in this Matter. It's true he (1) 
himſelf gave Money upon Intereſt, but it was 
that he might be able to lend the Poor gratui- 
touſly ; and aſſiſt them to buy a Portion of Land 
out of the Revenues, of which he pay'd himſelf 


_ ſlowly the Money he had advanced. 


IX. I know very well that the Profit of Uſu- 
ry cannot vindicate it, and that the moſt innocent 
Intentions can't hinder it from being an Evil: But 
this Prince, who had but an imperfe& View of 
Truth, ought to put thoſe to ſhame, who even in 
the Times of the Goſpel carry Uſury to Exceſs, 
devour both Prince and People, and force great 
Numbers to fell their Eſtates, or leave them De- 
ſert and uncultivated. 

AR T- 


i) Notavit aliquos, quod pecunias levioribus uſuris mu- 
tuati, graviori fænore collocaſſent Aid. C. 39. 

(4) Uſuras fæneratorum contraxit ad trientes penſiones, 
etiam pauperibus conſulens. Senatores, fi fænerentur, uſuras 
recipere, primo vetuit, niſi aliquid muneris cauſa acciperen t. 
Lamprid. in vit. Alex. Severi. p. 213. 

% Fænus publicum trientarium exercuit, ita ut pauperi- 
bus pleriſque fine uſuris pecunias dederit ad agros emendos, 


reddendas de fructibus, bid. p. 212. 
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AzTicCLE IV. 
Jury is Deſtru#ive of Agriculture. 


I. One of the greateſt Miſchiefs of Uſury is, 
that it abſolutely ruins Agriculture: This is e- 
nough to excite againſt it, the Indignation of the 
Prince, who is defirous of eſtabliſhing Agricul- 
ture, and who ſees that Uſury muſt deſtroy all 
his Care and Labour. 

II. We have ſeen that Auguſtus gave Money to 
the People (n) without any Intereſt, that he might 
leſſen the Value of Money, and advance that of 
Land, which commerce in Ulſury abſolutely de- 
ſtroys. For this unjuſt Way of making Rich, is 
more eaſy and ſhort, than that of buying Land, 
and improving it. No Care or Trouble is requi- 
ſite to accumulate this fort of Wealth, only let a 
few Months run on. And when one has felt the 
great (n) Advantages of Uſury, and how quickly it 
enriches, Land is look'd upon as a flow and lazy 
Way of getting Rich, and all neceſſary Expence 
to improve it as loſt, 

III. Then every Body in all Circumſtances, 
think only of putting what Money they can fave, 
in the Hands of Men of Credit. The Great and 
Little follow this Example. The Profit over- 


Comes 


(en) Ut fanore diminuto, plurimum agrorum pretiis ac- 
ceſterit, | | 


(n) La hi de Ceſar obligecit d mettre un tiers de fon Lien en 
fonds de terre, au moins dans I' Italie, & Oeft-que Tacite mar- 
gue far ces mots rapportex © - deſſus: Adverſum legem Dicta- 
toris Cæſaris, qua de modo credendi poſſidendique intra Ita- 
liam cavetur. Ce gui fait voir que ['argent comptant etoit tros. 
commun, & que la commodite de la faire wahir par I hure, 
colt pour le moins auſſi grande alrs qu aujaurd® hui, 
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comes the Modeſty of thoſe, who formerly had 
a Senſe of Honour and Equity; and when the 
Gain of Uſury, has brought all the Money into 
the Hands of Uſurers, many of the Ancient 
Nobility, many of honourable Families, whoſe 
Eſtates and Houſes would be preſerv'd by a Sum 
of Money lent them in good Time, are forced to 
ſell all for want of a Relief, which their beſt 
Friends can't give them. 

IV. Sometimes they ſeek this Relief in Uſury : 
but it has become them ſo immoderate, ſo diſdain- 
ful, that commonly it is inexorable; or if it yields, 
it is upon ſo hard Terms, that its Aſſiſtance is a 
new Oppreflion, 

V. If thoſe who have great Eſtates to ſerve for 
Caution, and ſurety are ſo treated; what muſt 
they expect who have leſs Wealth? who will 
aſſiſt a Merchant a little diſtreſs'd in his Affairs? 
Who will hinder a Tradeſman in his ſtraits, to 
ſell the very Inſtruments of his Art, and thus de- 
prive himſelf of all reſource? Who will ſup- 
port an obſcure Family, ready to fink under a 
bad of Poverty which a ſmall Aſſiſtance would 
relieve ? The greateſt Numbers of the State, 
are made up of Men of theſe Circumſtances : 
And it's for the publick Happineſs, that they are 
not left in ſuch a wretched Situation. But Uſu- 
ry, when it Tyrannizes, and it does always ſo 
when tolerated, hardens every Man againſt pub- 
lick and private Wants, and makes Men calmly 
behold the Ruin of their Country, if they are to 
Gain by its Deſtruction. | 

VI. One fort of Men are capable of ſoftning 
the Severity of Uſury, they who have ſome in all 
Eſtates in the Country, at the Mercy of ſome 
Ulurer, in a Neighbouring Village: This Man is 
always ready to bait the Hook, with ſome Ap- 
pearance of Service. He relieves them for ſome 
Time, 
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time, but at laſt plunders them of their paternal 
Eſtates, having only aſſiſted theſe unfortunate 
Men with a deſign to ſpoil them of every thing, 
Examples of this Kind are vaſtly numerous : Thus 
in a ſhort time the Country is depopulated : Agri. 
culture periſhes, and it is to Uſury more than any 
other Cauſe, that we muſt attribute a Misfortune, 
the diſmal Conſequences of which we have obſery. 
ed in another Place. (o) 

VII. We may add to experience, what is taught 
us of this in (p) Scripture. The Fews after their 
Return from Babylon enter'd into the Poſſeſſion of 
the Eftates of their Anceſtors, but many of them 
oppreſſed with Taxes, and ftarved with Famine, 
were obliged to borrow of others to ſupport them, 
and pay the publick Tribute. Immediately the 
Uſurers robbed them of their Eftate and Lands. 
Complaints of this came to Nehemiah Governor of 
the Country, a Man of great Virtue. He aſſem- 
bled the People, made the Rich aſhamed of their 
hard Hearts, and put thoſe in Poſſeſſion of their 
Eſtates, who had been Plunder\d by Uſurers. (g) 
Your Conduct is unjuſt, ſaid he to them, ought ye 
not to walk in the fear of the Lord becauſe of 
the Reproach of the Heathen our Enemies. 
I lkewife, and my Servants might have exacted 
of them Money and Corn. I pray you let us leave 
off this Uſury : Reſtore I pray you to them even 
this Day their Lands, their Vineyards, their Olive 
yards, alſo the hundredth part of the Money and 
of the Corn, the Wine, and the Oil that ye exact 
of them. Then ſaid they we will reſtore them, 
and will require nothing of them. So will we do 
as thou ſayſt, then Nehemiah took an Oath of 
them that they ſhould do according to this rs 

miſe 

% Dans le Chapitre XII. de cette Partic. 


(p) Ed. .. V. 3. 4. 6. 7— 
Ef. C. v. V g. &. fig 
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miſe, he ſhook his Lap, and ſaid, God ſhake out 
every Man from his Houſe, and from his Labour 
that performeth not this Promiſe, even thus be 
he ſhaken out and emptied. 

VIII. We ſee in this Event a great many things 
which deſerve the attention of the Prince. Uſury 
in a ſhort time deprives numbers of Families of 
their Eſtates and Properties. Theſe Families re- 
duced to Poverty, are a burden to the State. 
Diviſion and diſcontent ſeperate and divide the 
People into two Bodies, and ſhake the Founda- 
tions of Society and Government. A wiſe Go- 
vernour takes care to remedy their Diſorders b 
putting a ſtop to Uſury, and reinſtating the law- 
ful Poſſeſſors in the enjoy ment of thoſe Eſtates 
Uſurers had deprived them of. He employs the 
authority of Religion, and predicts, that he, who 
ſnould oppreſs his Brethren by Uſury, ſhould be 
reduced to the greateſt Poverty and Want. Uſu- 
ry may be compar'd to a violent and devourin 
Fire, which at laſt involves thoſe who rais'd it, 
in Flames. It is the plague of a State, involving 
both poor and rich in Calamity, and ſpreading 
general Miſery. | 

IX. A wife Prince conſiders it in this Light, 
and as much as it is deſtructive of Agriculture, 
and an Enemy to the peaceable poſſeſſion of Eſ- 
tates, ſo much the greater Care does he take in 
protecting theſe, and procuring (7) Lands to the 
Poor, which they may cultivate with greater Care 
and Affection, than thoſe in which they have no 
Intereſt. 

Artern V. 
Uſury is injurious to Trade. 

I. He gives the ſame Attention to free Com- 
merce from all Uſury, which is as fruitful a ſource 

of 


(r) Nous awvons vii Pexemple de Þ Emp. Alexandre Severe. 


Ita ut pauperibus pleriſque fine uſuris pecunias dederit ad agros 
emendos, reddendas de fruciibus. 
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of Wealth to a State as Agriculture, and he forms 
in this Matter, Rules very different from thoſe 
avarice has introduced, and which it endeavours 
to vindicate. | 

II. He knows that the Publick have a great In- 
tereſt in the happineſs of Merchants, that they 
don't break, or at leaſt very ſeldom, and that Cre- 
dit, which is the Soul of Trade be firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. He is well perſuaded that when Mer- 
chants borrow upon Uſury, *tis hard for them to 
ſupport Trade long, that they are more expoſed 
to ruin, and involving others in it; that it is dan- 
gerous to truſt their Credit which often deceives, 
and that there 1s no knowing their real Wealth 
till their Death. 

III. A wiſe Prince eaſily diſcerns that, if the 
Merchant makes ſo conſiderable a Profit by his 
Trade as to ſupport his Family, encreaſe his riches, 
and pay the intereſt and capital of the Money he 
borrows he would ſtill be more rich if he did not 
divide his Gains with his Creditors; that his Trade 
indeed would not be more able to bear loſſes, be- 
cauſe he would not be oppreſſed at the ſame time 
with the high demands of Uſury; that he would 
not be ſo raſh, not being under ſo ſtrong a Ne- 
ceſſity of making great Profits, becauſe all his 
Gain would be his own, and the term of Pay- 
ment would not be ſo lively a Spur to lead him to 
dangerous Projects; that he would be more juſt, 
more ſincere, and of conſequence more uſeful to 
the Publick; that he would leave his Affairs in 
better Order, enjoy more Peace in his Family, and 
make rich with greater purity and innocence of 
Mind. 

IV. It is indeed the imprudence of Merchants 
only, or their exceſſive A varice that introduces 
Uſury into Commerce. Some of them raſhly 
engage in hurtful Projects, from which they 15 

only 
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only be deliver'd by borrowing; this ſeldom how- 
ever faves them from ruin, if it is not gratuitous, 


and only makes their Loſs the more certain, by 


retarding it for ſome time: For Uſury does never 
reſettle Affairs, which are once in confuſion, and 
diſorder, nor is it ever more exceſſive than when 
the credit of the Borrower begins to ſtagger. 

V. Others, out of a deſire of becoming ſpeedi- 
ly rich undertake beyond their Strength, and Bur- 
then their ſmall Stock by borrowing. If they had 
more Patience and Moderation they would come 
to their Point more ſurely, tho* ſomewhat more 
flow. But Avarice ſeduces them, and becauſe 
ſome ſucceed in this, a great many following their 
Example, engage in Schemes that are very dan- 
gerous contrary to the happineſs and ſafety of the 
Publick. 

VI. There are Cities of very great Trade, who 
hitherto have been Strangers to Uſury. Many Fa- 
milies in them have acquired riches by a lawful 
Commerce, they will always keep theſe riches if 
they don't depart from the Maxims of their An- 
ceſtors, who only traded upon their own Stock, 
and encreaſed it every Year, who left greatWealth 
behind them, becauſe they did not make too great 
haſte in acquiring it. 

VII. If it is objected that the Intereſt of the 
Publick requires the forming extenſive Schemes of 
Trade, which are beyond the Abilities of a private 
Man to carry on. I will agree to this; but I can't 
ſee that Uſury is neceſſary to the carrying on of 
great Projects, it is more fitted to render them a- 
bortive, and I believe a Prince will rather chooſe 
to truſt their Succeſs to a Society of able Mer- 
chants, who Trade upon their own Riches, than to 
any fingle Man, whoſe fole Wealth depends on 
Credit, and muſt firſt run into conſiderable Debt 
in hopes of Succeſs, 

VIII. 
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VIII. Theſe kind of Schemes ought to be ma- 
naged by a Council of Trade compoſed of wiſe 
and diſintereſted Men, Enemies to Avarice and 
Uſury, and conducted by the ſpirit of the Prince, 
whoſe defigns are Fair and Innocent. - 

XI. I can't finiſh this Subject without entreating 
the Prince to remove the laſt reſource of Uſury, 
by delivering from its ſnares an Age, expoſed to 
ſeducement by want of Experience, and the vio- 
lence of Paſſions, and to hinder thoſe who have 
given Money upon Uſury to young Men, under 
the Authority of their Fathers, or Conduct of their 
Tutors, from having a Right to claim their Debt 

at any time, either after the Death of the Fathers, 
or in Virtue of the Ratification of the others when 
of Age. 

X. No Severity ſhort of this can put an end to 
a Diſorder, which ruins the beſt Families of the 
Nation, which plunders heedleſs Youth of their 
Wealth, and thus deprives them of the Means of 
ſerving their Country when they become more 
wile and prudent, which obliges them to Marry 
below their Rank to get Money to pay off their 
Debts ; and contributes more than any other Cauſe 
to the indocility, licentiouſneſs and corruption of 
Youth. | 

XI. Veſpaſian one of the wiſeſt Emperors the 
Romans ever had, underſtood all the Conſe- 

es of this Diſorder; and (g) it was by his 
Advice as well as Authority, that the Senate, by 
a Law, deprived thoſe who lent Money to Youth 
of the Right and Hopes of getting Payment, 

XII. If ſuch a Law was rigidly kept, and no 
Regard was paid to Ratifications exacted with 

a 


] Autor fenatui fuit decernendi, ne filiorum familias fæ- 
neratoribus exigendi credii:i jus unquam eſſet, hoc eſt, ne poſt 
patrum quidem mortem. Cuet. C. 11. 
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a deſign to elude it, the Eſtates of Families would 
he perpetuated ; Youth would not find it fo eaſy 
to indulge themſelves in Vice, Fathers would be 
more regarded, and the State would be filled with 
excellent Subjects which Uſury deprives them of, 
by corrupting and ſeducing them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XV. 


A Prince ought to inſpire his Subjects with 
the Love of all the Virtues, upon which the 
happineſs of a State depends. What theſe 
Virtues are: What Methods ought to be 
employed to make them beloved and purſued 
by them, 


ARTICLE I. 


The Prince ought to inſpire his Subjetts with a 
Love to all the Virtues on which the Happineſs 
of a State depends. 


I. TIF a Prince confines his Cares to enriching 

his People without any Thought of making 
them more virtuous or juſt, he would have as 
narrow Views as the common People, who have 
no further concern about the State, but that it 
increaſes in Wealth ; he would only miniſter to the 
Paſſions of Men, and neglect the principal end of 
Government, by taking no Care of the Morals of 
his People, and even corrupting them by Riches, 


m place of labouring to make them more inno- 
cent and pure, 
II. 
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II. (v) What End and Aim do you think a 
t Prince ought to have in View, ſaid the moſt 
„knowing of the Pagan Philoſophers ? Can it 
« he any other than that of making his People 
« as Perfect as poſſible? and yet we praiſe thoſe 
«© Men as happy and great, who propos'd no o- 
« ther Deſign in their Government, but ſoftning 
« the People, by delicate Pleaſure, and provid- 
“ing them with every Thing to ſatisfy their Paſ- 
« fions. The Vulgar admire them as the Au- 
« thors of the Grandeur and Magnificence of 
« Athens; and don't obſerve that ſoftneſs, and 
de the Indulgence introduced by them, have left 
te in the State Ulcers, which can't fail of breaking 
« and ſpreading general Corruption. For inſtead 
“of Inſpiring the People with a Love of Fruga- 
e lity, Moderation and Juſtice; they have em- 
c ploy'd their whole Care in the Embelliſhing of 
“ Harbours, building of Ships, encreafing the 
* publick Revenues by Trade, Duties on Goods, 
and in other Things as frivolous, and as Vices 
the natural Conſequences of a Government ſo 
« cortupt, ſpread every where; they blame the 
e preſent Magiſtrates, as the Authors of this 
Corruption, while _ highly extol Themiſto- 

h 
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(v) An is qui ad Rempublicam accedit, alterius cujuspiam 
rei curam debet ſuſcipere, quam ut quam optimi cives ſimus ? 
Laudibus illos homines effers, qui populum conviviis im- 
pleverunt, ipſius eupiditabus plus æquo indulgentes. IIlos 
dictitat vulgus civitatem magnam effeciſſe: nec animadvertit 
totum veterum opera civitatem tumere, et ulcere latente la- 
borare : nam temperantiæ atque juſtitiz neglecto ſtudio, por- 
tuum, & navalium, & mænium, & tributorum, cæterarumque 
nugarum copia civitatem impleverunt: quam igitur morbi im- 
petus ingruerit, in præſentes nunc conſultores culpam referunt ; 
Themiſtoclem autem, & Cimonem, & Periclem. malorum au- 
tores, laudibus commendant. Platon dans le Dialogue- appelli 
CGorgias, Jom. J. pag. 515, & 519. 
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ce ces, Cimon and Pericles, who are the real Cauſe 
« of all theſe Evils. 

III Nothing is more Pure, more Worthy the 
Attention of a great Prince, than theſe Senti. 
ments; and I can't do them greater Honour, than 
to compare them with thoſe of St. Auguſtin, who 
had the ſame Ideas of this Affair. 

IV. © (x) Men, ſays that Father, judge of 
© Things according to the Corruption, and dark- 
“ neſs of their Hearts, they think a State Hap- 
„ py when the Cities are crouded. with Magni. 
&« ficient Palaces, when Theaters of a great and 
„ prodigious Largeneſs are Built: when Glory is 
« attach'd to extravagant Profuſion, and Works 
of Compaſſion, are held in Contempt; when 
« Comedians live in Luxury, and the Poor 
„ want the Neceſſaries of Life; but when God 
« permits ſuch abuſe of Wealth, it is a terrible 
« Effect of his Wrath. He puniſhes ſeverely a 
„ State, when he leaves ſuch diſorders unpun- 
« iſh'd; aud on the other Hand, when he takes 
from Men the ſupport of their Vices, and re. 
„ duces them to Poverty, it is then he mixes 
« Mercy with Judgment, and Puniſhes that 
he may Pardon. 

V. But when I lay before the Prince, the Ob- 
ligation he is under, to make his Subjects more 


Juſt and Virtuous ; I do not as yet ſpeak of that 
| Virtue 


(x) Perverſa & adverſa corda mortalium felices res huma- 
nas putant, cum tectorum ſplendor attenditur, & labes non 
attenditur animorum; cum Theatrorum moles exſtruuntur, & 
effodiuntur fundamenta virtutum : cum glorioſa eſt effuſions 
infamia, & opera miſericordiz deridentur : cum ex his quz 
divitibus abundant luxuriantur hiſtriones, & neceſſaria vix ha- 
bent pauperes. .. , Hzc fi Deus pollere permittat, tunc in- 
dignatur graviùs; hæc fi impunita dimittat, tunc punit infel- 
tins : cum vero evertit ſubſidium vitiorum, 3 libidines 
inopes reddit. iniſericorditer adverſatur. S. Aug. dans Þ Epi. 
tre, 138. 4 Marcellin u. 14. 
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Virtue and Juſtice, which ariſes from true Piety. 
I reſerve this important Subje& to another Part : 
not that I think the Moral Virtues, are different 
from thoſe which have Religion for their beginning 
and end: On the contrary, I look upon the One, 


as a happy Preparation for the other; and it is 
in this View, I have recommended them. 


AzTicae II. 
What theſe Virtues art. 
1. The Virtues, we ate to treat of, ate the 


Baſis of 4 well regulated Government, the Pagans 
knew their utility, and both Greeks and Romans, 


have given us great Examples of them; a wiſe | 


and knowing Prince, is ſenfible he can be of no 
real Uſe to a State; if he only enrich it, and neg- 
le& the promoting of the Virtues, which alone 
deſerve ſolid Praiſe. | 

IT. God has ſhewn all Men; how much the 
Virtues are capable of ſupporting and aggrandi- 
fing a State, by founding on them the Roman 
Empire, the moſt t and glofious that ever 
was; by granting it incredible Succeſs, as long as 
they were held in Honour and Eſteem; and by 
permitting Seditions and Civil Wars to enter, 
which terminated in the Ruin of the Common- 
Wealth, when Luxury and Voluptouſneſs, had 
extinguiſhed all the Virtues. 

III. This is the Opinion of St. Auguſtin, and 
it well deſerves to be related in his own Words: 
* (y) There are ſome Men ſo unjuſt, as to look 

1 upon 


(3) Vitiis impunitis volunt ſtare Rempublicam, quam pri- 
mi Romani conſtituerant auxerantque virtutibus, etſi non 


habentes veram pietatem erga Deum verum, cuſtedientes — 
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* upon the Impunity of Vice, as a Happi 
* and who nll think a Republick is * 
& eftabliſh'd, when Licentiouſneſs does not 
Reign in it: thoſe who ſhould know that this 
* very Republick, the firſt Romans founded 
and raiſed upon Virtue. For tho' they wer 
e depriv'd of true Piety, that is the fincere 
* Worſhip of the true God, they obſerv'd how. 
ever certain Rules of Probity and Juſtice, which 
e are the Foundation of a State, and contribute 
eto Increaſe and Eſtabliſh it: and God granted 
& them Succeſs, to make Mankind ee by 
„ the Example of ſo great and powerful an 
e Empire, how uſeful the Civil and Po- 
e Jitical Vertue, are to a State tho* ſeparated 
from true Religion, and of how much higher 
Value they would be join'd with true Religion; 
% how they might become by them the Member 
« of another Country, whoſe King is Truth, 
© whoſe Laws are Charity, and whoſe Dun. 
tion is Eternity. 

IV. The Roman Virtues, which St, Auguſtin 
mentions in general, are more minutely obſery'd 


in the Sacred Books, in which it is ſhewn, by 


what Methods the Raman Republick became ſo 
powerful, with a deſign to inſtruct all who govern 
States, of the Care they ought to take, to make 
the ſame Virtues flouriſn in their Kingdoms. 

V. The Scripture principally praiſes (⁊) their 


Wiſdom 


men quamdem ſui generis probitatem, poſſet terrenæ ci- 
— augendæ, conſervandæque ſufficere: Deus 
enim ſic oſtendit in opulentiſſimo ac præclaro Imperio Roma- 
norum, qaantùm valerent civiles etiam fine vera religione vir- 
tutes, ut intelligeretur, hac addita fieri homines cives alterius 
civitatis, cujus Rex veritas, cujus lex caritas, cujus modus 
eternitas. S. Auguſt. Ep. 138. ad Marcellin. u. 17. 

(]) L. I. Maccab. C. VIII. v. 3. 
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Wiſdom and their Love (a) of the Publick, their 
Diſintereſtedneſs, () their Obedience to the Laws 
and lawful Authority; (c) their Fidelity in trea- 
ties; (d) their Patience in Labour; and Firm- 
neſs in their Reſolutions, (e) their Courage and 
Valour, and above all their Love of Regularity, 
and (/) Diſtance from all Ambition, : 

VI. I can't do better than carefully follow this 
Model: I begin with Love of the Country, 
which is the ſame with Love of the publick Gain, 
becauſe from this Love ſprung all the Roman Vir 
tues. 

VII. Every Citizen look'd upon himſelf, as a 
Part of the Republick, who ow'd to it his 
Wealth, Liberty, and Life, he conſider'd him- 
ſelf as bound to ſacrifice his deareſt Intereſt to 
the Happineſs of the Republick, and he placed 
his whole ſafety and glory, in that of the State. 

VIII. From this proceeded that general con - 
ſpiring to promote the Publick Good: that mu- 
tual Aſſiſtance, all the Citizens gave one another, 
that anxiety for the Safety of the Publick : that 
Intereſt the People took in publick Deliberations, 
and Counſels : That Application private Men 
gave to diſcover what might contribute to the 
Happineſs of the State : that Spirit of Wiſdom 
and Policy, of which Artiſans were poſſeſs'd. 

IX. From this too flow'd that Love of every 
Citizen to his Country Men: The Joy he had 
in delivering any of them in Battle: The diſpoſi- 
tion to aſſiſt one another in common danger: a 


ſenſibility and feeling of the Happineſs or *! 
H 


h 3 
(a) L. 1. Maccab. C. VIII. v. 15. 
(b) v. 16. 
(c) v. 12. 
(%) v. 3. 
(e) v. 2. 


J) v. 14. 
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of the loweſt of the People : The Shame and 
Pain it gave them, when they were not able to 
tear out of the Hands of the Enemy, a Citizen 
carried into Captivity : The Courage and Valour, 
they ſhow'd in defending their Companions, and 
with them the whole State. * 
X. From this proceeded an Attention to the 
Right Choice of Generals and Magiſtrates: The 
Concern they had in their Glory and Succeſs: the 
Gratitude they ſhew'd to them for their Services: 
The Honour they paid their Virtues and Perſons, 
XI. This Union and Harmony, which a Love 
of their Country, and a Regard to the publick 
Happineſs form'd amongſt Citizens, made the 
Common-wealth as it were one Family ; whereas 
private Intereſt (g), which is now fo ſtrong 
and powerful every where, makes every Family 
a ſeparate State, abſolutely indifferent, and often 
an Enemy to the Intereſt of the Republick ; e- 
very one makes himſelf the Center all his Con- 
cerns: General Views affect no body: The pub- 
lick Good is confider'd as a Vain Idea: the Senti- 
ments of Honour paſs for Weakneſs, and All en- 
deavour to advance their own Intereſt, by ſeparate 
Ways, in which they may walk alone, without 
having any Rival. | | 
XII. (C) If any preſerve a ſincere Love to the 
State, and ſhew a Sorrow for its Misfortunes; 
theſe Men of Ancient Probity, are (i) either 
laugh'd at for their fimplicity, or even inſulted by 
the Rich. Inſenſiblity goes ſo far as to make the 
5 5 aAalamities 


(g) Ut in familiis privata cuique ſtimulatio, & vile jam de- 
cus publicum. Tacit. L. 1. Hip. p. 336. 

(>) Optimus — Rei publicæ cura mzrebar : multi odio 
præſentium, & cupidine mutationis, ſuis quoque periculis læta- 
bantur. Tacit. L. 3. Annal. p. 91. 


i Præcipuum peſſimorum incitamentum, quod boni mæ- 
rebant. Idem. L. 1. Hill. p. 419. | | 
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Calamities of the State be look'd upon, with the 
ame Indifference, as thoſe of a foreign Country, 
nay even wiſh'd for to bring about ſome change of 
Government. Vice hardens their Hearts againſt 
every Evil that happens the State. All Views 
are center*'d and directed to Self- love: ( Emu- 
lation and Publick Spirit are extinguiſhed : and 
both at Court and in the Country, none (/) think 
of becoming better Men, or more juſt : this E- 
mulation is perfectly unknown. 

XIII. A Publick Spirit made thoſe in the Ma- 

tracy, zealous to Anſwer the Confidence the 
Publick put in them. As they had a mot fincere 
Affection for their Country, they ſerv'd it from 
Conſcience (n) and a Principle of Duty. If their 
ſervices were known and eſteem'd, this gave them 
Joy ; but if they met with no Reward, or were 
even attended with Diſgrace, they did not for this 
looſe their Attachments to the Common-wealth. 
They return'd to a private Life, without any 
murmuring or complaints. They preſerv'd for 
their Country, the Reſpect and Affection due 
from a Child to a Parent. 

XIV. The Conduct of Fabius the Dictator, 
is well known, with what moderation he allow'd 
the Command of the Army to be ſhar'd betwixt 
himſelf and one of very inferiour Merit, whom 


they made equal to him in Authority, be- 
cauſe 


(+) Nemo in illà aula probitate aut induftria certavit. /dem 
L. 2. Hiſt. p. 364. 

% Fatali omnium ignavia. Idem L. 15. Annal. p. 286. 

(m) Les ſentimens des anciens Romaines font bien exprimex 
par la reponſe du General Aurelien a L' Empereur Valerien, qui 
le felicitoit en priſence de toute Parmte d une victoire remportee 
fur les Goths. Ego, Imperator Auguſte, ideo cuncta feci, ideo 
vulnera patienter accepi, ut mihi gratias agerit reſpublica, 
& conſcientia mea. Vopiſc. in vit. Imp. Aurel. p. 274. Cetoit 
un reſte de cette ancienne Fidelite tres-commune dans les premiers 
tems. 
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cauſe they were not pleas'd with his flow Mz. 
nagement of the War ; what Goodneſs did he 
ſhow in ſaving his Collegue from the Danger to 
which his raſh Conduct had thrown him; how 
zealouſly did he continue to ſerve the Publick, 
tho' he met with ungrateful Returns for his im. 
portant Service. 

XV. This Example, and ſome others of the 
ſame Nature are well known, but almoſt none 
imitate them. The State is poorly ſerv'd, and 
only to preſerve an outward Decency, the leaſt 
Diſguſt makes Men quit the Service of their 
Country, and a Diſguſt too often founded on 2 
falſe Delicacy. Men of greater Merit are pre- 
ferr'd to them. Men hang on a Miniſter or a 
Patron, but none attach themſelves to the Inte- 
reſt of the Commonwealth, when ſhe is in a bad 
Situation they abandon and foriake her. 

XVI. The Patience of the Romans which the 
Scripture praiſes fo much, had taken the dee 
Root. They were prepared to ſuffer all Hard- 
ſhips for the common Cauſe ; long Sieges, labo- 
rious Marches, remote Expeditions, the extraor- 
dinary Weight of the Arms, Baggage and Pro- 
viſion with which every Soldier was loaded ; the 
ordinary Labour of fortifying the Camp for very 
ſhort Stays, and ſeveral other Exerciſes of a very : 
fatiguing Nature could not overcome the 

f 
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Love of the Glory of their Country; ſo invin- 
cible a Patience made them capable of conquering 


all the World. 


X VII. It is uſeful for a Nation to propoſe to 
their [mitation ſuch an Example, not to copy it 
in every Reſpect, which would be impoſſible, 
nor to prepare by hardening their Bodies againſt 
Labour for the Conqueſt of other Nations, which 
would be unjuſt : but that they may live in Se- 

| | curity 
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curity without any Dependance on foreign Troo 
ory # invincible 5 attack d. * 

XVIII. The Frugality of the Romans ſerv'd 
to harden them to Labour and form them to 
Patience: for they all led a hard and laborious 
Life, were commonly employ'd in Agriculture, 
or ſome other Work, expoſed to the Injury of 
the Seafons, and perform'd their military Exer- 
ciſes even when they did not ſerve in the Ar- 
my. They were fatisfied in every Thing with 
the ſimple Neceſſaries of Life; they plac'd their 
Glory in retrenching their Wants, and not in di- 
verſifying them, and multiplying them without 
End, as Nations at preſent do, wha value them- 
ſelves on the greateſt Politeneſs. 

XIX. Pleaſtre is become with them a ſerious 
Study; they make in it daily Diſcovenes ; one 
Nation communicates to another, what new 
Pleaſures they have invented; there are Maſters 
for every Sort of Delicacy who have their Diſ- 
ciples; the Love of Life and every thing that 
renders it ſenſual, has taken place of the Love of 
Glory (). They go to Battel attended with eve- 
ry thing that can contribute to their Eaſe and 
Pleaſure. Superfluities are more common than 
the Neceſſaries of Life, and the general Officers 
value themſelves on their Profufion and Delica- 
cy, when the common Soldiers are reduced to 
the greateſt Hardſhips. They alone preſerve their 
ancient Courage; but it is juſtly complained that 
the Officers have not the ſame Bravery and Mar- 
tial Spirit. 

XX. *Tis of great Importance for a Prince to 
reſtore Temperance and Frugality among his 
Subjects, and to prevent their being enervated by 

Luxury 3 

) Nec deerant, qui ambitione ſtolida luxurioſos apparatus 


convivorum, & irritamenta libidinum, ut inſtrumenta belli 
mercarentur, Tacit. L. 1, Hiſt. p. 336. 
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Luxury; for in a little Time falſe Politeneſs 
would emaſculate his Kingdom, by rendering his 
Nobles very effeminate, unable to bear the leaſt 
Fatigue. To be deprived but a few Days of 
ſome little Conveniency, would render his Ser- 
vice quite intolerable to them, and oaly ſerve to 
make them regret the Pleaſures and Eaſe they 
had quitted ; and thus upon a deciſive Occaſion, 
more Epicures than Soldiers would be found 
in his Army. 

XXI. But independently of that Conſideration, 
which is however of eſſential Moment, care to 
hinder his Subjects to ruin themſelves by ſuper- 
fluous Expence, would lead a Prince to hr 
Luxury in all its Branches: For there are Offi- 
gers who in one Campaign conſume what would 
be ſufficient to maintain many; and thus put it 
cout of their Power to ſerve longer, through an 
Affectation to follow the pernicious Example of 
others, and live in a more expenſive Manner than 
they were able to ſupport. 

XXII. What preſerved the Romans was their 
Love of Simplicity, not in their Repaſts only, 
but in every thing; in their Dreſs, in their Build- 
ings, in their Furniture. Their Wives being 
good Oeconomiſts ſold much and bought little. 
Their Husbands were clothed with Stuffs of 
their Manufacture; they only valued what was 
of real Uſe, and deſpiſed all Pageantry, regard- 
ing it as a Shew to * Children; their 
Thoughts being wholly ſet upon preſerving their 
Liberties or extending their Dominions ; and 
ſome of them returned from Victory with great 
Chearfulneſs to the Plough which they had quit- 
ted to head an Army. 

XXIII. Thoſe Men, ruſtick in their Appea- 
rance, had it in their View to become Maſters, 


and they gained their End, They purſued oy 
1 
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by good Methods, placing it in perſonal Virtues, 


and not in having magnificent Houſes in which 
a Perſon of very little Merit might be lodg'd ; 
nor in vain Splendor which commonly is the 
Purchaſe of Injuſtice and the Mark of a depraved 
Heart. 

XXIV. Thus they reduced their nec 
Expence within a very narrow Compaſs, and 
tranſmitted to their Poſterity a Patrimony aug- 
mented by their Induſtry and good Oeconomy. 
They provided for and ſettled their Children with 
Eaſe, becauſe it did not coſt much. Simplicity 
at once preſerved Eſtates and Virtue to Families; 
ſo that the moſt ancient ones were the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing Examples of frugal prudent Oeco- 
nomy. 

XXV. What a vaſt Difference is there be- 
tween their Moderation and our Exceſſes, their 
wiſe Ruſticity and our Luxury ? What Revenues 
can ſuffice to Profuſion: which bad Example has 
rendered almoſt neceſſary ? With what Wants and 
Demands have we not over-loaded our ſelves ? 
How is it poſſible to content the Appetites which 
modern Faſhion has introduc'd by lawful Means? 
% The richeſt Families are not equal to ſuch 
extravagant Expence. Hence the rich are no 
more ſo. The ancient Nobility is beggar' d; 
and to make an outward Shew they are either 
totally ruined, or muſt take the moſt debaſing 
Methods to retrieve their Fortunes. 

XX VI. It is abſolutely neceſſary that a Prince 
oppoſe a ſtrong Barrier to this Torrent; and that 
he throw a ſalutary Ignominy upon Luxury and 
the vain, uſeleſs Employment of Riches, which 
may put a Stop to the extravagant Prodigality 

which 

(o) Dites olim familiæ nobilium, aut claritudine inſignes, 


ſtudio magnificentiaz prolabebantur. Tacit. LI. 3. Annal. 
95 
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which lays waſte the moſt illuſtrious Families, 
and amidſt Affluence perpetuates Poverty; 
which corrupts the greater Part of the People 
into Injuſtice, tempting them to buy what they 
are not able to pay; inſtills into the moſt mode- 
rate an inſatiable Thirſt of Riches, for which they 
feel inceſſant Demands; which extinguifhes the 
Love of Parents to their Children, whom they 
are not able to provide for; and converts the Re- 
ſpect of Children towards their Parents into a ſe- 
cret Indignation againſt them on Account of their 
Profuſion, becauſe they expect nothing from them 
but what Entail has put beyond their Power 
to waſte. | 

XXVII. As Luxury naturally produces Ava. 
rice, becauſe it muſt always have to ſatisfy it's 
Cravings; the Frugality and Simplicity of the 
Romans on the contrary had inſpired them with 
a Contempt of Riches, by rendering them inſen- 
fible to the want of it. Modeſt Poverty was a 
Virtue among them, a Virtue in very high Re- 
pute. They conſidered it as a Mark of a well 
governed Mind; as the Source of Tranquility 
and Peace; as a Barrier againſt corruptive Paſ- 
fions; as a perpetual incentive to induſtry ; as an 
effectual Bar againſt idleneſs and effeminacy which 
they feared more than all other Enemies to their 
Republick. 

XXVIII. They defired that the State might 
have enough for its Defence and Support, that 
the publick Treaſury might be full and well 
managed, but were indifferent about all other 
Riches but that of the Commonwealth. No 
Promiſe could tempt. them; no Wealth could 
dazzle them. All the Gold in the World was 
contemptible in their Eyes, and they could not 
be attack'd or conquer'd but by the Sword: This 
' Diſpoſition united them and kept them ſteady 
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to the common Cauſe ; made them ſubmiſſive 
and faithful to Conſular Authority, incapable of 
being ſeduced or divided by the Arts, Sollicita- 
tions or intrigues of Enemies. In fine, the Love 
of Poverty had made them invincible by render- 
ing them incorruptible. 

XXIX. But they loſt theſe (p) Advantages by 
ſuffering themſelves to be ſoftened in their Man- 
ners by the Nations they had conquered, and by 
falling in Love with Riches, their Contempt of 
which had enabled them to make themſelves 
Maſters of the World. Then their Virtues yaniſh= 
ed. From the Moment they became attached to 
private intereſt, the publick Good diſappeared 
from before their Eyes. The Largeſſes of the 
Ambitious eaſily divided an avaricious People into 
different Factions. Magiſtracy was bou ht, Li- 
berty it ſelf was ſet to Sale, and the — be- 
ing ſubdued by the Romans, avenged it ſelf u 
— by Means of its Riches. oy as 

XXX. *Tis the Romans themſelves who have 
deplored this fatal Change, and who have ac- 
knowledged that loſing the Love of Poverty 
they loſt all their other Virtues : But if they had 
not avowed it, their Hiſtory, and the incredible 
Change that happened in their Manners, and then 
in their Government ſhould teach us what we 
are to fear with regard to States (q) in which the 
ve 


(p) O urbem venalem & mature perituram, ſi emptorem 
invenerit ! /ays Salluſtius concerning the Wars of — cited 
by St. Auguſtine in his Ep. 138. t Marcel. n. 19. 
The ſame Father cites alſo thoſe Verſes of Juv. Sat. 6. 

„„ % 0 Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulſciſcitur orbem. 
Nullum crimen abeſt ficinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit. | 

Ex quo pecunia in honore eſſe cæpit, verus rerum ho- 
nor cecidit: mercatoreſque & venales invicem facti quæri- 
mus 
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Love of Money is become the univerſal Paſſion ; 
in which no other Merit is acknowledged but 
Riches ; in which Virtue is unhonoured ; where 
Juſtice paſſes for Weakneſs ; and it is not enqui- 
red how Riches were made, but merely if they 
are made ; in which Families are ſo mixed and 
confounded that there is no ſueh thing as pure 
Nobility ; in which no other Uſe of Riches is 
known but Voluptuouſneſs and Effeminacy ; in 
which Avarice and Selfiſhneſs are univerſal, and 
the only Rule of Conduct ; in which Virtue and 
Vice are upen a Level, if they are both able to 
ve the ſame Price, and all is venal, even Con- 
2 it ſelf, Riches is ſupreme Maſter of all, 
and Probity muſt be content with what it will 
allow it. 8 | 
XXXI. It is viſible, that in certain Nations 
this Corruption is gone to a vaſt height, and 
threatens to ſpread it ſelf over others. To get 
Riches is the ſovereign Good, and no other Uſe 
of it is known beſides what an Epicurean would 
make; nay, were he but a tolerable good Citizen, 
he would be aſham'd to ſee the Uſe now made of 
' Riches; for the received Maxim is to regard it on- 
ly on all Expences, and to look upon all as loſt 
which is not laviſhed away upon ſumptuous Equi- 
page, Furniture, Buildings, Gardens, Table, and 
a numerous Retinue of idle Servants. 1 
XXXII. The Pleaſure of lending to a Man of 
worth in his want is now quite uncommon: to 
ou to Children of good Parentage what is neceſ- 
ry to their ſuitable Education ; to eftabliſh ſuck 
in a proper way of living, are generous Deeds 
now abſolutely unheard of : one ſcarcely retains 
Regard 
mus non quale fit quid, ſed quanti: ad mercedem pii ſu- 
mus, ad mercedem impii : honeſta, quamdiu illis ſpes ineſt, 
ſequimur ; in contrarium tranſituri, ſi plus ſcelera promittant. 
Senec, Ep. 115. p. 672. 
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Regard to his own Poſterity, to his own Fami- 
ly ; but it is become common to leave them in 
miſerable Circumſtances, nay even to deprive them 
of Life, by baniſhing them into Monaſteries, and 
thus to throw the Burden of them on the Church, 
hoping thereby to make amends for their dome- 
ſtick Profuſion. : 

XXXIII. Others do not think themſelves ava- 
ritious, becauſe they do not heap up Treaſures, 
but live ſplendidly, and ſo imagine themſelves far 
removed from that ſordid Thrift which they take 
to be the ſole Characteriſtick of Avarice. 

XXXIV. But they are egregiouſly miſtaken : 
the Covetous, who amaſs Riches without making 
any uſe of them, are avaritious in one way only 
whereas they who love Expence and Luxury are 
ſuch in as many different ways as they covet things 
that can only be procured by Money. All their 
Paſſions, which can only be ſatiated in this way, 
include in them the Deſire of Money; and the 
more violent and impatient they are, the more 
inſatiable and furious do they render that Defire. 

XXXV. The Avaritious who deny themſelves 
every thing, and thus puniſh themſelves by their 
Covetouſneſs, have been but few in all Ages, and 
there are not many Examples of ſuch Avarice in 
our times. The Shame and the Miſery attending 
this Vice, hinder its becoming prevalent : but 
falſe Magnificence has Charms in all Eyes, and 
Voluptuouſneſs finds its account in it yet more 
than Vain-glory : thus every one abandons him- 
ſelf to an Avarice as rapacious as the Appetites it 
hath to ſupply; and at laſt Voluptuouſneſs hay- 
ing quite drained all the Sources whence it can be 
gratified, it brings Povetty; which, all the for- 
mer Appetites ſtill remaining, tempts _— 1. 
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Birth to have recourſe to moſt infamous Mean. 
neſſes. 

XXXVI. It would be worthy of a Prince to 
give Leſſons upon this Subject to his Court, and 
to all his Subjefts. To make them underſtand 
in what reſpe& Money 1s truly eftimable, and 
what is its real Value; and to make thoſe who 
ruin themſelves by waſting it moſt extravagantly, 
feel that by better Oeconomy they might preſerve 
their Liberty, their Independency, their Glory, 
whereas they now are putting themſelves under 
the feet of others ; that they might be juſt, and 
pay their Debts, inſtead of bluſhing before their 
Creditors ; that they might help their Friends, 
whereas they ate a Tax upon them ; that they 
might live ſuitably to their Birth and Rank, where- 
as they riow diſhonour it every Day of their Life, 
by a Baſeneſs unpardonable even in Slaves. 

XXXVII. Many things are taught the young 
Nobles which are of much leſs importance to them 
than ſuch Truths. They are not precautioned 
againft the reigning Vices, which have a ſhew of 
Greatneſs ; and the wiſe Middle which ſeparates 
Avarice from Prodigality, is riot pointed out to 
them : thatVirtue which 1s able to deny it ſelf ma- 
ny Gratifications, that it may be able to give to 
others, and teaches how to bear Poverty with 
Dignity, that it may be liberal with Diſcernment 
and for ever. | 

XXX VIII. It would be of great advantage to 
put them upon remarking Examples of this noble 
Diſpoſition of Mind in ancient Hiftories, and to 
oppoſe to the preſent Depravity, Maxims of Virtue 
that have been held in high Veneration even a- 
mong Infidels. Perhaps it would touch them to 
ſee in Hiſtory, how (r) a rich Man viſited poor 


Families, to learn from them to deny himſelf 
many 
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many things, and how he was filled with Confu- 
ſion, when he thus obſerved that he had yet re- 
tained many Superfluities; and that he was ſo ſe- 
vere to himſelf for no other Reaſon, but that he 
might divide his Eftate with a great many Perſons 
of Merit who were in want. | 

XXXIX.TheExample of the beſt of hisFriends 
(s) yet more deſerves Confideration : For bein 
born poor he would always continue ſo, and his 
Friend could not yanquiſh this his Reſolution. 
I am not aſhamed, ſaid he, of a Poverty which 
has not hindered me from meriting the firſt Em- 
ployments in the Republick, and the Command 
of Armies; ſhe has never made me aſhamed, 
and I will not caſt an Aſperſionon her by forſaking 
her. 

XL. A Remen Knight (:) being moderate with 
regard to his private Expence, but magnificent 
with reſpe& to others, was able to oblige almoſt 
all the Towns in Greece, by giving them large 
Sums of Money, and thus deſerved to be looked 
upon by them as their Founder and Deliverer. 

XLI. We read with Aſtoniſnment the Libe- 
ralities of another, (v) who furniſhed Perſons of 
Condition with what was requiſite to their ho- 
nourable Subſiſtence; who added to the F or. 
tunes of young Girls of Birth; who plac'd his 
chief Joy in making his Friends more eaſy and 
convenient in their Situation; and who declares in 
his Letters that the Fund of all his ſo well placed 
Bounty, was his Oeconomy and Self. denial in ſe- 
veral Reſpects. 

XLII. I touch theſe Examples tranſiently, to 
ſhew what profitable Leſſons we may learn from 
others, and to point out the Generoſity, of which 
Diſintereſtedneſs together with Oeconomy, is the 


11 So urce 3 
{t) Cicero's famous tet ters concerning his Lift. 
( Pliny, ſurnamed he younger. 
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Source; whereas Avarice join'd with Laviſhne{; 
naturally engenders in the Mind low and ſordid 
Sentiments. 
XIIII. Never had the Romans ſuch noble and 
elevated Sentiments, as while they defpiſe 
Riches. All mean low Practices were deteſted 
by them; every Thing that ſavoured of Arti. 
fice 3 and whatever was not ſtraight and fimple, 
was as odious to the People as to the Senate; to 
the Soldiery as to their Commanders. | 

XLIV. They delated the Traitor without de. 
firing any Profit by the Diſcovery. The Life of 
the Prince was as ſafe among them from all vi. 
lanous Attempts as at Court. They. thought of 
no Evaſions for eluding their Word when the; 
had given it. They did not imagine that War 
diſpenſed from obſerving the Rules of Equity and 
Truth. (x) In it they uſed only honourable 
Means, and never began it without a formal De- 
claration. Their Treaties were ſincere. Fidelity 
and Probity were in high Veneration among 
them, and their Laws were ſo pure and juſt 
that they indeed deſerved to give Law to other 
Nations; and the greater Part of thoſe we now 
obſerve are a Remainder of what prevailed among 
them even after the Extinction of the Repub- - 
lick. 

XLV. How lamentable is it that ſuch Virtues 
\ ſhould have been ſacrificed to vain Glory; that 
their true Origine and End were not known; and 
that Pride and Ingratitude ſhould have taken 
away all their Value and Merit: But the Misfor- 
tune of thoſe who do not know theſe Virtues or 
deſpiſe them, is yet more deplorable. They have 
the ſame Pride without having the ſame Light. 

5 | They 
) Reſponſum, non fraude neque occultis artibus, ſed 


P & armatum populum Romanum hoſtes ſuos ulſci 
Tacit. L. 2. Annal. p. 74. | 
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They are Slaves to all the Paſſions which (y) the 
Defire of Honour had extinguiſhed in Roman 
Breaſts, and they fall as ſhort of them in 
Worth, as the Senſes are inferior to Underſtand- 


ARTICLE III. 


The Means a Prince ought to employ to render the 
Virtues amiable. 


I. Tis requiſite that the Prince ſhould ſome- 
times praiſe theſe Virtues ſo eſſential to a happy 
State, He will give Birth to the Love of them 
by teſtifying his high Efteem of them ; and 
he will make uſe of that Charm to raiſe the 
Courage of many above all low and intereſted Sen- 
timents, which bow them down to the Earth, and 
keep them wrapped up as it were in them- 
| ſelves. 
Il. He will teſtify on the other hand, a vaſt 
Contempt of all the Paſſions, which have no 
other Object but ſenſual Gratification. 

III. He will remove far from him and all Em- 
ploy ments, thoſe who being devoid of all Gene- 
roſity and Greatneſs of Mind, are entirely taken 
up about themſelves and their Families. 

IV. He will ſignalize by Marks of his Favour 
all thoſe in whatever Condition of Life, who have 
given any Proofs of their Zeal for the publick 
Intereſts. 

V. He will ſignify on all Occaſions his Hatred 
of Luxury and idle Expence, and his Love of 
Frugality and Simplicity. 

112 VI. 


(y) Veteres Romani laudis avidi, pecuniæ liberales erant 
Gloriam ingentem, divitias honeſtas volebant : cæteras cupidi- 
tates hujus unius ingenti cupiditate preſſerunt. S. Auguft. L. 
5. de Civit: Dei C. 12. 
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VI. He will pay no Regard to Wealth. He 
will condemn all Sollicitude to acquire it, and 
make it known that Wealth ſuddenly acquired 
will ever be ſuſpected by him. 

VII. He will highly honour Probity, Candour 
and Fidelity, and will cover the oppoſite Vices 
with Shame and Ignominy. 

VIII. He will give aſſiduous and perſeverant 
Attention to protect Virtue, to recompenſe Me. 
rit, and puniſh Vice. 

IX. And by his own Conduct he will give an 
Example of it, that will have more Influence 
than any Rewards or Chaſtiſements. 

But theſe two Articles comprehend Duties of 
great Importance, that deſerve to be handled 
more at large, and I ſhall begin with Example. 


* 
2. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


One of the principal Means to render a Peo- 
ple virtuous, is the Example of a Prince. 
How his Example may have the greate 
Influence, The Conduct of thoſe about the 
Prince ought to weaken the Impreſſion of 
his own good Example. | 


ARTICLE I. 


One of the moſt effeFual Ways to render à People 
= virtuous is the good Example of the Prince. 


I. (z) W HAT you are by Birth, ſaid the 
} Emperor Tiberius to Nero and Dru- 

ſus, in Preſence of the Senate, hold you up to 
the Obſervation of the Publick : and your good 
or bad Conduct will have Conſequences of great 
Moment with reſpe& to it. This is yet more 
true of a Prince who is actually upon the Throne, 
and fitting there draws towards him the Eyes of 
his whole People. (a) It is not in his Power to 
hide himſelf; when he diſappears he is followed; 


and the Darkneſs in which he may ſtudy to — 
im- 


(z) Ita nati eſtis. ut bona malaque veſtra ad Republicam 
pertineant. Tacit, L. 4 Annal. p. 110. 
() Habet hoc primum magna fortuna, quod nihil rectum, 
nihil occultum eſſe patitur Paneg. Taj. p. 229. 
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himielf from Spectators, will only ſerve to diſco- 
ver him. : 

II. (6) In private Life Virtues and Vices do not 
ſo much intereft the Publick. Men muſt be very 
extraordinary to pierce the Obſcurity which co- 
vers it: and it's only the more enormous Crimes 
that are obſcur'd: But in a Prince all is Conſpi. 
cuous ; his Virtues are placed upon the ſame Seat 
with him, and his Defects mount with him upon 
——— 

III. He may ftrive in Vain to hide himſelf for 
ſome Moments under the Habit of a private 
Perſon, his Grandeur betrays and points him out, 
It purſues him ſo that he cannot get rid of it; 
and 1t gives a Glare to all he does, even when he 
deſires to Conceal it, whether thro' Humility or 
Shame. | 

IV. Allis remarked even to his Words. The 
Secret which was thought impenetrable eſcape; 
by a Thouſand Paſſages. There are always ſome 
retir'd Diſcourſes, which come at laſt to ths 
Knowledge of the Publick ; and the more the 
Prince ſeems ignorant of them, the more the 
People credits them. 

V. It is not therefore poſlible for a Prince to 
avoid the Reputation he Merits. He will have 
in ſpight of himſelf a far ſpread one, becauſe his 
own Servants and Strangers will equally contribute 
to ſpread it; and conſequently he ought to gt 


(3) Alia conditio eft eorum qui in turba latent, quorum vi. 
tutes, ut appareant, diu luctantur, & vitia tenebras habent. Vel 
tra facta, diftaque rumor excipit : & ideo nullis mags ca- 
vendum eſt qualem famam habeant, quam qui, qualemcur- 
que meruerint, magnam habi turi ſunt . . . Aberrare a fortw 
na tua non potes: obſidet te, et quocunque deſcendis magno 


apparatu ſequitur. Tibi non magis quam ſoli latere continglt - - 
omnium in iſtam (lucem) converſi oculi ſunt. Senec. L. 1. 
Clem. C. 8. 
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all diligence to merit a ur one : and becauſe he 
can no more hide himſelf than the Sun can, he 
ought to think of ſhinning like the Sun, by dif- 
fufing every where the Light and Influence of his 
Vertuous Example. | ; 

VI. This is the Method Providence commonly 
uſes to reform the State, and to bring Probity 
and Integrity into Honour. It gives the Prince 
all the Qualities which deſerve to be imitated : and 
his Rank adds to the natural Beauty, an Autho- 
rity which makes therh to Reign with him, and 
gains univerſal Reſpect and Admiration to them. 

VII. There is in the People a ſecret Venera- 
tion for the Prince, which prepares the Way to 
the Influence of good Examples ; and which 
eaſily paſſes from his Perſon to his Qualities. 

VIII. (c) It is beſides their Intereſt to pleaſe 
him; and they know they citinot without con- 
forming themſelves to his Inclinations. | 

IX. He is Maſter of their Wills, as of their 
Intereſts; and he can turn them whitherſoever 
he pleaſes, becauſe they depend on him, and he 
has the Key to their Hearts. | 

X. Self-love follows without Reluctance, th 
Path thus laid open to them: It has a certain 
{cope, and it is equal to it to come at it by Vir- 
tue, or by criminal Complaiſance. It is even an 
Advantage toit; to be able to unite Intereſt with 
Honour ; and it is doubly fatisfied, if by conceal- 
ng ſome Paſſions, it can gratify other more reſt- 
leſs and imperious ones, ſuch as Pride and Am- 
dition. 

XI. It is true, Self- love thus diſquieted, is far 

114 remote 


(c) Flexibiles quamcunque in partem ducimur A principe, at- 
que, ut ita dicam, ſequaces ſumus : huic enim cari, huic pro- 
bati eſſe cupimus, quod fruſtra ſpereverint diſſimiles. Paneg. 
Taj. p. 131. 
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remote from Virtue, But it is a great deal gained 
to put a ſtop to external Actions repugnant to 
Duty. It is very much to remove the Example 
and Sight of them: It is a great deal to facilitate 
the Practice of Virtue to the Youth, by leaving 
nothing to their Obſervation, but innocent Man- 
ners. 
XII. One becomes gradually accuſtom'd to 
Virtue, and after having put on the outſide of it, 
the Motives to it begin to gain Ground. By 
acting reaſonably, one is brought likewiſe to 
think reaſonably. The Paſſions are weakned by 
denying them Increaſe; and Pride itſelf languiſhes 
when one would pleaſe a Prince who condemns it, 
and can diſtinguiſh counterfeit, from genuine Mo- 
deſty. 
XIII. But if there ſhould be ſome Perſons who 
only aſſume the Mask of Virtue, without having 
its ſentiments, how many others are there to 
whom the Prince's Example, would give cou- 
rage, who thro' falſe ſhame did not. diſcover 
themſelves? They durſt not appear virtuous be- 
cauſe Virtue was deſpiſed. They loved it in Se- 
cret, but they kept itin Priſon. They had good 
Sentiments, but they wanted Reſolution : Glory 
being render'd to Merit awakens them, and ſets 
them at Liberty; and whereas they were at ano- 
ther time inviſible, they now appear all on a ſud- 
den in great Numbers, becauſe they only wanted 
a Protector to appear, and they were hid in the 
State, as Seed in the Earth, which a ſeaſonable 
ſhower, makes diſcloſe itſelf, and ſprout forth 
on all ſides. | 
XIX. There are many born along with the 
Torrent, and who yield to bad Examples, tho' 
they are not incapable of following the Beſt. 
To change them, - nothing but a good Pattern is 
neceſſary, becauſe they can follow tho* they can- 
not 
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not go alone;and the Example of a Prince at once 
makes this Change. 

XV. Many certainly are afraid to diſpleaſe a 
Prince, and have a high Ambition after his Ap- 
probation. It is enough to make ſuch hate Vice, 
that it is become ignominious, and to make them 
love Virtue that it is reſpected. Now both theſe 
are the natural Conſequence of the Prince's Ex- 
ample : and conſequently it 1s to this Source we 
muſt owe fuch ſudden and happy Alterations. 

X VI. But the moſt folid and advantageous Ef- 
fect the Example of a Prince produces, is that it 
gives Perſons of real Probity new Credit and Au- 
thority; it delivers them from Contradiction and 
Oppoſition; and makes them more ſought after 
and conſulted : 1t makes the Utility of ſuch better 
known, and their Approbation and Friendſhip 
eſteem'd and defir'd; and in order to merit 
their Favour they are imitated, 

XVII. By this means all the Parties in a State 
are re-united in the Love of Virtue ; for there are 
no Provinces nor Cities which have not their Men 
of Merit; and the Confideration they acquire by 
the Example of the Prince, and by his Eſteem 
of Merit, makes them as it were the Centre of 
every Province, and of every City, by giving 
weight to their Counſels, and inducing every one 
to follow their good Example. 

XVIII. Thus (d)the Kingdom ſoon enters into the 
Manners and Spirit of the Prince. His private 
Conduct becomes the general Rule. What he ap- 
proves is imitated; what he condemns falls into 
Contempt; and his juſt Inclinations, agreeable to 
the publick Good, ſubmitted to the Law of God, 
communicate themſelves with ſo much eaſineſs, 
that one would ſay he is the Soul of all his * 

XIX. 

(4) Es pervenimus, ut prope omnes komines unius moribus 

vivamus. Paneg. Traj. p. 131. 


/ 
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XIX. No other Means can have fo univerſal; 
nor ſo laſting an Effect. Prohibitions correct no- 
body. (e) Fear does not change the Heart, and the 
Command of the Prince when it is deſtroyed by 
his Example, ferves bnly to irritate, or excits 
Rallery. - — 

XX. (f) His own Life ought to be the Cenſor of 
other Peoples, otherwiſe he juſtifies Vice mote by 
his Conduct than he condemns it by his Edicts. 

XXI. If he will aboliſh Luxury, he muſt love 
Simplicity; if he will limit Expences, he muſt 
make none but what are neceſſary; if he will put 
a ſtop to the Paſſion of Gaming, he muſt forbid 
himſelf to play; if he will eradicate Avarice, he 
muſt be the firſt to be free from it; if he will hin- 
der Licentiouſneſs and Corruption, he muſt be the 
juſteſt Perſon of his Kingdom. 

XXII. Thefe are the Laws that the People 
will eaſily follow; but the others, tho? they ſhould 
be conceiv'd in the moſt ſevere and threatenin 
Terms, will meet with inſupportable Reſiſtance. 

XXIII. Many Laws were made againſt Luxury 
before the time of Veſpaſian, and all to no Effect. 
( This Emperor made none, and he aboliſh'd it by 
an example of Modefty, which every body thought 
it an Ffonour to imitate. 

XXIV. It was the ſame in the time of Alexan- 
der Severus, He condemn'd Profuſion, Luxury, 
and the defire of Riches only by his Plainneſs, his 
Frugality, his Application not to burthen the 

State, 


(e) Vita principis cenſura eſt, eaque perpetua, nec tam 
imperio nobis opus eft, quam exemplo; quippe infidelis recti 
magiſter eſt metus. Mid. : 

p (F) Quis terror valuiſſet efficere, quod reverentia tui effecit. 
bid. p. 132. i 

(g Præcipuus ſtricti moris autor Veſpaſianus fuit, antiqud 
ipſe cultu victuque. Obſequium inde in principem, & æmu- 
landi amor, validior quam pezna ex legibus. Tacit. J. 3. An- 
pal. p. 95. 8 
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State, and not to employ his Revenues, but for 
the publick Good. This () tacit Cenſure had a good 
Effect: The great Men imitated his Example, 
and the Ladies that of the Empreſs. And it will 
be always ſo, when Princes are worthy of being 
a Pattern to their Subjects. | 

XXV. (i) They muſt apply themſelves to diſtin- 
guiſn People of Merit; and ſhow a Diſdain, for 
whoever has no other Recommendation but 
Riches ; hence every body will reſpect diſintereſted 
Virtue, and A varice will become odious and def- 

cable. 

XXVI. They muſt ſatisfy themſelves with lit- 
tle; have a frugal Table ; retrench all ſuperfluous 
Expences; this alone will cover all thoſe with 
Shame who do the contrary, and make their Ex- 
ceſſes odious, oblige them to conceal themſelves, 
make the great Men of the State, and Perſons of 
the higheſt Dignity, pique themſelves on Simpli- 
city and Modeſty. 

XXVII. (#) As ſoon as the Prince declares 
himſelf for Virtue, he will have a Number of 
Followers. He will not love it long without Ri- 
vals, and there will be a great many found who 
will value themſelves the more upon his Exam- 
ple. 

AATIer z I 
How the Example of the Prince may have a grea- 
ter Effect. 


I. To attract an univerſal Reſpect, and 


make all the World follow him, this * 
m 


(5) Prorſus cenſuram ſuis temporibus de propriis moribus 
geſſit. Imitati ſunt eum magni viri, & uxorem ejus matronæ 
pernobiles I wit. Alexand. Sever. per Lamprid. 

(i Qyod fi ita feceris, multos ſtatim videbis, quos parta- 
rum divitiarum pudeat, alios etiam, qui voluntariæ paupertatis 
nomine ſibi placeant. Syneſ. de Reg. ad Arcad. Imper. p. 31. 

(+) Te, 6 Imperator, philoſophiz amor capiat, ſincerio- 
riſque diſciplinz ; neceſſe enim erit rivales tibi eſſe multos. Id. 
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mult be perfect: for one will imitate the Prince, 
but will not be deceiv*d. One is tractable, but not 
credulous. One examines carefully, and even 
critically, his moſt ſecret Actions, to judge by 
thoſe. which have no Witneſſes, of the Sincerity 
of thoſe which he exhibits in publick: and if it is 
diſcover'd that the one does not anſwer to the o- 
ther, we not only ceaſe to admire them, but we 
look upon them as the Effe of a Vanity which 
belies and betrays it ſelf : and the whole Diſdain 
due to the Falſeneſs and Hypocriſy of them recoils 
upon the Prince. | 

II. We are naturally upon our guard againſt 
every thing that carries the Air of Centure. Be- 
fore we condemn our ſelves, we endeavour to find 
Faults in whoever ſeems to do better. And Pride 
is extremely clear-fighted, when, to juſtify its 
Weakneſſes, it examines thoſe of others. 

III. Thus Diſſimulation is a bad Remedy. The 
Prince ought to profit from the firſt Advice, and 
take away all Pretence for Cenſure, in carrying his 
Precaution even beyond Suſpicion; this is the on- 
ly Means; and it is a ſure one: and a Prince who 
is atfentive to reform all that the Publick takes the 
liberty of reprehending in his Conduct, not only 
ſhuts the Mouth of Slander, but adds to the Lu- 
ftre of his other Virtues, that of Tractableneſs and 


Humility, more rare in Sovereigns, and likewiſe 


more capable of proving the Sincerity of their Sen- 
timents. Ee 
IV. The Emperor Valentinian II. though very 
young, was expos'd to this Cenſure of the Pub- 
lick ; and the Manner in which he profited by it, 
ought to ſerve as a Pattern for all other Princes. 
It was ſaid of him, (7) that he loved the Games of 
the 
(1) Ferebatur primò ludis circenſibus delectari: fic iſtud 
abſterſit, ut ne ſolemnibus quidem Principum natalibus, ve! 
imperialis honoris gratia circenſes putaret eſſe 3 
| _ Aje 
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the Circus; as ſoon as he knew it, he laid down a 
Rule to himſelf never to aſſiſt at them, and did not 
even except certain Days when his Preſence ſeem'd 
to be neceſſary, It was believ'd that he gave a 

'of his time to the Pleaſure of Hunting, which 


he ought to have employ'd in Buſineſs ; he order'd 
all the Beaſts that he had kept in his Park to be 
deſtroy'd. He was blam'd for going too early to 


Table ; the Advantages that he drew from this 
Reproach, was to exerciſe himſelf in Faſting, and 
to carry the Severity of it ſo far, that in the Cere- 
monies where Cuſtom requir'd him to regale the 
Grandees of his Court, many of whom were Infi- 
dels, he afliſted at the Entertainment without eat- 
ing, even when it was a Faſt-Day for the Chriſti- 
ans, tho he was not then (n) twenty Years of Age. 
Thus he found the Means of uniting Civility with 
Religion aud Conſcience. 

We have this Account from St. Ambroſe, 
who was well inform'd of it; and it is to be wiſh- 
ed that]what he ſaid of this young () Emperor 
could be ſaid of many Princes; that he was more 
ſevere in cenſuring himſelf than one commonly is 
in cenſuring others; and that he had acquired a 
greater Authority over his Paſſions, than the 
moſt abſolute Maſter has over his Slave. 

VI. By this Tractableneſs, which profits by 
every Thing, and by this Exactneſs which re- 
forms every thing, a Prince becomes perfect, and 

worthy 

Ajebant aliqui, ferarum eum venationibus occupari, atque ab 

actibus publicis intentionem ejus abduci; omnes feras uno 

momento juſſit interſici. Jactabant invidi quod premature 

um peteret ; cæpit ita frequentare jejunium, ut plerum- 

que ipſe impranſus convivium ſolemne ſuis comitibus exhibe- 

ret, quo & Religioni ſacre ſatisfaceret, & Principis humanitati. 
S. Ambr. de obitu Valentin. n. 15. & 16, 

(m) He died in the 21/1 Year of his Age, ae to Philoſtorges. 

(=) Quis tam Dominus ſervi, quam ille ſui corporis fuit ? 
ns. wm allerom arbiter, quàm ille ſuæ cenſor ætatis 
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worthy of being propos'd as a Pattern for others: 
But he muſt take great care of giving himſelf for 
an Example. He ought to content himſelf with 
being ſo, and conceal even from himſelf his be- 
ing ſo. Every one but himſelf muſt be perſua- 
ded of it ; and every one muſt believe that he is 
ignorant of them : For the general Diſpoſition is 
to hate Virtue when it is too auſtere, andto deſpiſe 
it when it is ſatisfied with it ſelf. Imitation can- 
not be commanded, any more than Love. One 
muſt deſerve it, and leave the care of finding it 
out to others. 

VII. He muſt even go further; for Modeſty 
alone is not ſufficient to attract Imitators to the 
Virtue of a Prince. It has need, befides that, of 
Indulgence and Affability (o). He muſt be ſatisfied 
with little, in order to have more: Praiſe what 
is begun, inſtead of rejecting what is defective: 
Excuſe, to give Courage: Diſſemble, not to over- 
burden: Wait for what Time muſt ripen, and 
not make it miſcarry by an impatient Zeal. 

VIII. To this indulgent Goodneſs, thro' Un- 
derſtanding and not thro* Weakneſs, he muſt 
join all the outward Qualities, capable of ren- 
dering Virtue amiable ; take from it all thoſe for- 
bidding Appearances which do not proceed from 
it, but from the imperfe&ion of thoſe who pro- 
feſs it; ſoften its Severity by inviting Manners, 
and appear himſelf ſo calm, ſo free, ſo happy, 
that he inſpires all the World with a Deſire of 
becoming fo by the ſame Means. | | 

IX. Aboveall, he muſt ſhun the Air and Tone 
of a Man who inſtructs. A Prince ought not to be 
lavith of his Words, they ſhould be receiv*d with 

| 8 Reſpect 
le) An Eacamium beſtoab d in Hiſtory on M. Aurelius, 
Fuit per omnia moderatiſſimus in hominibas deterrendis a 


malo, invitandis ad bona, remunerandis copia, indulgentia 
liberandis. Tal. Capit. in cas vita, p. 144. 
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Reſpect and Joy, and deſir d as Favours. *Tis 
always bad to be profuſe of them ; but it is worſe 
when the Matter is ſerious, and is not treated 
with that Dignity which is ſuitable to a Prince. 
Few Words, on Occafions which naturally offer 
themſelves, are better than the moſt excellent 
Diſcourſes. They muſt appear extempore, and 
the Deſign of the Prince in ſaying them muſt be 
more felt than perceiv*d (p). There is nothing he 
ought to apprehend more than the being Wiſe out 
of Seaſon, and not diſcerning what is due to 
other People's Judgments. 
-- AKTFCLE ML 
The Conduct of thoſe about the Prince ought not to 
weaken the Impreſsion of his own good Example. 

I. This ſevere Precaution is nevertheleſs only 
for the Publick(q); for in Private the Prince has the 
ſame Liberty to ſpeak of Virtue as the moſt zea- 
lous Miniſters of the Church: And he is ſome- 
times under an Obligation (7) of doing it, either to 
Perſons of his Family, or to ſuch of the Nobles 
whom he has honour'd with his Intimacy, or to 
Y the Officers attach'd to his domeſtick Service by 
their Employments : For the Reputation of the 
Prince depends much upon that which the Per- 
{ons have who live under his Eye, and whoſe 
Faults will be imputed to him. 

IT. His Zeal cannot be thought ſincere, if he 
connives at them; nor can he be thought to 
give ſufficient Attention if he is ignorant of them. 
Who will believe he has Authority if he is not 

Ip obey'd ? 
| (6) Pleriſque ludibrio, pluribus tædio intempeſtiva ſapien- 
tia, Tacit. L. 3. Hift. p. 391. 

% Non oportet ut vitia domds tuæ ultimus ſcias : quod 
quamplurimis novimus contigiſſe . . . de diſciplina tu pro- 
vide: illud nemini credas. S. Bernard. L. 4. de Con- 


fa. C. 6. 


(r) Eſt magnificum quod te ab omni contagione vitiorum 
reprimis ac reyocas, ſed magnificentius quod tuos. Panqg. 
7% þ 58. | 
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obey'd? That he has Prudence, if he is not cap. 
able of chuſing proper Expedients and Reme. 
dies? That he is fit to command a great Em- 
pire, if he cannot keep Order in his own Family? 
That he is ſolely attach'd to Virtue, when he 
gives his Ear to Perſons of no Merit ? That he 
is fincere in his Intentions to reform the State, 
while he ſuffers the Diſorders of thoſe employ'd 
in his own Service. 

III. His perſonal Virtues can have no Effect, 
while he falls into ſuch Faults z and yet one or 
other of theſe is commonly the Error of even 
the beſt Princes. Either they negle& the Go- 
vernment of their own Houſe, or they find 
greater Difficulty in managing it than the Pub- 
lick is apt to imagine, or perhaps their good Na- 
ture diſpoſes to overlook ſome things, than to uſe 
ſevere Methods to rectify them. 

TV. It would indeed be imprudent to uſe Se- 
verity to Perſons more immediately attach'd to 
him; but there is certainly a Mean betwixt keep- 
ing too ſtrict an Eye, and none at all. In my 
Opinion a Prince would ſucceed much better, 
would he perſevere in his Duty, and not too ea- 

ſily deſpair of good Succeſs. 

V. With regard to ſuch whom the Prince with one 
Word might make return to their Duty, if they 
don't amend, the Publick will never believe the 
Prince is diſpos'd to do it: The People muſt 
imagine he is indifferent to their Vices, while 
they continue in Favour with him, and have free 
Acceſs to him; and when they begin to entertain 
ſuch a Notion, their former idea of the Prince's 

ood intentions will vaniſh, and which is more 
deplorable, all his Projects for Reformation will 
be quite ineffectual. 

(-) A ſe ſuiſque orſus, primum domum ſuam coercuit : 
quod pleriſque Ss minds arduum eſt, quam Provinciam 
zegere, Tacit. in vit. Agricol. p. 458. 
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The Prince's Attention to reward Merit and 
puniſh Vice is the moſt eſfectual Means of 
making a Nation virtuous, He is as much 
concerned in it as the State. Rules to be 
obſerved. The Happineſs of a Kingdom 
where Merit alone is honoured and in Au- 
thority. 
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The Prince's Attention to reward Merit and puniſh 
Vice is the moſt effetfual Means of making a Na- 
tion Virtuous. 


Proper Attention to reward Merit and 
159 puniſh Vice would alone be ſufficient 
for governing right; becauſe this 

el ſingle Duty contains all the others, 
as it ſuppoſes al great Accompliſhments in the 
Princę, and is the Sourſe of all the Virtues that 
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can raiſe one Nation above the reſt, and which are 
the End of Government. 

II. In effect, St. Paul reduces all the Obliga- 
tions of Princes to this one, in giving their Autho- 
rity no other Office but that of protecting Virtue 
and puniſhing Vice (f.) For be is the Miniſter if 
God to thee for good. But if thou doe that which is 
evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the Sword in 
vain, for he is the Miniſter of God, a Revenger 1 
execute Wrath upon him that dees roil, This A- 
poſtle oppoſes Praiſe to Puniſhmuri, 41d conſe- 
quently means by this, a real Reward tour Good, 
as Chaſtiſement is a rca! Puniſhment for Evil. The 
Authority God gives t© Princes is not limited to 
a ſimple Approbation oi Virtue, no more than to 
ſimple Menaces againſt Evil. It places them in 
the ſtead of divine Juſtice in this Life, and lays 
them under an Obligation of rewarding or puniſh- 
ing what God himſelf would reward or puniſh 
were he to govern Mankind in a viſible Manner. 

III. The protecting Virtue and rewarding Me- 
rit is not then only an effential Duty in Princes; 
it is the very Foundation of their Authority: this is 
the end for which they have received it; and for 
this God has eſtabliſhed them his Miniſters : it is 
upon this account he puts a Truſt in them: this is 
the Deſign he had in raifing them above the reſt 
of Mankind, and ſubjecting all temporal Riches 
to them. He had a mind that from this high 
Sphere, wherein he had placed them, they might 
be able to diſcover Merit at whatever diſtance, or 
however concealed in Obſcurity: and that a- 
mongſt all the Goods he truſted to their Wiſdom, 
they might be in a Condition to chuſe Recompen- 
ces proportion'd to the different Sorts of Merit. 

IV. Virtue and Merit are publick Goods. E- 
very body 1s concern'd in them : and it isa wore 

Evi 
% Rem. c. XIII. v. 4. & 5. 
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Evil to leave them idle and unactive than to ex- 
tinguiſh the natural Light, and deprive Men of 
the Uſe of the Sun : But the Prince alone is able 
to eſtabliſh Virtue, and make it uſeful. He alone 
can (v) raiſe it, and ſhew it to Mankind, He a- 
lone can exerciſe and employ it. And conſequently 
he muſt anſwer ſor the Wrong he does the Publick, 
in refuſing the Protection and Authority to Virtue 
that might have evidenced !t, and procured it the 
Liberty of communicating and ſpreading itſelf a- 
broad. 

V. He ſhould go before it and lend it a help- 
ing Hand, place it in View, and make it ſhare in 
his Grandure, draw Admirers to it, and teach o- 
thers how to value it by his Example. | 

VI. (x) He ought to conquer the Timidity of 
true Virtue, which is always humble, and loves 
Obſcurity, in proportion. as it has Knowledge. 
He ought to commit a ſort of Violence upon its 
Modeſty in bringing it to open day, and pulling 
off the Vails with which it covers itſelf, and has 
no mind to part with; becauſe it was born in them, 
and owes its Being to them. 

VII. (y) He muſt ſeek out for Merit, which 
is even inviſible z and be ſenſible of the Need there 
is of finding it ; put intelligent Men in purſuit of 
it; take all the Precaution poſlible leaſt it ſhould 
eſcape him; lay Snares for it as for his Prey; 
look upon it as the Treaſure of his State, tho? 
it is ſome times more concealed than the Gold in the 
B 2 Mines, 


(v) Power is given to Sevreigns, ſays Signeſius, to the Em- 
peror Arcadius, ne inutilis ac iners virtutis natura in tenebris at · 
que obſcuritate marceſcat. Syne/. de Reg. p. 8. 

(* Quin potids in medium virtutem producas, quam do- 
mi ſegnem contineri nefas fit. Id. p. 31. 

/ Tu verò fac ut virtutis aliquid in pretio habeatur, quam 
vis ſit cum egeſtate conjunctum. Nec te prudentia lateat ho- 
minis, aut juſtitia, reliquaque bonorum animi multitudo, ſub 
vili abjectaque veſte deliteſcens, dem ibid. | 
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Mines, and the Pearls in the bottom of the Sea, 
not allow himſelf to be deceived by weak Out- 
ſides, which often conceal rich Funds; and by 
his Penetration muſt imitate the Lapidaries, who 
know the Value of a Diamond before it is poliſhed 
which does not appear to be worth ſo much 232 
Bit of Glaſs to thoſe who do not know what it is, 
VIII. A Prince's chief Care ought to be that 
which he cannot ſhare with another, and which is 
ſuitable to none elſe. (z) Private Perſons may 
ſet up Prizes for thoſe that excell in any bodily 
Exerciſe; ſuch as Swiftneſs, Addreſs, or Strength: 
but the Prince alone has it in his Power to do 
ſo for Juſtice, Probity, Publick-Spirit, and Va- 
lour. It is his Buſineſs alone to excite a noble 
Emulation for Virtue, by Rewards that have 
ſome proportion to his Generofity, and his Views 
for the publick Weal. He is the only Source of 
publick Glory. It is he alone that can make Me- 
rit independent. It is only he that, after having 
made it free, can likewiſe make it reign, in ſub- 
jecting to it all thoſe that are its Inferiors. It 1s 
he alone that can defend it againſt Envy, give it 
an Exerciſe as extenſive as his Zeal, ſupport its 
Projects and Deſigns, and overcome the Obſtacles 
oppoſed to it. | 
IX. Thus may true Merit be recompenſed, in 
putting it in a Condition of ſerving the Publick : 
for as to itſelf it would be better pleaſed to be left 
in Darkneſs : but with regard to thoſe who are 
not yet arrived at that Perfection, a little Ap- 
plauſe nouriſhes and fortifies them. A little Fa- 
vour encreaſes and ſupports their Number ; and 
of this laſt Sort there are very many. For there 
are few capable of attaching themſelves with 
Courage 
(z) Turpe eſt jaculandi pugnandique ſolum certamina eſſe 


publica, & coronam ab iis qui ita vicerint reportari, temperan- 
tiæ autem & virtutis nulla eſſe. dem p. 28. 
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Courage and Perſeverance to the Good, if Virtue 
leads to nothing, if it is deſpiſed and unhappy; 
if it excludes them from every Office, and is odi- 
ous to thoſe who diſtribute the Favours and Em- 
ployments. 

X. Many begin becauſe their natural Inclina- 
tions lead them to what 1s good ; but Experience 
diſguſts them. They leave a Courſe that is hard 
in itſelf, and in which they find no Aſſiſtance. 
They are not ſtrong enough to ſtand by them- 
ſelves. They would be glad that Virtue and 
temporal Advantages were not ſeparated : but in 
the neceſſity of chuſing, they prefer what agrees 
with Weakneſs, to that which they would have 
loved better, if they had been ſupported. 

XI. How ſoon Things are changed, and Vir- 
tue is in Honour, they all return to their firſt 
Views, and gladly leave the By-way Deſpair had 
led them into. Their Number daily encreaſes ; 
and what an Ancient faid is ſeen by Experience, 
That (a) all Virtues become eaſy when they have 
Juſtice done them, and that they never coſt leſs 
than when they are in eſteem. 

XII. Theſe two Things mutually aſſiſt each o- 
ther, The Eſteem of Virtue helps to make it 
eaſy ; and its Facility in encreafing the Number of 
its Followers, and conſequently its Admirers, like- 
wiſe heightens its Reputation and Value. 


Arier IL 


It is the Prince's Intereſt to reward Merit and 
puniſh Vice. 


I. This is what the Prince's Attention produces 
in ſupporting it by Favour and Rewards : and 


B 3 hence 


(a) Virtutes iiſdem temporibus optim? eſtimantur, quibus 
facillimè gignuntur. Tacit, vit. Agricot. p 452. 
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hence he muſt conſider that if he acted otherwiſe, he 
would ſtifle Virtue ready to ſhine forth ; he would 
eradicate that which ſhould be produced ; he would 
render that which would be ſtrong enough to ſup. 
port itſelf, uſeleſs ; he would deſtroy its Seed and 
Offspring; he would directly oppoſe himſelf to 
God's Deſign, in concealing what he had a mind 
ſhould be ſhewn, and in refuſing the Publick 
what had been given him upon its Account, 
He would kill what he ought to nouriſh ; he 
would uſe that Authority he had received for pro- 
tecting a Good to extirpate it. 

IT. Nothing could be more ſhameful for him, 
or heavier than ſuch Reproaches : and even for his 
Intereſt and Glory he ſhould take care to ſhun 
them; becauſe every Excuſe would be in vain, and 
muſt be look*d upon as a Fault. 

III. To excuſe his Conduct, would he wih, 
for Inftance, it ſhould be ſaid, He wants Under- 
ſtanding, and does not protect Merit, becauſe he 
knows it not? Would not this be owning that he 
has none, and that he is not told of the Value of 
certain Qualities, becauſe he never was poſſeſſed of 
them ? 

IV. He muſt then be look'd upon as a blind 
Artiſt, who would promiſcuouſly take what came 
next to hand, and place it without Order or De- 
ſign as he found it. He muſt be compared to 
2 mad Architect, that would cut Stones for cer- 
tain Places, and put others there that were not 
proper; and ſhould thus prepare a Ruin inſtead 
of raiſing a Building conform to Art. He muſt 
be conſider'd as a Child, who having no Skill in 
preciousStones, taking Bits of Criſtal for Diamonds, 
and counterfeit Pearls for natural Ones. All this 
is even too weak, for there is no Proportion be- 
tween the ſame Failings of Blindneſs and 1 
When 
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when they concern Merit and Virtue, and when 
their Objects are only corporeal and material. 

V. God has not put it in the Power of Prin- 
ces to give Merit to whom they pleaſe. They muſt 
ſeek for it, and find it, for they cannot make it. 
They muſt know what is proper for every Place, 
and examine the Fitneſs that certain Perſons have 
to it. They cannot put the Hand in place of the 
Eye, nor ſubſtitute the Foot in room of the Head. 
The Symetry of the State is like that of the Body. 
Every Member has its Office, and every Office 
requires certain Springs and Motions. It does not 
follow, that becauſe a Man can do one thing he 
ſhould be capable of doing another. The loving his 
Character of Wit is a bad Reaſon for truſting him 
with the Finances or the Command of an Army, 
if he wants Experience and Capacity, Merit pro- 
per for theſe great Employments muſt be ſought 
elſewhere ; otherwiſe the Prince acts like a blind 
Man and a Child, and diſhonours himſelf by this 
Weakneſs. | 

VI. Indifferency for Merit is ſtill more ſhame- 
ful: for we pity the Blind, but cannot pardon 
the Contempt of the Light ; and it is a more ma- 
nifeſt Injuſtice to negle& known Virtue, or what 
is eafily known, than to be ignorant of it. For 
that the Heart muſt be yet more corrupt than the 
Underſtanding : the Love of ſolid Good muſt be 
extin& in it; it muſt be inſenſible to all the Mo- 
tives worthy of affecting it; all the great 
ties the Sages eſteemed muſt be in the Prince's Eyes 
but as empty (+) Names; he muſt be abſolutely 
indifferent about his State, and it muſt be the ſame 
thing to him whether he conducts it well or lets it 
periſh ; whether he is worthy of the Throne or 
deſerves to loſe it. 

B 4 VIL. I 


% Virtus inane jam nomen, ſitu & ſqualore cooperta de- 
ſeritur. Weophilack. Inflit. Reg. p. 2. Ep. 25. 
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VII. I know nothing I can place below this fa- 
tal Diſpoſition, but an Averſion to Virtue and a 
ftrong Jealouſy againſt Merit. It is the greateſt 
Misfortune, and at the fame time, the moſt mor. 
tifying, a Prince can fall into, who, contrary to 
his Will, gives Evidence for Virtue in perſecuting 
it, and (c) is only enraged againſt it becauſe he 
deſpairs of attaining it though he admires it. 

VIII. Under ſuch Prince's Reign (4) Merit is 
not only neglected, but is odious; it is not only 
unrewarded but paſſes for a Crime. (e) It thinks 
it ſelf happy in being able to lie concealed, and 
ſave itſelf by being forgot. To the Coverings of 
Humility it adds the Darkneſs of Precaution and 
Fear. (J) It fears being mention'd to a jealous 
Prince, by ſecret Enemies more jealous yet than 
the Prince of all Reputation and Virtue. It 
knows their affected Praiſes are only an Artifice 
to encreaſe a (g) diſtruſtful Prince's Suſpicions, 
who is enraged againſt every thing that ſeems to 
reproach his Lowneſs. It darkens and buries it 
ſelf as much as poſtible, and only ſhuns Envy by 
aſſuming all the Appearances of (+) Idleneſs and 
Indolence. For it is much better in theſe unfor- 
tunate Times to have a bad Character than a good 
one: and one might be infinitely more eaſy, if, in 
place of ſome Virtues, one had all manner of Vice, 
took no care to conceal it. 

IX. It 


{c) Eamdem virtutem admirantes, cui iraſcuntur Tacit. L. 


7. — 1 2 329. 

(4) Nobilitas, opes, omiſſi geſtique honores pro crimine 
& ob virtutes certiſſimum exitium. Iden idid. 307. 

(e) Præcipuum votum ut memoriæ principis elaberentur. 
Paneg. Traj. þ. 243. 


(F) Cauſa periculi non crimen ullum, fed infenſus virtuti- 


bus princeps, & gloria viri, & peſſimum inimicoram genus 
laudantes. Tacit. in wit. Agricol p. 465. 

(g) Siniſtra erga eminentes interpretatio, nec minus pericu- 
lum ex magna fama, quam ex mala. dem ibid. p. 454- 

1 Inertia pro ſapientia, fuit. Jbid, | 
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IX. It ſeems the Prince, of the Character I 
repreſent, does not think himſelf right Maſter but 
when his Subjects are (i) quite humbled, and ima- 
gines they deſerve all to be treated like Slaves; 
becauſe they have all the Sentiments of them. 
Then he lords it over them in Surety, becauſe he 
perceives they have neither Courage nor Virtue; 
and he knows not that the more Merit a Perſon 
has, the more he is ſubject to the lawful Powers; 
and that the more vicious one is, the more he 
is prepared for contemning the Prince's Autho- 
rity, by the Contempt that is made of Juſtice and 
the Laws. 

X. In a ſhort time all the Cowards, (+) proſti- 
tuted to Flattery, (/) incapable of advancing them- 
ſelves by any good Quality, put themſelves in the 
place of exiled Merit. All who ought to obey 
Command : All that ought to be in aState of Hu- 
miliation is in Honour: And whereas Virtue mitt- 
gates Authority by Sweetneſs and Modeſty, Vice 
on the contrary, when it has uſurped it, adds a 
Fierceneſs and Inſolence to it, that make it inſup- 
portable. 

XI. (n) But even at this time, when all ſeem 
to declare againſt Merit, thoſe are yet to be known 
who haveit. The Uſage they meet with makesthem 

be 


(i) Vitiis potiùs civium (priores Principes) quam virtuti- 
bus lætabantur. Quod patientiores ſervitutis arbitrabantur quos 
non deceret eſſe niſi ſervos. Paneg. Traj. C. 128. 

(+) Exemplar adulatorii dedecoris. Tacit. L. 6. Annal. 
p. 157. 

(!) Quibus nulla ex honeſto ſpes, & publica mala ſinguli 
in occafionem gratiæ trahuntur. 2 "a Annal. þ 15 
(n) Labeoni quod præturam intra ſtetit, commendatio ex 
injuria Tacit. L. 3. p. 104. | | 

= abellz negatus honor gloriam intendit. Idem L. 4. Ar- 
nal. p. 117. 

Præfulgebant Caſſius atque Brutus, eo ipſo quod eſfigies e- 
orum non viſebantur. [tem L. 3. Annal. p. 104. 
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be taken notice of. They are compared to thoſe 
who enjoy the Employments which ſhould be 
due to them. One raiſes them in eſteem, in pro- 

rtion as the Prince affects to humble them. 
We deplore his bad Taſte, and bad Choice ; and 
he is ſecretly taken with thoſe (n) who betray 
their Truſt : who for intereſted Views inſpire him 
with a Jealouſy unworthy of his Grandeur; and 
apply themſelves to make all fort of Merit odi- 
ous to him, in order they may reign alone, and 
ſubje& even the Prince, in baniſhing all thoſe who 
might inform him and diſcover what they are de- 
fective in by the great Qualities they ſhould have. 

XII. If the Prince were able to penetrate into 
the Hearts of his beſt Subjects, he would then 
ſee Juſtice rendered to Merit which he is an E- 
nemy to; the Grief there is for his ſubſtituting 
all that is deſpicable in its room; and the Confu- 
fion with which one bluſhes for his allowing him- 
ſelf to be conducted by the low and ſhameful Paſ- 
ſions of thoſe who neither love his Perſon, Glory, 
nor Kingdom; and (e) who endeavour to extin- 
guiſh all Virtue, in beginning at him. 

XIII. One ſometimes ſucceeds better, in being 
contented to deſpiſe it, to ſet it at a diſtance from 
all Employments, to refuſe it not only Favour 
but Juſtice, to treat it as ſuſpicious, and to be al- 
ways guarded againſt it, than in perſecuting it in a 
more cruel Manner. This laſt Means which is 
more odious ſerves to ſhew Virtue, and thence to 
make it known and admired : but all the private 
Ways darken and bury it, take away its Life and 
Speech at the ſame time; and a Prince who con- 
tents himſelf with theſe Methods is no leſs its 
dreadful Enemy in appearing more humane. 

XIV. There 

(n) Amicitia Principis proſperè nunquam bene uſus. dem. 
L. 4. Aunal. p. 118. 

(o) Ad poſtremum ipſam virturem exſcindere concupivit. 

Tacit. L. 16. Annal. p. 297. 
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XIV. There is ſometimes more Weakneſs than 
Ill nature. The Prince unattentive to Merit ac- 
cepts what his Miniſters offer him. The more 
they are in favour the greater Haſte they make to 
advance their. Family. They diſtribute the Em- 
ployments to Children, Sons-in-Law, and Bro- 
thers. The chief Merit then conſiſts either in the 
Degree of Parentage or Friendſhip. One is ca- 
pable of all as ſoon as he 1s an Ally. He knows 
all as ſoon as he knows to depend. One is 
charged with an important Expedition that he 
may be advanced, and have ſome Title of Ho- 
nour in his Family, or get a perſonal Diſtinction 
that ſhould be the Recompence of long Services 
and proved Valour. Another 1s put in a Place in 
order to enrich himſelf by it. Another is raiſed 
that he may find it eaſier to eſtabliſh himſelf. 
The State is thus diſtributed among Perſons un- 
able to bear the Weight of it. It is known; but 
one thinks only of himſelf and his Friends. They 
conceal all from the Prince who do not cringe, 
and are not Slaves: They ſhew him nothing but 
what they pleaſe ; and on his part he 1s fatisfied 
with ſeeing what they ſhew him: and he does not 
perceive that they ſacrifice him, expoſe him to the 
Cenſure of the Publick, make a Mock of the 
Truft he puts in them, and have no Value for his 
Glory and State, 


ARrTI1CL : III. 


It is the Intereſt of the State that Merit be reward- 
ed and Vice puniſhed. 


I. I think a Prince's Kingdom is the laſt thing 
that ſhould become indifferent to him, and that 
he cannot neglect the Care of it, without acknow- 
ledging that he does not deſerve to reign. But 

what 
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what Care can he take of it if he falls into theſe 
Errors I have juſt now mention'd; and if he re. 
gards any thing elſe than Merit in the Diſtribution 
of Rewards and Employments ? 

II. The leaſt Attention to what has been aid 
is enough to ſhew that the Foundation of the State 
is attacked, if the ſame Faults are-committed here 
which a Pilot would fall into, who, inſtead of 
Sailors, ſhould man the Ship with Peaple who 
know nothing of the Sea, are without Experi- 
ence, and do not even underſtand what they are 
commanded to do. 

III. There is no Misfortune but may be the 
conſequence of imprudence and injuſtice in the 
choice of Perſons and Offices. 

IV. Once any thing but Merit is confidered, 
all the means of attaining Offices are Evil, and they 
are only open to Party, Ambition, and Favour. 
None but the forward, and thoſe who ought to 
be rejected are admitted. Private Intereſt is pre- 
ferred to Publick Good. The People looſe that 
Confidence they ought to have in the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of the Prince. All the Parts of the 
State that ought to be of the ſame Mind are diſ- 
united. Indifferency and Diſtaſte, with regard to 
Government, get poſſeſſion of the moſt Zealous. 
Merit is abſolutely diſcouraged. The Nation 
Jooſes what its Glory conſiſts in. It becomes deſ- 

picable to thoſe who feared it. Thus it is expoſed 
to he pernicious Deſigns of Foreigners, whom a Se- 
cret, but almoſt an univerſal and natural Diſcontent, 
renders more hardy for Enterprize ; and the way 
to an Uſurper's Ambition is prepared, in ſhewing 
him the Weakneſs of a great Kingdom, where all 
that might be able to defend it 1s without Credit, 
and all who have the Management of it are neither 
reſpected nor loved, and do not even ſo much as 
thinkof deſerving to be ſo. 


An 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Rules to be obſerved in rewarding Merit, 


I. The only Means of preventing all theſe E- 
vils is a conſtant Application to diſcover, protect, 
and reward Merit, and on the contrary to puniſh 
Vice by Ignominy and the other Sufferings it de- 
ſerves : but in both theſe it is neceſſary to obſerve 
certain Rules. 

II. Great Care muſt be uſed to find out Merit, 
which conceals itſelf, becauſe it is commonly the 
more ſolid and great in Proportion, as it is diſ- 
ſintereſted; and to value thoſe People extremely 
who content themſelves with the Teſtimony of 
God and their own Conſcience : Who are very 
deſerving and very diffident: Who ſincerely love 
the Publick Good and are very capable of ſer- 
ving it; but who only find their ſafety in Ob- 
ſcurity and Silence. Two or three Men of this 
Character are exceedingly Valuable, and to find 
them is to find a Treaſure. 

III. The attention to Merit ought to ſpread 
over all; becauſe the (p) Prince ſhould animate 
and ſupport all Sorts of it, He ought to be in- 
formed of all who are worthy of this Diſtincti- 
on, in every Society, Body, and Profeſſion; to 
have a liſt of all who ſignaliſe themſelves, by their 
great Qualifications in the Church, in the Field, 
at the Bar, or in the common Order of Citizens, 
and regulate the choice of Employments, and the 
diſtribution of Favours, by an exa& knowledge 
of their Merit. 


IV. In 


5 Si in omnibus perſpicuum eſſet, non cariturum honore, 
fi = boni alicujus autor extiterit, multos hoc etiam im- 
pelleret, ut ſtudioſè boni aliquid inveſtigarent. Aenop. d. 
Regno. p. 916. | 
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IV. In Men who excel in ſome Things, he 
ought greatly to eſteem the Juſtice they do to 
others, the Inclination they have of ſerving them, 
and the Aſſiſtance they give them; this Noble- 
neſs and Generoſity being the ſureſt Mark of 
great Merit. 

V. On the contrary, they ought to be look'd 
upon as publick Enemies, who are ſo to the 
Virtue of others; who are jealous of their Glory, 
who endeavour to calumniate their good Qua- 
lities, who make themſelves Judges of every 
body's Merit, and cannot bear that the Prince 
ſhould grant his Eſteem and Protection to any but 
themſelves, and their Creatures. 

VI. After theſe general Rules (), one of the 
chief Cares ought to be that of the Nobility, and 
particularly of the ancient Families, whoſe Names 
are reſpected by the People. They muſt be 
rais'd again by Favours, animated to Virtue by 
Glory, and carried on to greater Mrit by Re- 
wards. It is a ſhameful Conduct, and which 
argues great Meanneſs, to ſtudy to keep. thoſe 
humble, who ought to be the Honour of the 
State, and to take away their Courage who ought 
to be its Defence. 

VII. But (r) Men of undiſtinguiſned Birth, 
who have made themſelves remarkable by their 
Merit muſt not be forgot. They draw no Ho- 
nour from their Anceſtors, but can tranſmit a 
great deal to their Poſterity. They muſt only 
be confidered as what they are become, and look'd 


upon as what they are, with regard to the State, 
which 


(a) Tandem ergo nobilitas non obſcuratur, ſed illuſtratur 
A Principe. Sunt in honore hominum magna nomina ex te- 
nebris oblivionis ex indulgentia Cæſaris, cujus eſt, ut nobiles 
& conſervet, & efficiet. Paneg. Troj. p. 200. 

(r) Deterior eſſet conditio eorum, qui poſteros habere no- 
biles merentur, qnàm corum qui parenzes habuiſſent. Lid. 
p. 192. i 
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which takes no Concern in their Origin, and de- 
fires they may be rewarded, (s) as born only of 
themſelves, and for it. 

VIII. Above all he muſt do ſtrict Juſtice to 
thoſe who execute their Duty right in War ; 
never advance any out of meer Favour ; nor la- 
viſh upon the unworthy, the Marks of Honour 
reſerved for Virtue : Not depreciate Rewards in 
giving them in common to the Cowardly and 
Brave ; know the Difference between a great and 
an ordinary Man : Praiſe, and even publickly, 
the great Actions that deſerve it: Not be afraid 
of diminiſhing his own Glory by communicating 
it to his Generals and Armies: By Teſtimonies 
of Satisfaction and Goodneſs ſupply the Inability 
of recompenſing every Thing by other Means. 

IX. Eſtabliſh Marks of Honour, conſiſtent 
only with acknowledg'd Merit, after exact Infor- 
mations; and that may be always refuſed, if one 
demands them himſelf, or ſollicits for them by 
others, 

X. Eſtabliſh ſuch, whereunto the Soldier as 
well as the Officer is admitted, which may be 
attached to certain Actions of Valour, and which 
may have ſome ſort of Relation to the different 
ſorts of Crowns with which the Romans reward- 
ed, either the Deliverance of a Citizen, or the 
Courage of having appeared the firſt upon the 
Breach, or the Glory of having recovered a Stan- 
dard from the Enemy. 

XI. He muſt not enflame Avarice in doing 
Juſtice to Virtue, nor pervert Merit in rewarding 
it. The Cuſtom of giving a great deal, becauſe 

one 

„ 4 Word of Tiberius's ts conceal Rufus's want of Birth, 
otherwiſe a very great Man. Curtius Rufus videtur mihi ex 
ſe natus. Tacit, L. 11. Annal. p. 147. 

„ Amicos ſuos, ſays the Author of the Life of Emperor Aurelian, 


honeſte ditavit & modice, ut miſerias paupertatis effugerunt, 
& divitiarum invidiam vitarent. Yopiſe, in ejus vita. p. 282. 
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one has begun to give, is pernicious to the 
State (2). It heaps upon one ſingle Perſon what 
would be plenty for ſeverals. It puts it out of 
the Prince's Power to do Juſtice to all ; and it 
only ſerves to ſupport the Ambition and Pride 
of a private Perſon, courageous and zealous be- 
fore he was rich, a Lover of Life and careleſs a- 
bout the State, ſince the Time he has been loaded 


with Riches. 


XII. It is likewiſe unjuſt to grant for certain 
Services, Rewards that have no Proportion to 
them ; to take the Riches of the Church where- 
with to pay the Services done to the War ; to 
grant Governments to Perſons of Courage, but 
without Prudence ; and to put Men in Authori- 
ty who wanted but a Penſion, and deſerved no- 
thing more. | 

XIII. The fame Juſtice that orders Merit 
to be rewarded, muſt regulate the Manner in 
which it ought to be ſo; and there is nothing 
that diſtinguiſhes the Wiſdom and Diſcernment 
of a Prince more, than the Proportion that he 
makes between what he gives, and what one 
deſerves. 


ARTICLE V. 
Rules to be obſerved in puniſhing Vice. 


I. In regard to Puniſhmengs, they alſo have 
their Rules; and one of the chief is, not tolo ve 
to puniſh ; whereas the Prince ſhould love to 


reward. 
II. 


(% The Emperor Alexander Severus kept an Account of all 
that he pave, and to whom, that he might obſerve an exact 
Fuſtice in Rewards. Cogitabat ſecum & deſcriptum habebat 
cui præſtitiſſet. In qui vit. p. 218. 
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II. (x) There is a Fund of natural Generoſity 
in Men, which he muſt know and manage ; 
Threats ſower them, and Chaſtiſements cauſe them 
to rebel when one would make them good con- 

to their Inclination. They want to be 
truſted in a certain Degree, to be left the Glory 
of becoming ſo by their own Choice, and to be 
led on to Virtue by Praiſe, inſtead of being forc'd 
to it, as if they were its Enemies. 

III. It is ſufficient for the good of the State, 
that whoever is not uſeful to it, have no Share 
in the Bounties of the Prince; that he be not ad- 
mitted to any Employment, nor raiſed to any 
other more important one. Thoſe Chaſtiſements 
which confiſt in not granting Favours, are enough 
to keep Vice in a right Humility, and to keep all 


thoſe at a diſtance from it who have any Thought 


or Honour, | | 

V. Cowardice ought not to be treated in the 
ſame Manner. It deſerves to be puniſh*'d more 
ſeverely than by the refuſal of Favours, and 
eſpecially in Officers. The Puniſhments may be 
diverſify'd in ſeveral Manners. Some more mor- 
tifying, others leſs publick : but the ſhedding of 
Blood muſt be ſhunn'd. Ignominy and the De- 
privation of Offices ſuffice to keep others, and 
to revenge the Nation of the Diſhonour done 
to it. 

V. The Rule is almoſt the ſame for prevari- 
cating Judges, Intendants and Governours, un- 
worthy of their Places. When their Faults are 
certain and proved, there is no Puniſhment that 
may be of greater Example, than depoſing _ 

C WI 


(x) Tibi beneficiis potius, quam remediis, ingenia noſtra 
expetiri placet ; & alioquin neſcio, an plus moribus conferat 
Princeps, qui bonos efle patitur, quam qui cogit. Pang. 
Traj. p. 130, 
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without ever relenting, either by their Sollicita- 
tions, or even Repentance, if the Fault is groſs, 
or if it is not the firſt, and that they have not 
profited by the Advice they received. Such 2 
Severity contributes to preſerve the Prince's Boun- 
ty and Clemency : for he is not almoſt oblig'd to 
puniſh any more, when he has done it effeAually Bil 
in the Beginning. A leſs ſevere Conduct would 
multiply the Guilty, and likewiſe force him to 
multiply the Puniſhments. 

VI. The greateſt Severity ſhould be againſt Wl 
cowardly Crimes, ſuch as Aſſaſſination and Poi- Wi 
ſoning ; againſt Calumny which muſt always be 
ſtrictly examin'd into, and the Puniſhment of il 
which ought ſometimes to be the ſame as that 
which the Crime would have deſerved, had it | 
been true: Againſt Duels which mult be aboliſh'd | 
by the moſt ſhameful Puniſhments, without ever | 
paſſing them over, or letting the number of Years, | 
or the Services done in another Station, make 
them be forgot. 2 

VII. In general, he muſt leave the Laws their 
full Authority: protect Innocence alone: always 
hate Vice: only excuſe Misfortunes and involun- 
tary Faults : and not charge his Confcience with 
the Conſequences of Indulgence. 


%s. yu 
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ArTIicCcLte VI. 


The Happineſs of 4 Kingdom «where Merit alone i: 
honoured and in Authority. 4 


I. It is neceſſary to ſhew what the Flappinels 
of a State would be, where the Rules now ſpoken Wl 
of, either for Rewards or Puniſhments, ſhould bel 
obſerved, every one is able to form a juſt Idea o 
it, and to comprehend the Happineſs of a Nation Wi 
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where all the Strength and Authority ſhould be 
granted to Virtue : where all the Threats and 
Chaſtiſements ſhould only be againſt Vice : whoſe 
Prince ſhould be only terrible to thoſe that doe 
evil, and never to thoſe that do good : where the 
Sword that God has truſted to him ſhould be the 
Protection of the Juſt, and make none but their 
Enemies tremble : where (y) Mercy and Truth 
ſhould meet together: and Righteouſneſs and Peace 
ſhould kiſs each other, and where one ſhould ſee 
what the Apoſtle ſays accompliſhed : (2) Tribula- 
tion and Anguiſh upon every Soul of Mah that doth 
evil, but Glory, Honour, and Peace to every Man 
that worketh good. Re 
II. What Light, and (a) what new Age for a 
People, where (5) Merit ſhould be the only 
Means of riſing: where every thing ſhould be re- 
fuſed to Party, and Ambition: where Modeſty, 
the ſincerer it were, ſhould be the more ſought af- 
ter: where Men ſhould be choſe for Places; and 
not the Places uſurped by the Men : where every 
thing ſhould be uſeleſs but Honour and Probity : 
where Riches could buy nothing but things of the 
lame nature with themſelves : where neither Soli- 
citations nor Calumny ſhould have any Effect: 
where the Prince himſelf ſhould ſeek out for thoſe 
who where like to him ; and (c) where the ſame 
Perſons, who formerly placed this Security in be- 
ing forgot, ſhould by him be drawn out of their 
Obſcurity, and honour'd by his Bounty. 

C 2 III. 


(3) Pal. Ixxxv. V. 10. 
2) Rom. c. ii, vv. 9. 10. 
(a) Prodeſt bonos eſſe: his honores, his ſacerdotia, his pro- 
vincias offers. Paneg. aj. p. 128. 
(5) Nunc redit animus prin: o beatiſſimi ſæculi ortu. Jacit. 
i. Agricol. p. 45 3. 
(e Mutati ſæculi ſignum hoc erat, quodflorerent, quorum 
Præcipuum votum ante fuerat, ut memoriæ Principis elaberen- 


+ rur, Paneg. Traj. p. 243. 


— ——— 
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III. But fo perfect a Happineſs is inconſiſtent 
with this Life, where it is neceſſary that Merit be 
roved, and left ſometimes in Humiliation and 
. Its a great deal that a Prince ap- 
plies himſelf to diſcover and reward it. But for 
all his Enquiries he will not always reach it; and 
then Virtue muſt not repine. When it is fin- 
cere (d) it is humble, and has nothing of Haugh- 
tineſs, or Falſeneſs, that cannot be ſupported 
but by Glory, which in ſceks for, in highly diſpiſing 
whoever diſpiſes it, and chuſing to be unhappy 
with Magnificence, if by no other Means it can 
attract the Attention it deſires. 


6 


_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Prince ought to protect the Arts and 
Scrences : oppoſe Ignorance : know the 


Cauſes and Conſequences of it : find out 
Remedies for it. 


ARrTijcLE I. 


The Prince ought to protect Sciences. 


I. OTHING does ſo much honour to a 
Nation as Literature and the Sciences, 
and the Character of having a great many People 
that excell in them. It is even in that wherein its 
chief Merit conſiſts; for without this Advantage it 
is ſcarce ſuperior to the Barbarian States; which can 
equal it in Multitude, Forces, and Riches ; but 
which are as much inferior to an inſtructed and 
knowing People as the Body is to the Mind. | 

II. 


(4) Non contumacia, neque inani jactatione libertatis, fa- 
mam, fatumque provecabat. Tacit. vit. Agricol. p. 406. 
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II. The Glory of the Nation reflects upon the 
Prince that conducts it: all the Light and Wil- 
dom there are in his State become his own, as 
making up a part of the publick Good that is in- 
truſted to him; and when he is able to know and 
value ſo great a Treaſure, he draws upon himſelf 
the Admiration and Love of all that love Learn- 
ing, and who are conſequently the Diſpenſers of 
Glory, and that fort of Immortality, which Grati- 
tude and the Works of the Genius can beſtow. 

III. This Glory is not confined to his State a- 
lone, It extends itſelf as far as the Sciences. It 
penetrates where they have. Amongſt Foreigners 
it ſubjects to him all thoſe who look upon him, as 
the Protector of what they love. It preſerves a 
great number of zealous Servants to him amongſt 
his Enemies, capable, when they have Credit, of 
bringing their Citizens to peace, and of inſpiring 
them with the ſame Reſpe& they themſelves have 
for the Prince. 5 

IV. People come from all Parts in to a Kingdom 
where they can learn every thing: they ſtay there 
with Pleaſure and Ad vantage. They give an Ac- 
count in different Countries of what they ſaw there, 
of the learned Men they knew, and the Aſſiſtance 
they received in all ſorts of Knowledge. In all 
Nations they ſpeak of the accompliſhed Merits of 
the Prince, his Judgment, his exquiſite Taſte for 
every thing valuable, of the Protection he gives 
to Letters, of his Bounty to all thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by Learning, of the Happineſs 
of the People whom he governs with ſo much 
Wiſdom, and who become daily more knowing 
and perfect by his Care. 

V. They $9 ſo far as to look upon this Nation 
as a Pattern for others. They endeavour to imi- 
tate what is practiſed there: they conſult it : they 
take it for Judge: they put off determining them- 
C3 ſelves 
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ſelves on important Occaſions, till they ſee what 
Part it takes. They ſtudy its Maxims, its At- 
tachment to the ancient Laws, its wiſe Precau- 
tions not to fix a new Yoke upon the Conſcience, 
With reaſon they look upon the great number of 
Learned with which it is filled, as the firm Sup- 
port of Truth and of the Church; and they are 
a great deal more affected by their Opinions than 
by thoſe of ſeveral] Nations, where Ignorance is 
known to be predominant. 1 

Vl. All theſe Motives are intereſting, and ought 
to make a Prince preſerve the Eſteem and Taſte 
for Learning in his State, if he is ſo happy as to 
find them there. He ought even to render theſe 
Diſpoſitions more lively and more univerſal if poſ- 
ſible, becauſe they grow weaker when there is no 
Care taken to animate them. And he ought to 
oppoſe to the natural Bent Men have to Indolence 
and Idleneſs, and conſequently to Ignorance, a 
conſtant Attention to ſpirit up the Eſteem and 
Ardour for all that deſerves to be known. 


ARTICLE II. 
The Prince ought to oppoſe Ignorance. 


I. Above all he muſt be well inſtructed himſelf, 
that he may be capable of judging ſoundly of a 
great many Things; that he may have Taſte, and 
and an exact one; that he may be able to diſcern 
the perſonal Merit of many of the Learned, and 
know if their Reputation be well founded ; that he 
may have a great Penetration to know the Cha- 
rater of their Genius; if they have a juſt and 
ſolid one, if they are modeſt, circumſpect, Ene- 
mies to Raſhneſs and Preſumption; for he muſt 
make a gre”t Difference between them and the 
others: | Th Foe 

| Il, 
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II. He ſhould endeavour to form a Council of 
Perſons of great Merit, and univerſal Knowledge, 
that might on Occaſions judge of the capacity of 
thoſe whom one had a mind to examine and know 
in particular. | | 

III. By the Advice of this Council the Prince 
will have a Pleaſure in aſſiſting th: Defigns of 
the Learned, in facilitating the Edition of their 
Works, in contributing to them by ſome Helps, 
in diſtinguſhing them upon Occaſions, in chuſing 
them for Employments, and in animating them 
by Rewards. 

IV. He will engage them to educate Perſons 
that may profit by their Knowledge, and be able 
to continue the ſame Studies and I abours. He 
will look upon them as the Glory of the Nation, 
and the Source of a ſolid and laſting Good ; and 
inſpire them with the Defire of contributing, all 
in their Power, to the Inſtruction of their fellow 
Citizens. 

V. He will carefully inform himſelf of all thoſe 
who have the Character of being Learned in ge- 
neral, and thoſe who are thought to excell in cer- 
tain Sciences. He will have a Memorial of their 
Names, ky e 90 and Works, divided ac- 
cording to the Provinces. He will be informed of 
their Wants : and he will not leave Men miſerable 
who often negle& the heaping up of Riches, by 
ſpending their Time in inſtructing themſelves. He 
will extend his Bounty even to their Families and 
Relations, if they ſtand in need of it: and by this 
Means, ſo worthy of himſelf, he will hinder Fa- 
milies from oppoſing the Inclinations of thoſe who 


havea Genius for Learning, and do not look upon 
it as uſeleſs, 


VI. He vill chiefly eſteem thoſe that give their 
whole Care to the Study and Underſtanding of the 


Holy Scriptures, the Reading the Fathers, the 


C4 Know- 


| 
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Knowledge of Tradition, and who join to this Stu- 
dy of Religion a great Modeſty and ſincere Piety, 
VII. He will revive the Tafte of the learned 


es, if it is a little decay'd, in approving 


of thoſe who cultivate them, and in „ 


ſome times a little Aſtoniſhment that the origin 
Languages of the Old and New Teſtament ſhould 
not be known by the greateſt Part of thoſe who 
have the Charge of the Truth depoſited in them. 

VIII. He will put natural and medical Experi- 
ments in credit, as uſeful to the publick Good. 

IX. He will have a great Eſteem for true Phi- 
loſophy and ſound Morality, which contribute to 
form the Mind and Genius of Man, and have ne- 
ceſſary Connexions with true Virtue. 

X. He will excite the Nobility, either himſelf, 
or by thoſe who have the Care of them, to be in- 
ſtructed after the Manner of the ancient Romans: 
who joined Erudition to Valour: who attained to 
Dignities by Eloquence; and who could not exer- 
ciſe them without great Knowledge in the Law, 
becauſe the Diſpenſation of Juſtice was joined to 
the military Authority. 

XI. He will ſome times take pleaſure in aſking 
a few Queſtions of young Lords of his Court, who 
ate better educated than others, and have an Incli- 
ration and Taſte for Learning ; but this will be 
ſeldom, in few Words, and with the Decorum of 
a Sovereign, 

XII. He will find it uſeful, that well qualified 
People be told as from him, that the beſt way of 
making their court to him is in taking great care of 
the Education of their Children : that he will di- 
ſtinguiſh them according to their Capacity and 
Knowledge; and that he is ſorry for a Courtier 
aud Warrior's Condition who know nothing but 


their Employment, who out of that are beneath 


the ordinary ſort of Men, who can employ them- 
ſelves 


= 
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ſelves in nothing uſeful, and when they grow old 
become a Burthen to themſelves and deſpicable to 
others : whereas if they cultivated their Genius by 
the Sciences, they would preſerve the Eſteem and 
Dignity they once had as long as they live, and 
would ſtand in need of no other Comfort but what 
their Books could give them. 

XIII. He would not refuſe to entertain himſelf 
ſome times with Men of Learning, whom he 
knew to be very wiſe and greatly diſintereſted : 
the Goodneſs he ſhews to them will be a publick 
Recommendation for the Sciences, and have no 
other Effect. For I ſuppoſe the Prince will not 
change their Condition, and on their Side, that 
they will have no Deſire of being raiſed. 

XIV. In fine, he will even condeſcend to know 
the manner in which the Youth are educated : if 
the Inſtruction they receive qualifies them for ad- 
vancing themſelves, by their own Labour, in the 
Knowledge of the fine Arts : if they are inſpired 
with the Taſte of them : if what they are ſhewn 
ſerves to raiſe their Curioſity : if, above all, they 
are moſt carefully formed to Virtue ; and if they 
leave their Maſters full of Reſpe& for Religion, 
and well inſtructed in their Duty. 

XV. It is not ſo hard as one may think, to 
know al] theſe Points. The Bulk of a Nation is 
like a publick Teſtimony of it. We ſee what is 
predominant there, and by that we judge of the 
reſt, And it is eaſy, by truſting ſome ſure Per- 
ſons with a more particular Examination, to be ex- 
actly informed how thoſe, who are entruſted with 
the Education of Youth, acquit themſelves. 

XVI. There is no Employment in the State of 
greater Importance, becauſe the Youth is like the 
Nurſery of it; by them it is renewed and perpe- 
tuated ; of them come all the Fathers of Families, 
Magiſtrates, Governours, Miniſters, Perſons in 
Authority, 
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Authority, either in Church or State : and it may 
be affirmed, that whatever is good or defective 
in the Education of thoſe who ſhould one day fill 
all theſe Places, extends itſelf to all Conditions, 
and become as it where the Genius and general 
Character of the whole Nation. 


.AnTICLsz III. 


The Prince ought to know the Cauſes and Conſe- 
quences of Ignorance. 


I. If, inſtead of the Eſteem and Taſte for Learn- 
ing which I have ſuppoſed to be preſerved there, 
Ignorance has prevailed, or threatens to ſtifle what 
Ardour for the Sciences remains, it is the Princes 
Intereſt exactly to inform himſelf of the Cauſes of 
this Misfortune, that he may the more effectually 
uſe the Means for remedying it. 

II. Thoſe Cauſes may be different. The moſt 
common and natural one is the Love of Reft : for 
it coſts Labour to become knowing ; and nothing 
but Ignorance can be eaſy. 

III. A ſecond is the Want of Emulation; and 
this proceeds from' People of Fortune and Birth's 
not regarding the Sciences, and looking upon them 
only as the Portion of thoſe who have no other 
Means of riſing. 

IV. A third is the juſt Diſdain of certain uſeleſs 
and diſagrecable Knowledges, ſubſtituted in the 
room of other more ſolid and ſatisfactory ones. 
Thoſe who have not Education, think the Sciences 
as low as what is recommended to them under that 
Name; and as they ſee nothing great or high in 
them, that theſe Things neither intereſt the Mind 
or Genius; that the manner of treating them is 
mean and groſs ; they cafily comfort themſelves 
tor not knowing, what, if they had learned, they 
would 
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would endeavour to forget; and they do not wiſh 
their Children to be more accompliſhed in that way 
than themſelves. 

V. A fourth Cauſe is the Fear of making them- 
ſelves ſuſpected of an uncommon Learning, by a 
Judicature who judges deſpotically of Doctrine, 
and has ſometimes more Zeal than Knowledge. 
It has been thought the eaſieſt Way to know no- 
hing, and, by this Means, to ſecure one's ſelf from 
enſure and Suſpicion, | 
VI. A fifth is the Jealouſy of certain Perſons, 
who want that none elſe ſhould be eſteemed; who 
are offended at all who do not admire them 
(e) who are in poſſeſſion of the Key of Know- 
ledge, as the Evangeliſt expreſſes it, not entering 
in themſelves and hindering others that would; 
and who keep the Nations where they govern as 
low and ignorant as they can, in order that they 
alone may have the Prince and Peoples Confi- 
8 and that their Doctrine may become ge- 
„ 

VII. A ſixth is the Application to exclude thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves by Learning, or are 
not willing to ſacrifice their Knowledge to their 
Fortune, from all Dignities, Favours, and Em- 
ployments. (/) It is eafily underſtood, that to 
think of making one's ſelf learned is to wander 
and follow a Road without an Outlet. He 
gives over Books, and applies to make his Court. 
It is known what pleaſes the Perſons whom the 
Prince conſults : he endeayours to deſerve their Fa- 
vour 


e) Woe unto ye Lawyers: for ye have taken away the 
Key of Knowledge : ye entred not in yourſelves, and them that 
were entring in ye hindred. Luke c. ii. v. 52. 

Ut corpora lentè augeſcunt, eitò extinguuntur : fic in- 
genia ſtudiaque oppreſſeris facilids, quam revocaveris. Subit 
quippe etiam ipſius inertiz: dulcedo, & inviſa primò deſidia, 
poſtremò amatur. Jacit. in vit. Aericol. p. 453. 
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vour by an open Profeſſion of Ignorance, and an 
equal Diſdain for Learning and the Learned. 

VIII. A ſeventh is the Diſtruſt that is raiſed in 
the Prince of all thoſe that have a Taſte for the 
fine Arts; that have ſtudied ſolidly, and are wor- 
thy to ſerve as Guides and Maſters for others. 
He is prejudiced againſt them, under Pretences 
which he has never ſearched into the bottom of, 
He looks upon them as his Enemies. (g) The 
Exile of ſome, and Flight of others have ſpread 
abroad ſuch a Terror that Science is even become 
odious to the Learned. One dares neither praiſe 
nor imitate great Men, whom their extraordinary 
Learning has made unhappy. One is afraid of 
the like Diſgrace, and gets under cover by ſtudy- 
ing no more, or doing it with ſuch Secrecy, that 
none can reap any Advantage from it. 

IX. An eight and laſt Cauſe is the little Protec- 
tion granted to the Univerſities ; in too eaſily let- 
ing Men enter who are ſecret Enemies to them, 
and have endeavoured to deſtroy them, Excellent 
Geniug's, capable of raifing their Glory, have been 
neglected; and they have been often deprived of 
their Employments, for no other Reaſon but do- 
ing their Duty too worthily, contrary to certain 
Perſons Inclinations. The Liberty of Suffrages 
is oppoſed, and the Prince's Authority is com- 
monly interpoſed to hinder the Profeſſorſhip's be- 
ing granted to the moſt Learned. 


X. 
() Legimus, cum Aruleno Ruſtico Pætus Thraſea, Heren” 


nio Senecioni Priſcus Helvidius, laudati eſſent, capitale fuiſle * 
neque in ipſos modò autores, ſed in libros quoque eorum ſævi- 
tum, delegato Triumviris miniſtero, ut monumenta clariſſimo- 
rum ingeniorum in comitio ac foro urerentur, ſcilicet illo igne 
vocem populi Romani, & libertatem Senatũs, & conſcientiam 
generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur ; expulſis inſuper ſapien- 
tiæ profeſſoribus, atque omni bona arte in exilium aQa, ne 
— uſquam honeſtum occurreret. dem ibid. 5. 452. 
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Xx. The nobleſt of the Youth are ſuffered to be 
inſtructed out of the Univerſities, which are one 
of the firmeſt Supports of the State, and have 
had no other Maſters but thoſe who have very 
different Intereſts from that of the Prince and 
Publick. 

XI. There is no Application to preſerve the 
leaſt Emulation between the ancient Profeſſors and 
thoſe who pretend to come to their Aſſiſtance, in 
keeping an equal Ballance betwixt them, and in 
not favouring but thoſe who do their Duty beſt. 
All the Favour is for the New, and this Favour 
makes them ſo negligent and weak, that the 
Towns where they have the greateſt Sway, are 
thoſe where the Youth are the worſt educated, 
and where Ignorance is the groſſeſt and moſt uni- 
verſal. 

XII. The Conſequences of ſuch an Ignorance 
are terrible. Idleneſs is the firſt Fruits of it; and 
from Idleneſs ſpring all ſorts of Vice. The State 
has no more Subjects capable of ſerving it. The 
Places of the Church are filled by Perſons unwor- 
thy, the Magiſtracy abandon'd to Men of no 
Learning, Education, or Knowledge of the In- 
tereſts of the Prince, and of the ancient Maxims. 
The Nobility, Enemies to Things ſerious, diſgrace 
themſelves in an obſcure Retreat, where they a- 
muſe themſelves with trifling Studies, which ac- 
cuſtom their Minds to Fictions and Lies, and give 
them a Diſtaſte for Truth. The People, natural- 
ly prone to Superſtition, in the place of what Re- 
ligion has moſt grand and ſerious, ſubſtitute vain 
Practices and falſe Hiſtories, which confirm them 
in their Vices, and deſtroy all Idea of true Vir- 
tue. Thoſe who are a little above the People, 
but as ignorant as they, are tempted to diſpiſe 
them, becauſe they are often deſpicable; and as 

oy 
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they improperly confound them with the true Re- 
ligion, they are lead to Impiety by Ignorance. 

XIII. It is likewiſe reaſonably to be feared leſt 
it ſhould lead to Hereſy ; not only becauſe it is 
accompanied with many Errors; but becauſe it 
takes every thing for Truth that has the. Appear: 
ance of it; and takes away all Human Means of 
oppoſi "g Seduction, in taking away the Know- 
ledge of all that would ſerve to diſcover it. 

XIV. It is known that the late Hereſies did not 
ſpread with fo much Eaſe, but becauſe they were 
ſupported by Men who had the Talents of ſpeak- 
ing and writing well; whereas the Defenders of 
the Truth were moſtly ignorant of polite Learn- 
ing: and the ſame Ignorance of Antiquity, which 
made the Hereticks ſo bold, made the Catholicks 
loſe part of the Advantages they had over them, 
We are ſince inftruted ; and from that time He- 
reſy has decay'd : but the Evil was done; which 
had it not been for Ignorance, might have been 
ſtop'd in the Beginning. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The Prince ought to find out Remedies for it. 


I. If the Prince will take notice of the Counſels 
that have been given him in the ſecond Article of 
this Chapter, he will there find all the Remedies, 
both for the Conſequences and Cauſes of the Ip- 
norance I have mentioned : but I beg he may re- 
member, that () bad Examples laſt long; (i) that 
it is eaſter to deſtroy Learning than to eſtabliſh it; 


that 


(+) Diutius durant exempla, quam autores. Jacit. I. 4. 
Hiſt. p. 408. 

(i) Ingenia ſtudiaque faciliùs oppreſſeris, quam revocaveris. 
Jdem. in vit. Agricol. | 
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that (T) without a ſtrong Application to repair the 
Evils, of preceeding Reigns, it will remain the 
ſame under the Succeſſor; that (/) he muſt openly 
declare himſelf the Protector of thoſe who have 
great Talents, and the Enemy of all thoſe who 
are jealous of them; that (m) he muſt give the 
Univerſities their Liberty, and fill them worthily : 
that if it is neceſſary to call Profeſſors from other 
Places, there muſt be neither Care nor Expences 
ſpared; and above all it is neceſſary, to hinder 
Science from being ſuſpected, in ſupplying the 
Tribunal, which ſhould judge of Doctrine, with 
Perſons of Genius and Merit; that all Favours and 
Rewards ſhould be preſerved for thoſe who join 
true Piety to the Sciences; and the ſureſt Means 
of rooting out Ignorance, is always to refuſe it e- 


very thing. 


AR TITLE V. 


Of the Arts in particular. 


I. I have little to add to what I have faid of 
the Arts in the twenty-ſecond Chapter of the firſt 
Part, and in the thirteenth of this. The Prince 
ſhould make a great Difference between the Arts 
which are neceſſary, and thoſe which are ſubſer- 
vient to Luxury, Softneſs and Effeminacy, He 
ſhould protect, multiply and animate the one, but 
it is enough that he acknowledge and tolerate the 
others for the Good of Commerce, without allow- 
ing them to go beyond the Bounds he ſets them. 

| II. 


( p ) Magis alii homines, quàm alii mores. Tacit. I. 2. Hift 
P. 304. 
(7) ReQtos ac vividos animos non, ut alii, confundis & de- 
primis, ſed foves & attollis. Paneg. Traj. p. 129. 
( Sub te ſpiritum, & ſanguin em, & patriam receperunt 
pony priorum temporum immanitas exiliis puniebat. 
cad. p. 135. 
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II. Architecture deſerves a particular Diſtine- 
tion. It is the Intereſt of the Publick that it be 
well underſtood : that it rectify the bad Taſte by 
the Wiſdom and Exactneſs of its Rules: and give 
that Decency and Majeſty to Buildings allotted to 
Religion, which is proper for them. 

III. Painting and Sculpture ſhould be very va. 
luable, if they are only uſed in lawful Subjects; 
but it is ſeldom they are not diſhonoured, in be- 
coming the Miniſters of Mens Paſſions, and not 
always contributing to preſerve the Memory of 
virtuous Actions and Perſons. The Prince will 
not protect them but as long as they are modeſt: 
will teſtify an extreme Averſion to the moſt finiſh- 
ed Works, when they are contrary to Decency, 
and will even order Licence to be puniſhed if it 
becomes ſcandalous. 

IV. (u) The Prince will greatly value whatever 
is of uſe to Navigation, the Manufacturies of Cloth 
and Linnen, and the fabricating of Arms: every 
thing that is for Commerce: whatever helps to 
employ the People uſefully; to excite their La- 
bour and Induſtry, and to baniſh Want and Idle- 
neſs out of the Kingdom. 

6) Ingenia & artes maximè fovit. Yeſpaſfian. in Suee. 


chap. 18. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The Prince ought to defend the People againſt 
the Enemies of their Happineſs and Repoſe, 
whether domeſticꝶ or foreign Ones. His 
Revenue is the chief Means of doing it. 
He ought to know them perfettly. 


A 


The Prince ought to defend the People. Tis Re- 
venue is the chief Means of doing tt. 


I. MH E Prince is the Sword and Buckler of 
the State. It is upon him that its Peace 
and Tranquillity depends; and (o) it is his Buſi- 
neſs alone to defend it, and arm all thoſe whom 
he inclines to employ. 

II. The Repoſe of the State may be troubled 
at home by factious People, Enemies to the law- 
ful Authority; or, by Foreigners, Enemies to the 
Nation and its Happineſs. 


defending the State; Arms, Soldiers, Forts, Ar- 
FF {cne!s, Ships, and all that is comprehended under 
= theſe Names. He alone has the ſovereign Power 


D and 
e Dilatavit Judas gloriam populo ſuo, & protegebat caſ- 


tra gladio ſuo. 1 Maccab. c. iii. v. 3. 

Exemplum militiæ, exemplum Imperii . . . quod imperi- 
am ſuſcepiſti gratias agimus. Tuere nos, tuere Rempublicam, 
bene tibi committimus quos ante ſervaſti. /opiſe. in gur, vit. 
92. 


III. The Prince has need of ſeveral Things in 
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and Intendance of them. But all theſe Things te. 
quire great Expences : and the Source of theſe Ex. 
pences are the Tributes; (p) which are conſequent. 
ly as lawful as the Defence of the State, and ought 
to be paid by the ſame Motive of Juſtice, which 
obliges the Prince to defend all thoſe who are en- 
truſted to him by Providence. 

IV. It would be too late, and even uſeleſs ty 
exact them, when the Factious or Foreigners have 
put every thing in diforder : the Evil ſhould be 
prevented, therefore the Tributes are always paid 
for that Purpoſe. 

V. Beſides, it is juſt, that the Prince have 
wherewith to ſupport the Majeſty of the Empire; 
and make his Perſon and Authority reſpected ; 
aud this is a ſecond Reaſon, as eſſential as the firlt; 
for eftabliſhing Tributes. 

VI. The People whoſhauld pay them,(q )not on- 
ly out of Fear but likewiſe out of Conſcience; thatis 
to ſay, not only to obey the Prince, but likewite 
to obey God; are not the Judge of their Equity, 
or their Proportion, to the Neceſſity of the State, 
If they ſhould be exceſſive there is no other Means 
but Patience and ſecret Complaints before God: 
and if they be loaded with them, they ought to 
believe that their Sins have drawn this Puniſh- 
ment upon them ; and that the Goodneſs of Gol 
will make it uſeful, in purifying them in thu 
Life, and making them deferve Happineſs in the 
next, =. . 

VII. But it is not the ſame in regard to the 


CE n 


2 


As 


Prince. He ought always to proportion the TH 
butes, of whatever kind they are, exactly to the i 
Neceſſities of the State. He can augment then 

| when 


(p) Neque quies gentium fine armis, neque arma ſut 3 
ſtipendiis, neque ſtipendia fine tributis. Tacit. J. 4. Hiſt. } I 


419. 
(. Rem c. xiii. v. 6, 7, & 5. 
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when the real Wants of the State increaſe ; but he 
ought to diminiſh them when the real Neceſſities 
of the State decreaſe. | | 

VIII. I call real Wants, thoſe which are ſo in 
the Sight of God, the only, but ſevere Judge of 
Kings, for they have none here below. The 
people he has, entruſted to him are his. He has 
not given up the Care of them, for having aſſoci- 
© IE ated them in his Providence. He carefully exa- 
mines whether they conſult him and his Juſtice , 
v WY if it is by his Spirit that they uſe the Power he 

gives them for the publick Good; if they do not 
FX diſhonour his Name and Authority, in making 
them ſerve for Oppreſſion and Violence; and if 
they do not make his Family murmur againſt his 


Conduct, and even blaſpheme againft him, in a- 
bandoning the Care of them to Men void of Good- 
5 neſs and Juſtice. 


AR TIL E II. 


The Prince ought to know his Revenue perfectly. 


d: 4 I. It is evident the Prince cannot judge, if the 
10% %% Tributes and real Neceſſities of the State be in a 
1. right Proportion, if he is not exactly informed of 
500 both: and there is an indiſpenſible Obligation up- 
thi on him to enter into this Diſcuſſion. 


E. Il. He ſhould begin with informing himſelf of 
all his Revenues, and not be ſatisfy'd with a ge- 
eral Idea, which neither clears up nor determines 
any thing. (7) He muſt know wherein his Riches 
Ponſiſts; and muſt know it as an underſtanding 
ad diligent Father of a Family knows his. The 
Difference which appears great is not ſuch as is 
| D 2 imagined. 
( Aſſueſcat Imperator cum Imperio calculum ponere. 


Paneg. Traj. P. 73. 
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imagined. Great Sums are calculated in the ſame 
manner as ordinary ones. Provinces are to a 
Prince what Lands are to a private Perſon. Or- 
der and Diviſion clears all. It is only neceſſary at 
firſt to take a little Care and Trouble, and after- 
wards it is but carrying on a Plan, all the Parts of 
which are exactly known. 

III. Thoſe who would make a Prince afraid of 
ſo eaſy a Work, ſhould be ſuſpected by him, as ha- 
ving a mind to conceal their Conduct from him, 
under an apparent Obſcurity, with which the Fi- 
nances are cover'd ; or pretending to remain the 
ſole Maſters of Buſineſs, which no body elſe could 


do. 
IV. He muſt ſtill harken leſs to thoſe who 


would look upon a Knowledge ſo worthy of a 6 


Prince, and ſo ſtrictly joined with his Conſcience 
and the Good of the State, as unſuitable to his 
Grandeur. None can have ſo falſe Ideas but ſuch 
as are capable of limiting a Prince's Life to Ga- 
ming and Hunting, and thinking him only Great 
when he does nothing. The Attention demanded 
of him here is not that of a Miſer, buſied about his 
Riches : but that of an underſtanding Prince, who 
hasa mind to govern by himſelf, and not be led like 
a Child by his Miniſters, become his Tutors ; it 
is the Attention of a juſt Prince who will know 
if his Eſtate 1s pure, if there is nothing unlawful 
or ſuſpicious thrown into it, if it is diſpenſed with 
Equity; of a Prince full of Bounty for his People, 
who fears, with reaſon, that his Officers do not 
treat them in a Manner which anſwers his Tender- 
neſs for them ; of a religious Prince, who knows 
the Account he muſt give of his Adminiſtration 
before the ſupreme Judges, who will not receive 
either Ignorance, or a blind Confidence in Men 
who ought to have aſſiſted him, but who could 
not free him from his Duty, as an Excuſe, 


V. 
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V. He would be aſhamed to do leſs than infi- 


del Princes, (g) who knew exactly wherein the Re- 
venue of the Empire conſiſted, at the time it ex- 
tended from the farthermoſt Part of Spain to the 
Frontiers of Perſia, and from the Deſarts of Af- 
rica even to the Mountains of Scotland : who had 
computed what every Province could bear, and e- 
very Tribute ought to produce : (7) who were bet- 
ter informed of it than any private Perſon could 
be of his Eſtate : who took Advantage cf this 
Knowledge to regulate their Expences, and not 
exceed their Revenues. (1) And who examined 
every Year what failed on one Side, to ſupply it 
from another, and thus preſerve an Equality a- 
mongſt the different Parts of the State; who 
knew to mix private Intereſt with publick Good. 
VI. The Diſorder he is told the Finances are in, 
is no Reaſon for turning the Prince from fo lawful 
a Care; on the contrary, it is a new Motive for ap- 
plying to it with vigour ; fince by his Appl cation 
he ought to put an end to Diſorder which if neg- 
lected muſt draw on the Ruin of the State. 
VII. He ought to know wherein this Diforder 
conſiſts; by what Abuſes it is introduced, by 
what Means it may be put a Stop to ; if the Re- 
venues are conſumed before hand ; if the Expences 
greatly exceed them ; if his Credit is fallen, and 
the publick Truſt loſt; if he is obliged to have re- 
courſe to new Funds, to ſupply the preſent, and 
pay the moſt preſſing Debts. 
D 3 VIII. 


: (5) Ui. aid of the Emperor Antoninus Pius: Rationes om- 
mum provinciarum apprime ſcivit & vectigalium. Jul. Capit. 
a /. vit. p. 138. 

(% And the Emperor Adrian: Omnes publicas rationes ita 
complexus eſt, ut domum privatam quivis · Pater familias dili- 
gens non ſatis novit. Spart. in ej. vitd. p. 132. 

E (u) And of the ſame Prince: Reditus proyinciales ſolerter 
—_— ut ſi alicubi quidpiam deeſſet, expleret. bid. p. 
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VIII. He ought to be inſtructed of all this; 
but muſt go to the Remedies, and hearken 
attentively to what Perſons who have more 
Capacity, more Practice, more Experience than 
others, will propoſe to him ; for Diſcouragement 
and Diſpair are unworthy of a Prince; and he 
ought to perſuade himſelf, that if he will reſolutely 
and by efficacious Means, bring the Finances into 
order again, he will very ſoon ſucceed in it. But 
this Matter has no Connection with that I here 
examine, and ſhould be treated ſeparately, for this 
only concerns the Knowledge the Prince ought to 
have of his Revenues, independent of the good 
or bad State of them. 

IX. This Knowledge will only deceive him, if 
he does not join to it that of his Debts and publick 
Expences, He ſhould reckon that he really has 
nothing but what remains after ſuch a Deduction, 
and reduce the Idea of his Riches to what is free 
and independent. The other Sums ought not to 
make him' vain : they cannot enter into the Pro- 
jets of his perſonal Expences, or Pleaſures : with 
reſpect to him they are a foreign Good, and he 
ſhould always ſeparate them from the Funds he is 
Maſter of. | | 

X. He muſt even retrench what of theſe Funds 
does not come to him, but remains in the hands of 
the publick Officers and Collectors; he muſt de- 
duct what unforeſeen Accidents may make him 
loofe inſpite of the moſt careful Oeconomy ; he 
muſt not expect to touch all his Revenues in the 

pace of a Year, if he is reſolved not to foreſtall 
them by Pre-engagements and Borrowings, 

XI. (x) Without theſe wiſe Precautions he can- 
not regulate his Expences, nor ſhun burthening 
| . the 
(x) Tres conſulares vectigalibus præpoſuit Nero, cum inſee- 


tatione priorum principum, qui gravitate ſumptuum juſtos redi- 
rus anteiſſent. L acit. J. 15. Annal p. 261. 
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the State with ſeveral Debts which encreaſe every 
Year, and which after having put the publick 
Affairs into Confuſion, at laſt end in great Miſ- 
fortunes, both to the Prince and People. 

XII. When he has enter'd into theſe Diſcuſ- 
fions, and knows his Funds, his Debts, and what 
Revenue he has remaining, he muſt make a ſecond 
Examination, and conſider the Neceſſity of the 
Taxes which are the Foundation of his Riches ; 
the Manner in which they are impoſed ; that in 
which they are levied, and in what Manner they 
are employ d; becauſe they may be unjuſt in ſome 
of theſe though they appear lawful in others. 

XIII. When the Neceſſity of Tributes is exa- 
mined, it is not in a general manner. They are 
undoubtedly due in this Senſe ; and the Maxim 
comes to be eſtabliſhed on ſolid Grounds. 

XIV. One examines then if a new Tribute is 
neceſſary, becauſe the others are not ſufficient ; and 
likewiſe why the others are not ſo. There the 
People are out of the Queſtion : it is the Prince 
who does it either alone or with his Counſel. 

XV. For ſuch an Examination there muſt be a 
great deal more Knowledge and Circumſpection 
than ordinary; for before laying a new Load up- 
on the State, it muſt be conſider'd if all that it 
pays be uſefully employ'd: if nothing can be re- 
formed in other Expences; if it would not be bet- 
ter to lay ſome of them on Perſons more priviledged 
than the Poor, and who are better able to bear a 
new Impoſition; if it is certain that there is no 
other Method but this; that all the reſt are drain- 
ed, and that this is eaſier than any other that can 
be propoſed. 

XVI. If it is an ancient Tribute, or already e- 
ſtabliſhed, a Prince who is in Peace and would 
reign by Juſtice and Clemency, examines if the 
D 4 Rea- 
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Reaſons which made it be eftabliſh'd ſubſiſt; (y) 
if it ought not to have been aboliſh'd when the 
War ended ; if it has not been promiſed to the 
People; if it is not too odious ; if it does not ob- 
ſtruct the publick Liberty and Commerce: and the 
Prince begins by Tributes of this kind to comfort 
People when he 1s able. 
XVII. (z) Themoſt lawful Impoſitions 
The x are often unequally divided. The Weak 
> on ef, bear almoſt the whole Load: and their 
Taxes. juſt Complaints are commonly deſpiſed. 
This Diſorder is one of thoſe which God 
condemns the moſt, who calls himſelf the God 
and Protector of the Poor. This may be re- 
medied by Intendants, or Governors of ſtrict Pro- 
bity, and upright Judges; and much more by the 
Prince's Attention in recommending that Part of 
the Flock to them which is chiefly reſerved for 
him, as being the weakeſt, and from thence have 
a particular Right to his Protection, 

XVIII. The inhumane and violent 
Theman- Manner in which the Tributes are ex- 
ner of le ted, and the Expences People are put 
vying the . 

Tax% to, who would pay them it one had a 

little Patience with them, and managed 

them, make them very odious, and thoſe who 
exact them by theſe Means, very blameable. 

XIX. What Subſiſtance remains to People that 

have laboured the whole Year, and are ſome times 

charged with a numerous Family, is (a) taken 


from them. Their Cattle, Moveables, Bed, 
and 


{y) Quz gravia atque intoleranda, fed neceſſitate armorum 
excuſata, etiam in pace manſere. Tacit. I. 2. Hiſt. p. 361. 

(x) Frumenti &Tributorum auctionem æqualitate munerum 
rum mollire. Tacit. in wit. Aricol. 458. 

(a) Ac primo boves ipſos, mox agros, poſtremo corpora 
conjugum aut liberor um, ſervitio tradebant : hinc ira, & queſ- 
tus, & poſtquàm non ſubveniebat remedium ex bello. Taeit. J. 4. 


Annal. p. 136. 
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and generally every thing that can be taken away, 
are ſeiz d. The Priſons are filled with heads 
of Families, who have the ſad ' Commiſſion of 
ſtripping their Brethren z but who in doing that 
cannot make them ſolvent. Some of them are 
diſperſed, who go and die where they can. Others 
are put to, diſpair, having expences added to their 
Taxes which even greatly ſurpaſs them. Thoſe 
who have any Riches left, are accountable for the 
Poverty of others. They make thoſe who have 
any Induſtry repent of the very ſucceſs of their 
Labour; becauſe they are made anſwerable for the 
Inſolvent. Conſternation is ſpread all around, 
All is filled with Groanings and Tears, and in 
proportion as the Miſery becomes more general, 
the hardneſs of thoſe who cauſe it becomes more 
inſenſible. 

XX. Can a Prince, in whoſe Name all this is 
done, be ignorant of it? Is he in ſafety, if he is ſo? 
Can he have a Moment's eaſe if he knows it? Is 
there a fortune on Earth that one would keep on 
ſuch Terms? Is this the fruit of that Authority 
which God has given him to protect the People? 
Does one fear any thing who is not afraid of the 
effect of ſo many Tears, deſpiſed by Men, but 
which God is witneſs to? A religious Prince 
ſhuns above all things to occafion them. He 
informs himſelf not only with Care, but with a 
religious inquietude of the Manner, in which the 
Tributes are exacted ; and gives ſo preciſe and rigo- 
rous Orders for preventing all Violence, or for 
puniſhing it, that he preventsthe () Cruelty and In- 
Juſtice which Avarice had added to them, in put- 
ting an end to the inhuman Methods of exact- 


ing 


(3) Circumciſis quæ in quæſtum reperta, ipſo tributo gra- 
vius tolerabantur. Tacit. in vit. Agricel. p. 45 8. 
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ing them. He knows that (c) the People pay 
them honeſtly and even with Pleafure, when th 
are treated with mildneſs ; that they love their 
Prince, and are zealous for his Glory ; but that 
cruelty makes them revolt, and that above all 
they are enraged that the Collectors ſhould make 
a traffick of their Miſery, and enrich themſelves 
with their Spoils. 
| XXI. But what grieves every Body 
The eu. is the manner of employing Taxes 
mire = which are the ſweat of the People, and 
ying 
the Taxes. may be looked upon as a part of their 
wa Life and Blood. They are in ſome 
Meaſure carried away before they come into the 
Prince's Hands. They are not faithfully applied 
to the uſes for which they were appointed. They 
are ſquander'd in unneceſſary Expences, ſacrificed 
to Luxury, laviſhed to an avaricious and inſatia- 
ble Court, (d) thrown away without diſcernment 
or choice, for the ſingle Pleaſure of diſtributin 
and loofing them, and out of a vain ſhew of A- 
bundance, whilſt the State is in Want and Miſery. 
XXII. Awiſe Prince who knows Mankind, knows 
that nothing irritates them ſo much as Profuſion 


Joined to Severity ; and that the ſame People who 


would with pleaſure give their Neceſſaries, if they 
were to be employed for the good of the State, 
would, if poſſible, refuſe the ſmalleſt Contributi- 
ons, when they are uſeleſs, and only ſerve for 
Pride and Wantonneſs. 

XXIII. He knows that every Body, even to 
the meaneſt Tradeſmen, informs himſelf of what 
becomes of ſo many Sums, fo rigorouſly exacted; 
that every Body has their Eyes upon the Prince's 

Conduct, 

(e Tributa & injuncta Imperii munera impigre obeunt, fi 

injuriæ abſint; has zgre tolerant. Idem. ibid. p. 456. 


(4) Sola perdendi curi, tanquam in ſumma abundantià, pe- 
euniz illudere. Tacit. J 2, It p. 364. 
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Conduct, and that every individual compares what 
is taken from him, tho” preſſed with want, with 
the Profuſions which are the end of raifing them. 

XXIV. He knows that this ſo publick diſdain of 
the Neceſſity, Patience and invincible Submiſſion 
of the People, weaken the love of the Prince in 
many, and fill them with murmuring ; and as he 
is convinced that one does not truly reign but 
when he does it over the Hearts and Wills, he 
firmly reſolves never to employ the Tributes but 
to juſt and neceſſary Uſes ; to take care that his 
Miniſters be as exact in that as himſelf, and to prove 
to the People that they cannot truſt what they con- 
tribute for the defence of the State in better Hands 
than his. | ; 

XXV. But theſe Reflections are a little too 
general, and I ſhould be afraid they would not 
have their full Effect, if I did not particularly ex- 
amine the neceſſity of limiting the Taxes, and the 
lawful Means of preſerving and defending the 
State, without having recourſe to new Impoſiti- 
ons, This ſhall be the ſubje& of the two follow- 
ing Chapters, PE 


CHAP, 
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CHAP XX. 


The 7 uſtice and neceſſi'y of limiti ng the Taxen ; 
and delivering the State out of the Hand; 
of the Farmers of the Revenues. 


thoſe which are in uſe. The. Prince will dif. 
cuſs that at another time; and obſerve when his 
Affairs allow him, what difference he ought to put 
between ſuch as are better eſtabliſhed, Jeſs charge 
to the Publick, leſs prejudicial to Commerce, and 
theſe, which are later, more inconvenient and more 
contrary to the publick Liberty. At preſent I ſhall 
ſuppoſe them all equally juſt; and only defre 
that the Prince in aſcending the Throne, will 
firmly reſolve to fix no new ones, and to withſtand 
the warm ſollicitations that will be uſed to make 
him change his Mind. 

II. (e) There are always Men zealous for en- 
creaſing the Revenues of the Prince, foreſeeing fu- 
turites at a Diſtance, full of Views and Deſigns, 
who furniſh Memorials, who ask that they ſhould 
be examined, and who pretend nothing in it, if 
one will believe them, but to do ſervice to the 
Publick. Theſe Men are liſtned to, when God 
has a mind to puniſh a Nation, and blind the 
Prince that governs it: But when he pleaſes to 


ſhew 

(e Nunquam principibus defueruut, qui fronte gravi, & 
triſti Aare utilitatibus fiſci contumaciter adeſſent: & erant 
principes, qui magiſtris non egerent. Plura tamen ſemper a 
nobis contra nos didicerunt; ſed ad tuas aures, cùm cæteris 
omnibus, tum vel maximè avaris adulationibus, obſtructus eſt 
aditus. Silent ergo & quieſcunt; & poſtquam non eſt cui ſua- 
deatur, qui ſuadeant non ſunt, Pang. Traj. p. 121. 


1 do not here examine the ancient Taxes, and 
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ſnew Favour to a People, and conduct the Prince 
by his Spirit, he delivers him from the Snares of 
theſe artificial Men, who conceal an inſatiable A- 
varice under an appearance of Zeal, who have 
no other end but to make the Prince approve of 
their Rapins; who defire that he may make him- 
ſelf an Accomplice of their injuſtices ; and intereſt 
himſelf in their Violences, that they may remain 
unpuniſhed ; they are openly his (f) Enemies, 
becauſe they are ſo of his State; who want to 
have it in their Power to rob and carry away all; 
and who grieve as for a Misfortune that any ſort 
of Good ſhould remain in a Kingdom which they 
cannot get into their Poſſeſſion, | 

III. Penetrating Miniſters know them for what 
they are; but it is an Evil, ſay they, neceſſary 
for the State, which it muſt uſe with the ſame 
Precaution, as Poiſons are in Phyſick, in covert- 
ing them into Remedies. There are Occaſions, 
continue they, when theſe Men are uſefully liſtned 
to. All their Advices are not received ; even 
many of them are rejected; but they ſometimes 
give good ones. They charge themſelves at their 
Peril with certain Treaties; they account for others. 
It is well enough known whence they have their 
Profit : They are narrowly watched. It is com- 
monly known by Aſſociation every Affair is pro- 
duced; and one has always the reſource of tax- 
ing them, and making them return to the Prince 
a part of the Reſtitutions they owe him. 

IV. For ſuch Conſideration one enters into 
Commerce with theſe dangerous Men: One makes 
himſelf dependent upon them, and is even obliged 
to protect them, to facilitate the execution of Trea- 
ties, of which he has received ſome Advances. By 

this 
| (f) Quotidianorum ſcelerum reos, ac ſolos hoſtes ini micoſ- 


que Republicæ vocans. The Emperor Alexander Severus in 4: 
Life. p. 213. 
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this he is carried to grant them more Things than 
he would. A rejected Affair is propoſed anew; 
and accepted of. The wants of the State which 
ſeveral Events make more preſſing, leflen the ſeye- 
rity of the Miniſter and his Council, and encreaſes 
the boldneſs of the Farmers ; and what had oc- 
cafioned horrour at a time when there yet remained 
ſome compaſſion for the People, is at another time 
looked upon as a wholeſome Means that cannot 
be diſpenſed with. 

V. Thus the Edicts and Tributes multiply. (g 
Every Day new Views produce new Taxes. The 
watchfulneſs of the Farmers diſcovers from time 
to time what had eſcaped them. The State is laid 
out to their View and divided according to all the 
ſorts of Goods and Perſons that it contains. They 
go over every thing that is marked with their Seal 
to ſee if there is any room for a new Impoſition. 
They examine, if contrary to their intentions, any 
thing is preſerved free. They load their Memo- 
rials with their new Diſcoveries: And the Gain 
muſt be very ſmall if they are rejected, for it is 

this alone that they are examined. 

VI. In the beginning (v) it was the pretence of 
the War which ſerved to juſtify every Thing, but 
it is all revived even in Peace. The State has 
no more Foreign Enemies, but it has Domeſtick 
ones. The more quiet it is, the more it is the 

object 


g Nata ſervituti mancipia ſemel væneunt; atque ultro a 
Dominis aluntur. ( Reſpublica) ſervitutem ſuzm quotidie 
emit, quotidie paſcit, in paying every Day new Taxes, Tacit. 
in vit. Agrical. p. 462. 

There rs Britannia in his Text inſtead of Reſpublica 

(5) Hec comprimendo (be means Monopolies and unjuſt 
Actions) egregiam famam paci circumdedit, quæ vel incuria, 
vel tolerantia priorum, haud minus quam bellum timebatur ; 
on Account of the new Taxes and Troubles, Tacit, in vita Agri- 


col þ. 495. 
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object of their Envy; and it is becauſe it begins 
7 re-eſtabliſh itſelf, that it awakens their Atten- 
tion and Defire. 

VII. By this the Peopleare kept in continual Fear. 

The deſigns of the Farmers occaſion an Alarm, 
and diſquiet, which nothing can appeaſe; and the 
new Impoſitions which are the fruit of them, 
compleat their Ruin. To the preſent Evils they 
add the fear of Futurity, they do not breath in 
Liberty. They know not what to reckon upon. 
They cannot tell what to look upon as their own, 
and with terror they think of the Authority, 
which is no more a Protection, and which almoſt 
always favours thoſe who think of nothing but 
oppreſling their fellow Subjects. 

VIII. Thus the State finds itſelf divided (i) 
into two Parties, as in a civil War : The one be- 
haves as Enemies; and the other is enraged at 
ſerving as a Prey to them. The one ſearches, and 
the other conceals. The one purſues, and the 
other flies, The affliction of the one rejoices the 
other. The Citizens are no more known. One 
does not know why he is united under the ſame 
Government. He reaps none of the advantages 
of Society. He would ſeek for an Azylum elſe- 
where; and would notſtay where he is, but 
becauſe he cannot break his Tyes, and that it 
would be a greater extremity to abandon all. 

IX. What heightens the Conſternation is, that 
the Taxes increaſe in Proportion as the Miſery 
bec mes more univerſal: For Experience always 
ſhews that new Impoſitions raiſe the Defire of 


the Farmers to favour the Prince's Profuſions, 
and 


00) Quæſtiariem illam nationem dico, homines præ cæteris 
ignobiles, atque improbos, planeque illiberales, in eaque ſola 
Reſpublicà, qua inteſtinis diſſidiis laborat, non penitus infamem 
locum obtinentes. 7 is thus Syneſius ſpeaks of the Partiſans of 
the Emperor Arcadius, Orat. de regno. p. 28, 4 
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and make their Miniſters more indifferent about 
the publick Good, and leſs delicate about the 
Means of ſatisfying the Paſſions of their Ma- 


X. All that is raiſed by theſe odious Methods, 
fall, as it were, into a bottomleſs Pit, where it 
diſappears, without ever filling it : Whether the 
chief Profit be to the Farmers ; or that a Tax 
hurts another; or that the People, loaded ſo 
many Ways, dwindle down and loſe Courage : 
or that the Funds which produce the new Taxes 
come too late, and are pre-engaged by Borrow- 
ings; or that the Aſſurance of never wanting ſuch 
Reſources, lead into Expences which always ſur- 
paſs them ; or in fine, that (#) God, juſtly en- 
rag*d againſt theſe unjuſt Meaſures, ſtrikes them 
with his Curſe, and makes all the Fruit that was 
expected from them vaniſh. 

XI. This Curſe begins by the Farmers, who 
are commonly Squanderers, Voluptuous and Epi- 
cures, haſtening to enjoy what Death or often 
rather the Prince, can take away; knowing no 
other Uſe for their unjuſt Riches, but building 
magnificent Furniture, and ſumptuous living ; 
ſetting this Example to Men who ought to be 
aſham'd of imitating them, and who nevertheleſs 
follow them as a good Pattern: thus corrupting 
the whole Nation with the Deſire of Riches, 

and the only Uſe that Pleaſure makes of them; 
infecting it with the Commerce of Uſury and the 
Intereſt which ſeveral People have in their Pro- 
ceedings. 

XII. But this Curſe, which from the Farmers 
paſſes to the Body of the State, affects the 


Prince 


) Qui mercedes congregavit, miſit eas in ſacculum pertu- 
ſum. . . . reſpexiſtis ad amplius, & ecce factum eſt minus, & 
intuliſtis in domum, & exſuflavi illud, /ays the Lord by thr 
prophet Haggii, chap. i. v. 6 & 9. | 


* 
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Prince yet more ſenſibly, who () ſtill continues 
in a State of Diſorder, who ſees his Debts in- 
creaſe for all his great Revenues (mn), who is ſtill 
forc'd to borrow a- new, and load himſelf with 
Rents, which he knows he cannot pay; and 
who, refuſing to open his Eyes, in order to ſee 
where he can find a proper Expedient for the 
Diſorder of his Affairs, embarraſſes them more 
and more, in forcing himſelf to ſatisfy Paſſions 
which are infinite, and conſequently above all the 
Revenues of a State, tho? it were as ſpacious as 
the whole Earth, becauſe they will be always ne- 
ceſarily limited. 

XIII. One ſometimes thinks then of ſeeking 
for thoſe Riches in the Farmers, which are to be 
ſeen no where elſe; and of ſqueezing the (2) 
Spunges, to uſe the Phraſe of an Emperor (o), to 
make them diſcharge the Juice of the State, 
which they had ſuck*d up: This Conduct is juſt ; 
and (p) the Publick is generally fatisfied with it; 
not that it is the better for it, but becauſe it ſees 
with Pleaſure thoſe Men return to Indigence who 
were born in it, and comforts it ſelf with ſee- 
ing them rob'd of what they had taken from 


if, 
E XIV. 


) Num quid eft cauſz, cur aliis principibus, cum multa 
raperent, defuerint omnia; tibi, cum tam multa largiaris, 
& nihil auferas, omnia ſuperſint ? Paneg. Tray. p. 121. 

(n) Ille, (hat is Julian the Apoftate) plurima reperit, & 
exhauſit omnia: Iſte, (that is, the Emperor Valentine the youn- 
ger) nihil invenit, & omnibus abundavit. S. Anbr. de obitu 
Valentiniani . 

1) Procuratoribus vulgò pro ſpongiis dicebatur uti (YVe/þa- 

quod quaſi & ficcos madefaceret, & exprimeret hu- 
mentes. Sucton. c. 16. 

e) Juſtiſimum viſum eſt inde repeti pecuniam, ubi ino- 
piæ cauſa erat. Tacit. L. 1. Hift. p. 314. 

(?) Grande gaudium, quod tam pauperas, forent quibus 

donaſſet Nero, quam quibus abſtuliſſet. Iderr ibid. 


— —— — >. 
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XIV. But ſuch a Reſource is but a tranſitory 
Comfort, and does not reach the Origin of the 
Evil. The Reſtitution is not made where the 
Theft was committed, The Provinces and Fa- 
milies do not feel the Juice of the Spunges return 
to the Places from whence they had ſuck*d it up. 
What the Farmers have ruin'd, remain in the 
ſame Condition; what is taken from them aho- 
liſhes none of the Taxes which they have given 
the Plan of; and of which they have been the 
Exactors. 

XV. Beſides they have had the Precaution to 
put their Fortunes under others Names, and on- 
ly let a moderate Revenue appear, to conceal 
in foreign Countries, what they have carried away 
from their own. 

XVI. (2) Thoſe amongſt them who deſerve 
moſt to be examin'd, and who know well that 
they deſerve it, never fail procuring themſelves 
a powerful Protection againſt what may happen, 
They are rich enough to buy it, and too cunning 
not to employ a (r) part of their Riches to ſe- 
cure the reſt. This Protection is not what can 
be expected from a fingle Perſon ; for the Life of 
one Man 1s too uncertain, It touches and concerns 
ſometimes all the People who have Intereſt at 


Court; and thus it ſeldom happens that the 


heavy Taxes fall upon the moſt guilty, or that 
they do any Thing elſe than load the Unfortu- 
nate, leſs prudent according to the Age, or leſs 
able to pay Protectors ſo dear as is requi- 


ſite. 
XVII. 


(2) Peſſimus quiſque diffidentia, præſentium mutationem 
pavens, adverſus publicum odium privatam gratiam preps 
rat: unde nulla innocentiæ cura, fed vitæ impunitatis. Tad 
L. 1. Hit. p. 330. 

(„% Qui multa rapuerit, /ays the Emperor Alexander Sever, 
fauca ſuffragatoribus dederit, ſalvus erit. in g. vita, p. 311: 
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XVII. Theſe miſerable Creatures, when they 
come to be diſtreſſed, repreſent to the Miniſter 
who condemns them, that they have done no- 
thing contrary to Law, that they have follow'd 
the Decrees of Council which authoriz'd their 
Proceedings, and which they have obſerv'd all 
the Conditions of: But the Miniſter little affected 
with their Remonſtrances, thinks he does them 
a Favour in allowing them whereon to live, and 
is convinc'd within himſelf, that in ſtrict ice 
he might reduce them to their primittve State, 

XVIII. He ſhews by this Conduct what one 
ought to think of theſe Laws and Deciſions, 
which he formerly ſo much cried up the Autho- 
rity of, It ought to be reſpected by the People 
who had no other lawful way of oppoſing it, 
'tis what is not dubious : But does this Authority 
put the Prince's Conſcience in Safety? Does it 
make that of the Miniſter ſo? This is what the 
Prince and the Miniſter ought to doubt of, with 
Reaſon, and the Examination they make of the 
Farmers, which this Authority ſhould juſtify, ia a 
prejudic'd Evil. 

XIX. But let Men, to whatever degree of 
Power they are raiſed, hearken to him who ſhall 
judge their Laws, and who is willing that they 
ſhould not be ignorant of this Condemnation (), 
Moe unto them, ſays he, by his Prophet, that de- 
cree unrighteous Decrees, and that write Grievouſ- 
neſs which they have preſcribed: To turn a- 
fide the Needy from Fudgment, and to take away 
the Right from the Poor of my People, that Mi- 
dotos may be their Prey, and that they may rob the 
Fatherleſs. And what will ye do in the Day of Vi- 


fitation, and in the Deſelatien which ſhall come 


E 2 from 


(5) lia, ch. X. V. I, 8, 2 
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from far! To whom will ye flee fer Help? and 
where will ye leave your Glory ? 

XX. There is no need of a Commentary for 
this. It is to thoſe who have the Right of mak- 
ing Laws, and impoſing Taxes, that God ſpeaks. 
He addreſſes himſelf rather to the Princes, than 
thoſe who give them bad Counſel. It relates to 
the Laws dreſſed with all the Formalities, delibe- 
rated in Council, writ with Maturity and Re- 
flection, publiſhed according to Cuſtom ; and not 
violent Manifeſto's ; and yet how are they fulmi- 
nated againſt by him, who knows the Deſign and 
End of them, and is the Father of the People 
whom they oppreſs ? 

XXI. (t) As for my People, Chilaren are their 
Oppreſſors ; Says he by the ſame Prophet: What 
mean ye, continues he, addrefling himſelf to the 
hard Exactors, that ye beat my People to Pieces, 
and grind the Face of the Poor ? Saith the Lird 
God of Hoſts. One ſees in theſe few Words what 
tenderneſs he has for his Children inhumanly uſed, 
and what Indignation for thoſe who ſpoil and op- 
preſs them. 

XXII. But here is ſomething ſtronger, and 
I know not what can be able to intimidate Princes, 
who think every thing lawful for them, and look 
upon all the Eſtates of their Subjects as acquired 
for them, if the repraaches which God makes 
againſt them by another Prophet does not fill 
them with Terror: (v) And I ſaid, Hear, 1 pra) 
you, O heads of Jacob, and ye Princes of the Houje 
of Iſrael; Is it not for you to know Fudgment * 
Who hate the good and love the Evil, who pluck 
off their Skin from off them, and their Fleſh from 
off their Bones. Who alſo eat the Fleſh of my People, 
and flay their Skin from off them, and they ** 

ther 
( Ja. C. III. v. 12.6 15. 
(v) Michææ. C. III. v. 1, 2, z. 
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their Bones, and chop them in pieces, as for the Pot, 
and as Fleſh wwithin the Caldron. Then ſhall they 
cry unto the Lord, but he will not hear them; he 
will even hide his Face from them at that time, as 
they behaved themſelves ill in their doings. 

XXIII. It is to the Princes and Chiefs of the 
People that God ſpeaks, to thoſe that had the ſo- 
vereign Authority ; to.thoſe to whom Juſtice was 
intruſted, and who were charged by the Divine 
Providence to render it to the People. He makes 
them accountable for all the Exactions and new 
Inventions of loading their Subjects. He looks 
upon them alone as blameable for all theViolences, 
becauſe it is their Duty to ſuppreſs them, and as 
it is under their Name that they have been exer- 
ciſed. He calls the Taxes, which they have co- 
loured with vain Pretexts, barbarous Cruelties. He 
confiders them as wild Beaſts who feed upon 
Blood and Slaughter. He has them in horror, 
not only as the Murderers of their Brethren, but 
as Men who have broken their Bones, and de- 
voured their Fleſh, And he ends theſe Reproaches 
by threatning to treat them as they have done 
their Brethren, and puniſh their Inhumanity with 
an eternal refuſal of his Mercy. 

XXIV. Theſe terrible Words ought to diſperſe all 
the falſe Reaſons with which Princes and their Mi- 
mſters endeavour to juſtify the exceſſive Taxes 
wherewith they load the People. God tells them 
how he regards them: And if he is ſo terrifying 
now when he is obliged to uſe our Expreſſions 
and Ideas to make himſelf underſtood, what will 
it be when his Juſtice ſhall immediately reproach 
thoſe Violences it deteſts ? 

XXV. The Neceflities of the State can never 
Authoriſe them, tho! it requires extraordinary Suc- 
cours. It is never allowable to cruſh the Poor 
and Weak, The Burthen muſt be proportion'd 
2 to 
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to their Strength. All juſt Means muſt be uſed, 
and the Prince reduce himſelf to plain Necef. 
ſaries. The Rich muſt contribute to the com- 
mon Wants according to their Wealth. Aſter 
this every thing that would cauſe the People to 
periſh and reduce them to the State in which God 
has juſt now painted them muſt be thought im- 
practicable and impoſſible. 

XXVI. (x) Hear this I pray you, fays a Prophet 
on God's Part, ye heads of the Houſe of Jacob, and 
Princes of the Houje of Iſrael, that abbor Judg. 
ments and pervert Equity, They build up Zion 
with Blood, and Jeruſalem with Iniquity. You for- 
tify the Capito] of the State, to place it above 
Inſult: You prepare for a Siege: You provide a- 
gainſt the Misfortunes of an approaching War: 
But do you believe you ſhall ſucceed in it by load- 
ing the People with exceſſive Impoſitions ? It is 
with their Blood that you build the Citadel of Sen : 
It is by guilt that you raiſe the Walls of Feruſa- 
lem. Tt is to call the Misfortunes publick to pre- 
tend to turn them aſide by ſuch Means. I will 
not preſerve a City cemented with the Blood of 
my People: (y) Therefore ſhall Zion for your ſake 
be tlowed as a Field, and Jeruſalem Hall becomr 
Heaps, and the Mountain of the Houſe, as the big 
Places of the Foreſt. 

XXVII. And ſurely what is there in a Nation 
that can claim the affiſtance of God, if the People 
are trod under Foot, and if the unjuſt govern ; 
if the one ſuffers what they would not do from 
Enemies; and if the others exerciſe Violence, 
which the Enemies would not commit, if they 
were Maſter ? What worſe could the People tear, 
if the Country was without Defence? And what 1s 
the Defence of the State, in regard to them, when 

all 

(x) Micbææ. C. III. v. 9. & 10. 

(y) bid. v. 12. 
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allistakenaway, and, according to Scripture Terms, 
they take off the skin and break the Bones ? 

XXVIII. What Idea have Foreigners of a 
Kingdom, where the Heart of it is more frightful 
than if its Frontiers had been forced by Enemies, 
who had a deſign of ſettling in it, and not to ra- 
vage it by their inroads? What do they think of 
the Prince who governs it ? How ſhameful is the 
Compaſſion they have for his Subjects? What 
prejudice does the fear of its being ſubdued bring 
upon him? How does it cement the Union of his 
Enemies, and how does it weaken that of the 
Allies, and even of the natural Subjects. 

XXIX. The Remedy for all theſe Evils, is to 
follow a quite contrary Courſe, to apply himſelf 
to gain the Confidence of the People by a mild 
and equitable Treatment, to deliver them from the 
fear of new Impoſitions, (2) in not liſtning to ſuch 
Projects or Deſigns ; and to ſhut the Mouths of 
the Farmers, and take from them all hopes of ra- 
vaging his State, under pretence of giving him Aſ- 
ſiſtance for which they would dearly repay them- 
ſelves with their own Hands; (a) to look upon 
theſe Harpies as publick Robbers, and as his Ene- 
mies as well as thoſe of his People; to baniſh them 
as an avaritious, cruel, bloody Nation; which 
lives upon Rapin and Spoil, to make an infinite 
Diſtinction between the inventors of new Taxes, 
and the Farmers of the ancient Revenue of the 
State, to conſider and protect theſe when they are 
faithful, and according to St. Jobn's Precept to 
the Publicans, content themſelves with what is ap- 
pointed them: But to exclude thoſe for ever, who 

are 


(z) Ad tuas aures, cum cæteris omnibus, tum vel maximè 

avaris, obſtructus eſt aditus. Poſtquam non eſt cui ſuadeatur, 
qui ſuadeant non ſunt. Paneg. Traj. p. 121. 
(a) Procul & fe & à ſubditis exitioſam hanc peſtem amo- 
liatur, ut princeps bonus bonis imperet, virtutiſque contra 
æmulationem inducat, in qua ipſe Rex, & certator, & cex- 
taminis arbiter eſſe debet. Syneſ. di Regno p. 28. 
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are only wiſe to do Evil, and watch to oppteſz 
their Brethren. 

XXX. The Prince out of Bounty and Juſtice 
will put himſelf in their Place, who owe him the 
Taxes. He will examine if they bear the ancient 
ones with Difficulty ; and he will ſay with the 
{6 )young Valentinian, ſo juſtly praiſed by St. Am 
broſe; How could they bear new Taxes, when 
they cannot pay the old ones ? 

XXXI. He will inform himſelf by ſure Hands 
of the State of the Provinces. He will ſend ſe- 
cret Viſitors into them, unknown to the Gover- 
nors and Intendants. He will ſend ſecond ones 
unknown to the firſt, to aſſure himſelf of the 
Truth by the conformity of their Accounts ; and 
he will not de ubt of the Publick's being over- 
loaded, if he perceives by this Means the Cities 
unpeopled, the Towns and Villages deſerted, ma- 
ny of the Houſes in ruin ; that the greateſt Part 
of the Inhabitants are ill clothed, that the good 
Labourers are ſcarce, that the Lands are of little 
Value, and that the Boroughs and ſmall Towns 
have a melancholy and ruinous Aſpect. 

XXXII. He will by this Knowledge reſolve 
to Remedy the publick Evils by all ſorts of Means, 
inſtead of augmenting them by new Exactions. 
He will hope that God will renew for him what 
he has done for (c) ſome Princes, ſome of * 

| 

(5) Quid de amore provinciarum loquer, vel quo eos ip- 
ſe com plectebatur, vel qui ab iis conſultori ſuo rependebatur, 
quibus nihil unquam indici paſſus eſt? Præterita, inquit, non 
queunt ſolvere, nova poterunt ſuſtinere? 

(e) Nulli civium quidquam ademit: abſtinuit alieno, * 

ſi quis unquam: ac ne conceſſas quidem ac ſolitas collationes 
ſuſcepit, & tamen nemine ante ſe munificentia minor. Enp. 
ite, Suet. C. 7. | ; 

We read the ſame thing concerning the Emperors Antoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius, Alexander Severus. We have ſeen what 
Pliny /ays of Trajan : Tibi, cum tam multa largiaris, & nihil 
auferas omnia ſuperſunt. And what St. Ambroſe /ays of Va- 
lentinian : Nihil invenit, omnibus abundavit. 
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did not even know him, and that by his Bleſſing 
he will give him greater eaſe in 8 the 
Duties of the State, greater abundance for exer- 
ciſing Liberality, more glory and grandeur both 
at Home and Abroad by his Clemency and Juſtice, 
than if he had greater Treaſures, but more unlaw- 
fully acquired. 

XXXIII. He will taſte an innocent Joy, in think- 
ing of that with which he fills the Hearts of his 
Subjects. He will ſee them content and quiet 
every one in his Family, every one under his Vine, 
and under his Fig Tree. He will know that they 
depend upon Care, and ſcrupulous Fidelity. He 
ſhall receive the Portion of their Subſtance, and 
what they eſteem moſt valuable, which they will 
offer him as a proof of their Reſpe& and Love: 
(d) and he ſhall not ſee the Tears and Blood of the 
People ſacrificed by the Farmers run into his 
Treaſures, but free Effuſions, ſanctified by the 
Piety of his Children, and (e) the thanks which 
he himſelf ſnall render to him who is the Source 
and end of All. 

(4) Erarium, non jam ſpoliarium civium, cruentarum 
que prædarum ſævum receptaculum, Paneg. Traj. p. 108. 

(e) Thine, O Lord, is the Greatneſs, and the Power, and 
the Glory, and the Victory, and the Majeſty ; for all that is 
in the Heaven and in the Earth is thine; thine is the King 


dom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. 1 Chron, 
c xxix. . 11. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Lawful Expedients for defend.ng the State, 
and providing for its Neceſſities, without 
having recourſe to new Impofitions : What 


muſt be done if they become unavaidable. 


. 


Lawful Expedients for defending the State without 
new 1mpoſitious. 


I. HE firſt Expedient for being without 

new Impoſitions, is carefully to preſerve 
the ancient Revenues, and hinder the Sources to 
be turned away from them. 

II. (f) Nero in the beginning of his Reign, 
touched with the complaints of the People againſt 
the Licence and Rigour of thoſe who received the 
Impoſts ſettled upon the Carriages and Merchan- 
diſe, formed a deſign of aboliſhing all the Duties 
of Entry and Export, of forcing all the Merchan- 
diſe, of leaving the Commerce abſolutely free, and 
of obliging Mankind by ſo magnificent a Gift. 
But the Senate, after having greatly praiſed ſo ge- 
nerous a diſintereſtedneſs, repreſented to this young 

Prince 
J) Crebris populi flagitationibus, immade Ham publicano” 
rum arguentis, dubitavit Nero an cuncta vectigalia omitti 
juberer, idque pulcherrimum donum gencri m ortalium daret; 
led impetum ejus, multùm prius laudatà magnitudine animi, 
retinuere ſenatores, diſſolutionem Imperii docendo, ſi fructus, 
quibus reſpublica ſuſtineretur, d:minuerentur. Quippe ſub- 
latis portoriis, ſequens vt I ributorum abolitio pads: 
: temperandas plane publicanorum cu. idines, ne per tot an- 
9 fine querela toleratæ, novis acetiitatibes ad invidiam verte- 
rent. Tacit. JI. 13. Annal. 5. 232 
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Prince, that to ſuppreſs the Revenues neceſſ7 
for a State's Defence, would be to ſhake its Foun- 
dations, and ruin it : But the abolition of the Du- 
ies upon Carriages and Merchandiſe would prepare 
for that of other Taxes, laid upon the Lands or 
upon Perſons : That it was juſt to moderate the 
the pretenſions of the publick Receivers, and to 
hinder them from making the ancient Duties o- 
dious by Innovations, which had been paid till 
then without murmuring; but that it was neceſ- 
ſary, in retrenching the Abuſes, to preſerve the 
good of the Prince, which was likewiſe that of 
the Republic. 

III. This was a very wiſe Advice. It is more 
inconvenient to loſe the ancient Funds, than to 
load the People exceſſively ; for one can lighten 
the Burthen when he pleaſes ; but it is hard to re- 
eſtabliſh Duties that have been dropt, and beſides, 
the two Extremities of an exceſſive Indulgence 
and Severity reunite, becauſe the State cannot 
ſubſiſt, but by the Expences it muſt find by new 
Impoſitions, when the ancient ones are aboliſhed; 
and the Experience one has in being too open, 
makes him in the End become too cloſe and re- 
ſerved. 

IV. What the Avarice of the Receivers adds 
to the Taxes muſt be reduced, they muſt be e- 
qualled by a juſt Re-divifion, they muſt not 
be exacted in a cruel Manner, as has been faid 
elſewhere : But the ancient Patrimony ought 
to be dear to the Prince, He ſhould negle& 
none of it, he ſhould allow none of it to be u- 
ſurped. (g) He ſhould beſtow none of it upon 

any 

g The bad Condudt of Vitellius, juſtly blamed by the 
Hiſtorian, His Tributa dimittere, alios immunitatibus juvare, 
denique nulla in poſterum curà lacerare Imperia, apud ſapien- 


tes ceſſa habebantur, quæ neque dari, neque accipi ſalvà Re- 
publica poterant. Tacit. / 3. Hiſt, 5. 383. 
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any, and ſhould have for a Maxim, never to grant 
Immunities without limitation and juſt Reaſon, 
which have relation to the publick Good, rather 
than the Advantage of private Perſons. | 
V. After this firſt Care, the Prince 

— bh ſhould have Farmers general, who are 

underſtanding, faithful, laborious, ſol- 
vent, who do not buy the Farm of the Minitters, 
preferable to others who would take it at a higher 
Rate, and who do not by the fame Methods obtain 
Diminutions founded upon Pretences rather than 
the Truth. 
Third VI. But precautions in this Point will 
Expedient be uſeleſs, if the Miniſters who value the 

Farms are not honeſt and diſintereſted; 
for no one dares preſent himſelf without their 
leave, nor raiſe the Price upon Perſons whom they 
protect, nor diſcover the Colluſion, becauſe it may 
be hard to prove it, and one greatly expoſes him- 
ſelf, by becoming a Defamer : Likewiſe all de- 
pends upon the choice of the Miniſters ; and there 
it muſt be begun. 

VII. Beſides the Fidelity of the Mini- 
ſters, which ought to be above all ſuſ- 
picion, it is of great Conſequence that 
they have Oeconomy, and know the value of 
Things, the time of laying in Stores, the Country 
from which they come, the manner of preſerving 
them, and for what exchanges they mav be had, 
without always uſing ready Money. It is incredi- 
ble what immenſe Sums an underſtanding Perſon 
may ſave to the Prince, and nevertheleſs ſerve him 
more uſefully than a great many others. A Man 
of this Character forms others, diſtinguiſhes them, 
places every one according to his Talent, and thus 
1t happens, that whereas every thing that concerns 
the Prince is commonly done in a negligent Man- 
ner, with waſte unſeaſonably, and with Los; 

every 


Fourth 
Expedient 
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every thing on the contrary is done with exact- 
neſs, ſeaſonably, and at little Expence. 

VIII. If the Prince's Domain is not Fifth 
alienated, it is the Eſtate that ought to Expedient 
be moſt valued by him, becauſe it is 
the moſt Independent, the moſt Lawful and the 
moſt Ancient, It was formerly the chief Revenue 
of the Kings. It was upon this they laid the Bur- 
then of their perſonal Expence, and that of their 
Houſhold. It was the ſource of their Bounties and- 
Charities. It was the rich and innocent Treaſure, 
whence St. Lewis and the other Princes took where- 
with to build and endow ſo many Monaſteries and 
Churches, the Foundations of which are Proofs of 
their Liberalities, that they were not raiſed upon the 
Publick, but were a part of their Inheritance, and 
the Fruit of their Oeconomy as well as of their 
Piety. 

IX. Since Taxes have become common, this 
ancient Patrimony has been neglected. As it was 
divided in ſeveral Parcels, and ſcattered over all 
the Provinces, it has been thought hard to ma- 
nage, and the taſte for it loſt, becauſe it required 
too much Care. They determined therefore to ſell 
it, and almoſt always at an under Value. The Sums 
which have been got for it have never been em- 
ployed in other Funds ;and the Prince finds himſelf 
{tripp'd of the Riches of his Anceſtors, without a- 
ny amends for ſo great a Loſs. 

X. This Fault, the Conſequences of which are 
much greater than perhaps are imagined, ſhould 
affect a Prince who underſtands the Value (+) of fo 
free and juſt an Eſtate. He ſhould endeavour to 
enter into it again, as ſoon as the State of his Affairs 

will 


(4) Congiarum das de tuo, alimenta de tuo: fciunt dari 
fibi quod nemini præreptum. Paneg. Taj. p. 87. 
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will allow him to reimburſe the Poſſeſſors. In the 
mean time, he ſhould jealouſſy preſerve what re- 
mains of it. Chuſe faithful Men to take care of 
it, and account for it before an Intendant Gene. 
ral; and place his Glory in not exceeding, if poſ- 
fible, in his perſonal Expences, thoſe Revenues 
which coſt his Subjects nothing; and even to 
bring a part of his Liberalities and Charities within 
them. 
Sith XI. In reducing himſelf within theſe 
1 . . 
Expedient. narrow Bounds, the Prince ſhould make 
a Law for himſelf, (i) abſolutely to re- 
trench all uſeleſs Expences ; to buy nothing ſu- 
uous; to allow nothing to a vain Curioſity; 
to place his Glory in reducing his Wants; to make 
himſelf honoured by a royal Simplicity; to reform 
every thing that ſerves only for Luxury and Plea- 
ſure ; () not to let himſelf be puffed up with a 
falſe Idea of Magnificence, always indigent, and 
often unjuſt ; to remember that he ſhould ſet an 
Example, and that he authoriſes Profuſion, if he 
goes beyond the Bounds of Neceſſity; that he is 
not condemned to be a Slave to Pleaſure by being 
placed on the Throne ; that he 1s a King, but not 
a King of Vanity and Pleaſures ; that in his Con- 
dition he is a Chriſtian, and ſubject to the Rules of 
the Goſpel; and that he would be inexcuſable if he 
were leſs abſtemious and moderate than ſeveral infide! 
Princes, who, being Maſters of the whole World, 
placed their Glory in governing it right, and in re- 
ducing their perſonal Expences to very little. 1 
XII. 


(i) Ante omnes enitebatur ne quid otioſum vel emeret ali- 
quando, vel paſceret. This is ſaid of the Emperor Adrian, on? 
of the ableſi Princes the Romans hawe had. It is only imitating 
him in this Point, to have few. Wants. Spart. in his Life. 

129. 

) Bono Principi ubinam tantis pecuniis opus eſt? cum ne- 
que inſolenti animi faſtu ſumptuoſa opera ale, Symeſ, of 
Regno. p. 27. 
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XII. Unleſs theſe Notions are deeply rooted in 
the Prince's Heart, the moſt immenſe Revenues 
will not ſuffice him. If he loves Pageantry; if he 
thinks himſelf greater than another becauſe he ex- 

nds more ; if he comprehends the vaſt Extent 
of his Palace and Gardens, as making part of his 
perſonal Merit; if he thinks that Frugality and 
Temperance debaſe him; if he will keep more Of- 
ficers than he is able; if he will reſtrain himſelf in 
nothing; if he has other Paſſions but that of ma- 
king his People happy; if he places his Glory in 
any thing elſe beſides his Duty, all the Schemes 
he can form for comforting his People, or ſetting 
his Finances in order, will be to no purpoſe. 

XIII. There will be Moments — he will 
be touched for the publick Miſery, and order the 
Taxes to be diminiſhed ; but this will be always 
with the ſecret Condition, that every thing be- 
longing to him have the ſame Splendour, and that 
all his Deſires be equally ſatisfied ; and as this will 
be utterly impoſſible, if the Taxes do not continue 
the ſame, they will be immediately impoſed a- 
gain, and even agumented with ſeveral others. 
A Miniſter will ſpeak at theſe Moments of a tran- 
fitory Bounty, and will repreſent the Diſorder of 
the Finances: but he will be ſurpriſed that the 
next Minute ſhould deface all, and that if he con- 
tinues to repreſent the Wants of the State, inſtead 
of ſatisfying thoſe of the Prince, he will not only 
be unliſtned to, but his Place will be appointed for 
another, at leaſt if he does not become more com- 
plaiſant. | 

XIV. It is then the Prince who ought to ſpeak 
to himſelf, and preſcribe the ſame Limits to him- 
ſelf which Neceſſity does. It is he who ought to 
ſay to himſelf what none will do with an intire 
Freedom, that the publick Expences, which are 
unavoidable and abſolutely neceſſary for the State, 
amount 
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amount to very great Sums, and are taken out of 
a part of the Goods of the Poor, who waſte them- 
ſelves in Labour, and want Neceflaries ; that the 
ſuperfluous Expences, which take place after the 
neceſſary ones, that fall upon the miſerable Re. 
mains which the firſt had ſpared ; that theſe idle 
Expences, which only ſerve for Luxury and 
Pleaſure, muſt be compared with the Subftance 
ſqueezed out of the Marrow and Bones of the 
Poor, cruſhed under the Preſſure; and that it is 
a ſtrange Inhumanity to waſte in frivolous things, 
what is for Bread and Life to an infinite number 
of Families, and to make ones ſelf a delicious Bath 
in their Blood and Tears. 
XV. When a Prince has well 
—.— ceived all the Horror of ſuch a Con- 
duct, he takes care not to laviſh for o- 
thers what he is firmly reſolved to refuſe himſelf, 
He does not load the State with a number of uſeleſs 
Penſions, which cannot be raiſed upon the People, 
but after the lawful Expences, which have already 
drained them. He does not heap upon avaritious 
and (1) idle Courtiers what ſhould ſerve to pay his 
Troops, and reward old Officers, cover'd over 
with Wounds. He does not grant to Ladies who 
are rich, or would have always been fo if they had 
had Oeconomy, Sums which they ſacrifice to Va- 
nity. He does not add exceſſive and ſuperfluous 
Preſents to Fortunes which are already conſidera- 
ble. He who is an Enemy to Luxury does not 
furniſh wherewith to entertain it in others, and 
(m) he does not give the Bowels of the Citizens to 
ſatisfy 


(1) Sibi ignavi, nobis graves, ſaid the Emperor Tiberius. 
Tacit. I. 2. Annal. p. 56. 

(m) The Emperor Alexander Severus ſaid: Malum pupil- 
lum eſſe Imperatorem, qui ex viſceribus provincialium homi: 
nes non neceſſarios, nec Reipublicæ utiles, paſceret. In gas 


vit. p. 209. 
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ſatisfy the Paſſions of thoſe whom nothing can 
ſuffice. 

XVI. He is convinced (u) that it is a ſhameful 
Laviſhneſs, and a Proof of Weakneſs to ruin his 
State to enrich Men who are of no Service 
to it. 

XVII. I think it not only Cruelty but a diſho- 
nourable Lowneſs, for the Prince to ſacrifice the 
moſt innocent and virtuous of his Subject, to the 
Avarice of thoſe who have no other Merit but that 
of always asking and receiving. 

XVIII. He compares thoſe who pay the Taxes 
with thoſe who are continually craving at his 
Hands. On one ſide, he conſiders the Repub- 
lick and its preſſing Neceſſities; on the other, 
theſe inſatiable Courtiers. He compares them with 
Numbers of worthy People whom he cannot aſſiſt, 
though well deſerving his Care. He compares 
them with whole Provinces ruin'd by Famine, In- 
undation, or by being the Seat of War, and which 
He cannot relieve, how greatly ſoever they move 
him to Compaſſion : He will reproach himſelf as 
guilty of a crying Injuſtice, if he heaps his profuſe 
Liberalities on uſeleſs Perſons whilſt he is forced 
to leave Evils and Wants, which pierce him with 
Grief, without any. Redreſs. | 

XIX. He knows that there are but few lawful 
Ways of filling the publick Treaſury : (o) that one 
puts himſelf under a Neceflity of having Recourſe 
to violent and criminal Means, in the Judgment 
even of infidel Princes, if he drains himſelf by ex- 

F ceſſive 


(] Salaria multis ſubtraxit, quos otioſos videbat accipere, 
dicens, nihil eſſe ſordidius, imò crudelius, quàm ſi Rempubli- 
cam 11 arrodarent, qui nihil in eam ſuo labore conferrent. The 
Emperor Antonius Pius, in his Life, p. 138. 

(o) ZArarium fi ambitione exhauriatur, per ſcelera ſupplen- 
_ erit: ſaid the Emperor Tiberius. Tacit. J. 2. Amal. p. 
56. 
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ceſſive Bounties : and that, () not to become un- 
juſt, he muſt be more attentive in preſerving than 
in amaſſing, becauſe otherwiſe he becomes cruel 
for having been imprudent. 

Eiehth XX. After having ſuppreſſed the uſe- 

8 
Expedient. leſs Penſions, and the Preſents granted 
to People without Merit, he lays it doun 
as a Rule to meaſure all Favours and Aſſiſtance b 
the true Wants. His Deſign is nat to load any 
body with Riches; but not to ſuffer Men who 
ſerve the State uſefully to be in Want and M ſery. 
He will not have one to engroſs what is due to 
ſeveral. He will not run in debt by becoming 
liberal. He will have his Favours be real, and 
not vain Promſes. He will be ſure of what Fund 
he has, before ſixing any thing upon it: and he loves 
better to give leſs, and to do it ſurely. But the 
chief Maxim is, That Juſtice go before Favours; 
that the Publick be preferred to the Private; and 
that the Finances be not diſordered by an Inclina- 
tion of doing pleaſure. 

XXI. There are Princes who take little con- 
cern in Sums which they do not ſee, and who ea{i- 
ly grant conſiderable Rents and Penſions, becaule 
it only requires a Stroke of a Pen to do it, where- 
as if theſe Liberalities were done in ready Money 
or Jewels, they would appear more important, 
and be more thought of. A diligent and wiſe 
Prince does not act ſo. An Order is the ſame 
thing to him as a preſent Sum. He knows what 
he gives, as if he counted it out; and he always 
ſees the Confequences of a Liberality, as well as 
the Treaſurer whom he order to deliver it. | 


XXII. 
(3) Ad aurum colligendum attentus, ad ſervandum cautus, 


ad inveniendum ſollicitus, ſed fine cujuſqum excidio. Lemprid- 
in vit. Alexandri Semiri, p. 218. 
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XXII. After the Suppreſſion of cer- Ninth 
tain Penſions, and the Reduction of o- Expodient. 
thers, the Prince examines if the State 
'« not loaded with double Offices: if a Province 
does not pay, at the ſame time, the Appointments 
of a Governor, and thoſe of the Commandant, 
who is in his Place: if it is not ſo with ſeveral Cities 
and Ports: if it is not ſo with ſeveral Employ- 
ments, which one has the Title and Income of, 
and another does the Duties, with almoſt equal 
pay with the other. 

XXIII. He looks upon theſe double Employ- 
ments as Abuſes, and reduces all to Unity with- 
out regarding the Reaſons which ſerve as a Pre- 
tence for the multiplying of Officers, and the Dou- 
bling their pay. 

XXIV. Theſe Reaſons are of two ſorts; the 
one taken from Politicks, the other founded upon 
Favour. One is afraid that a Governor be too 
powerful; there is no real Authority left to him 
in his Government; and another who has the Con- 
fidence of the Court, but not the Title, commands 
there in his Place: it would be much better not 
to ſeparate theſe two Things, but to chuſe a Per- 
ſon who reunites them, in deſerving the Truſt, 
and in being incapable of abuſing it. 

XXV. With regard to Favour, the Pretence is 
yet leſs ſpecious : he will enrich a Courtier in gi- 
ving him a Government, provided he is peaceable, 
and give the Buſineſs to a Perſon who is in Favour, 
without any other View than the doing pleaſure 
to two private Perſons at the Expence of the Pub- 
lick. An able Prince ſtrikes out one of the two, 
and ſometimes both, to put a Man of Merit in 
their Place, who may be deſerving of the Rewards 
aunexed to his Employment. 


F 2 . 
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XXVI. If the Prince is in Peace he 


keeps no Troops but what are neceſſary 
for him. He computes what they coſt 
the State, and compares their Expence with his 
ordinary Funds and common Revenue. All that 
is above appears to him inſupportable, and in Peace 
he ſhuns putting himſelf out of a Condition to find 
Reſources to ſupport a War, if at any time he 
happens to be forced into one, This Fault is of. 
ten committed, of conſuming beforehand what 
ought to have been reſerved for another time, 
One continues armed when he has no Enemies: 
and he cannot pay his Troops when he has an im- 
portant War in hand. It is not that fa Prince 
ſhould ever expoſe himſelf to be ſurprized, in dif- 
banding too many Troops: but there is a Me. 
dium between Imprudence, and an exceſſive Pre- 
caution. 


Eleventh 
Expedient. 


Tenth 
Expedient. 


XXVII. When the Prince is applying 
himſelf to put his Finances in order and 
ſettle his Revenues, he carefully ſhuns 
entering into any War,either for himſelf or his Al- 
lies: for it is impoſſible to regulate his Expence 
when he is in War : but he does not ſhew the 
Diſlike he has to it, for fear of drawing 1t upon 
him; and he is not the fiercer for having his At- 
fairs regulated: but he is really leſs unquiet and 

more courageous. | 
aa XXVIII. It is not only War that he 
Expedient. ſhuns, whilſt he labours to regulate his 
Finances; it is every new Enterpriſe in 
general; every Building cither for himſelf or the 
Publick ; every Deſign that would run him into 
any Expence. He follows his Scheme and Plan 
to the end, without quitting it. He ſhews both 
in publick and private that he has it at heart. He 
looks upon his Minifters Application in clearing, 


and ſetting in order, whatever is part of his Eſtate 
as 
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as an important Service, and he 1s not pleaſed but 
when they ſhew him that his Revenues ſurpaſs 
his neceſſary Expences in the time of Peace. 


AKTICII1 II. 


Theſe Expedients are ſufficient for the Wants of 
the Slate. 


[. The Prince then paſſes from this perplexing 
Care to another as juſt, but not ſo troubleſome. 
He thinks of freeing the State of the Charges that 
are moſt burthenſome to it; of reimburſing the 
Rents ſettled at too high a Rate: of giving up 
the Offices erected without any other Neceſſity 
but that of having Money, of diſengaging the Do- 
main alienated at an Under-price, and clearing all 
his Revenue; ſo that it may be employ'd for the 
publick Good, according to its firſt Appointment. 

II. When he is arrived at this happy State, (q) 
he looks upon his Riches as for the uſe of all 
thoſe who want them, not through their own fault, 
but by Misfortunes; and he becomes till a greater 
Oeconomiſt for himſelf, becauſe he finds that it 
affords him the Pleaſure of relieving all the wants 
of his Subjects. 

III. IIe begins by the Nobility, not thoſe who 
are idle, or have ruined themſelves by Profuſion 
and Luxury, but thoſe (7) who are full of Hon- 
our and Courage, and would be able to ſerve the 
State well if they were encouraged. (s) He draws 

illuſtrious 
% Ut honeflam innocentium paupertatem levavit, ita 
Frodigos & ob flagitiz egentes movit ſenatu, aut ſponte ce 
dere paſſus eſt. Tibere dans Tacit. L. 2. Auual, p. 61. 
() Equites Romanos ; quos pauperes & innocentes vidit, 
lponte ditavit. Empe.eur Adrien dans ſa wie p. 133. 
(5) Divitiis nullius invidit, pauperes juvit. Honoratos, 
quos pauperes vere, non per luxuriam, aut fimulationem, 


vidit, ſemper multis commodis auxit. Alexandre Severe dun, 
ta die þ. 4 7. 
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illuſtrious Names out of obſcurity. He frees vir. 
tuous Parents reduced to Straits, of a part of their 
Family; and he does not wait till they repreſent 
their Condition. He has ſure ways of knowing it, 
and he has a Liſt of all thoſe who are worthy of 
his Notice. 

IV. From thence he goes to the Poor, whoſe 
Protector and Father he well knows that he is. 
He contribuets by different Means to relieve them 
out of Miſery, and he is ſtrongly perſuaded that 
nothing unpeoples States ſo much as the little 
Care which is taken of the poor Families; that (7) 
it is on the Prince's Account, and in confidence of 
his Bounty, that ſo many Fathers who are in 
Want, educate their Children, and that the Di- 
vine Providence charges him with them in a par- 
ticular Manner, and obliges him to adopt them. 

V. His tenderneſs for them awakes chiefly in 
publick Calamities, becauſe their Number then 
encreaſes, and that of Perſons capable of aſſiſting 
them diminiſhes. 

VI. (v) In a bad Year be buys Corn, which he 
diſtributes gratis to thoſe who have nothing, ang 
at a moderate Price to thoſe who have little. 

VII. (x) He ſends to the Places where Inun- 
dations have made great Ravages, where burn- 
ing has conſumed ſeveral Houſes, where the 
Hail has deſtroyed the Harveſt, where the 
inroads of Enemies have done great Deſtruction, 

in 

) Pauperibus educandis una ratio eſt bonus princeps, 
Paneg. Traj. p. 86. 

(v) Frumentum in annonz difficultatibus, ſæpè leviſſimo, 
interdum nullo pretio, viritim admenſus eſt / Empereur Augu/tt 
Suet. C. 41. 

Vini, olei & tritici penuriam per æratii ſui damna, emen- 
do & gratis populo dando, ſedavit: cela e dit de Emp. Au- 
tein le Pieux Jul. Cap. dans ſa wie p. 139. 

(x) Plurimas per totum orbem civitates, terræ motu aut 
mcendio afflictas, reſtituit in melius. Emp. Veſpaſien dani 
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in a Word, over all, where Divine Juſtice gives 
him room to exerciſe his Mercy, he there ſends 
conſiderable Sums, and faithful Diſtributors, who 
make the Evil be forgot, or at leaſt make it ſup- 
portable; and (5) he adds to this ſuccour a Com- 
paſſion and Tenderneſs, more valuable, without 
compariſon, and more capable of comforting the 
Unfortunate, than all the Bounties that he be- 
tows upon them. 

VIII. He has always Funds in Reſerve to re- 
pair the publick Loſſes. He expects them as un- 
avoidable Accidents ; and like a good Father of 
a Family, ſets a part as in Truſt, wherewith to 
ſupply the barren Year, and the retardment of his 
Revenues. 

IX. When a Province is not in a Condition to 

y the ordinary Taxes, and he cannot aſſiſt 
it ſo effectually as he would deſire, he comforts it, 
(z) in diſcharging it of all, or of a part of the 
Impoſitions which it ought to bear. He then 
gives it what he does not exact, and he does not 
make this liberality odious in throwing upon the 
other Provinces what he cannot get from the un- 
fortunate one. 

X. Independant of the publick Calamities, he 
examines what Advantage he can procure to his 
Subjects, in aſſiſting them, and not in keeping 
them idle. (a) He encourages the Manufactures 
in ſome manner contributing to them. He leaves 
a Part of his Revenues in the Hands of an able 
and good Citizen, to make Work for the Poor; 

() to 

(y) De Emperor Titus in the publict Calamities: Non mo- 

do principis ſolicitudinem, ſed & parentis affectum unicum 


preſtitit, nunc cenſolando per edicta, nunc opitulando quare- 
nus ſuppeteret facultas: Great Praiſe, and very warthy of a 
Prince. Suet, C. $- 

2) Publicis ſumptibus. vexatis, publica munera remittet. 
Se / de Regno. p. 27. 

(a) Vectigalia civitatibus ad propria fabricas deputavit. 
P Emp. Alex. Severe aan! Lamprid. p. 212. 
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(b) to employ them for the uſe and eſtabliſhment 
of the Town, to repair the Pavement, the Foun- 
tains and the Walls of it, (c) to hinder Works 
uſeful to the Publick from falling to Ruin; to 
compleat others which were begun, but have been 
left off for want of Funds, | | 

XI. He does not do things in many Places at 
the ſame time ; but in order, and with Oeconomy, 
in beginning by the moſt preſſing, and continu. 
ing in the Provinces and Cities, as his Revenues 
allow him, and as he finds faithful Men who are 
worthy of his Confidence, and who love the Pub- 
lick well enough to deſerve to ſerve it under his 
Orders. 

XII. He is glad (4) not to build for himſelf, 
in order to be able to repair his Kingdom, to 
free it from that exterior Melancholly which the 
Miſery has rendered as it were general ; and to 
give the Cities an Air of Commodiouſneſs and Sa- 
tisfaction, which may do honour to his Conduct: 
But he does not let the Palaces which his Prede- 
ceſſors have built at a great Expence, go to ruin. 
He neglects none of them, and he carefully keeps 
up what will laſt without great Charges, which 
he does not care for ſacrificing to Shew alone, 
and to uſeleſs Wonders. 

XIII. He is watchful of every Occaſion of 
doing good; in (e) timing a Favour right; in 

comforting 

% Magnum hoc tuum, non erga homines modo, ſed 


erga tecta ipſa meritum, ſiſtere ruinas, ſolitudinem pellere, 
| Ingentia opera, eodem quo extructa ſunt animo, ab interitu 
vindicare Panes. Traj. p. 140. 

(e) Idam tam parens in zdificando, quam diligens in tuen- 
do... . quam magnificus in publieum eſt. id. 147. & 148. 

{d) A Burning having conſumed à great Part of Rome, 
Tiberius ordered it to be re-built at his Expence: Quod dam- 
num Cæſar ad gloriam vertit, exſolutis domuum & inſularum 
pretiis . . . tanto acceptius in vulgum, quantò modicus priva- 
tis xdificationibus. Tacit. L. 6. Aunal. p. 161. 

{e Erogandæ per honeſta pecuniæ cupiens. Tibere fg. 
on Tacit. L. 1. Annal. p. 37. 
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comforting the People who bear their Affliction 
with Dignity 3 in aiding Perſons who are readier 
to conceal their Wants than to publiſh them; in 
(f) ſhewing that he does not think himſelf power- 
tul, rich or happy, but in as far as he can make 
others feel it by his own Bounty : But in never 
impoveriſhing himſelf, and in not putting himſelf 
to the Neceſſity of exacting too much from his 
People, for having had the Indiſcretion of giving 
them too much. | 


Arte: 
What muſt be done «when new Impoſitions are ne- 
ceſſary. 


I. He may nevertheleſs, for all his Wiſdom 
and Precautions, be drawn into Expences which 
exceed his ordinary Funds. It 1s hard for him 
always to ſhun War. Tt is not in his Power to 
put an End to it when he will. It does not de- 
pend upon him to moderate the Sums neceſſary to 
ſupport it; and if it continues any conſiderable 
Time, it drains and exceeds all his Revenues. 

II. One cannot then adviſe him, for his 
Reſource, to follow the Example of (g) Mar- 
cus Aurelius, who being in War, for Fear of 
loading the State with a new Subſidy, made all 
his valuable Furniture be fold publickly, toge- 
ther with all the curious and rare Things which 

one 


Dies nunquam tranſfiit, quin aliquid manſuetum, civile, 
pium faceret, ſed ita ut ætarium non everteret. Al-xandey 
Severus ex Lamprid. þ. 217. 

(gs) Quum ad hoc bellum omne ærarium exhauſiſſet ſuum, 
neque in animum induceret, ut extra ordinem provincialibus 
aliquid imperaret, in foro Trajani auctionem ornamentorum 
Imperialium fecit, vendiditque aurea pocula, & chriſtallina, 
& marillina, vaſa etiam regia, & veſtem uxoriam ſerciam & 
auratam, gemmaſque etiam multas quas in repoſitorio ſancti- 
ore Adriani repererat. Ju Cap. in ei. vit. p. 145, 
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one of his Predeceſſors had collected into a rich 
Treaſure; and all the Empreſs's Jewels and even 
to her Cloaths. There are Circumſtances where. 
in the Prince ought to ſacrifice many valuable 
but uſeleſs Things to the publick Good ; but in 
that as in other Cafes there muſt be a great deal 
of Prudence, not to ſtrip himſelf upon one Oc- 
caſion, of what would be a Reſource in others, 
Beſides it 1s not juſt that the Prince alone bear 
the Load of a War which concerns the whole 
State; and it is enough (+) to bring the People 
to concur in it chearfully, that they be inform- 
ed of the Goodneſs of the Cauſe which they de- 
fend, and of the Reaſons which make new Im- 
poſitions neceſſary. 

HI. They deprive themſelves of a great Ad- 
vantage, if they diſdain to intereſt the People 
in the Motives of the War, and are conten- 
ted with loading them with new Taxes, with- 
out ſhewing them that it is with Regret, and 
that Neceſſity alone determines them to it. 

IV. There is nothing which the People are not 
capable of when one puts Confidence in them, 
and ſeems to admit them into the publick Coun- 
cils. Then they animate themſelves to their 
own Defence, and enter zealouſly into all the Sen- 
timents of a Prince who will prove their Juſtice 
to them: But if one ſeems not to value their 
Approbation, and to want nothing but their 
Riches, they forſake the Prince's Intereſt as if it 
was different from theirs, they murmur againſt all 
new Impoſitions, and they are more hurt by the 

0 

) Ad ſupplenda exercitus damna, certavere Gal- 
lie, Hiſpaniæ, Italiæ, quod cuique promptum, arma, 
equos, aurum. offerentes, quorum laudato ſtudio Germanicus, 


armis modo & equis ad bellum ſumptis, propria pecunia 
militem juvit. T7acit. L. 1 Annal. p. 35. 
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(i) Prefaces with which one endeavours to colour 
every Edict to them, and where one alledges fo- 
reign and unprobable Motives, inſtead of ſpeak - 
ing plainly, and acknowledging the Wants of 
the State. 

V. The moſt natural Manner of ſettling new 
Taxes upon the People, is to make them be ac- 
cepted of by the States aſſembled ; to leave them 
the Care of impoſing them upon Funds that will 
be the leaſt chargeable to the Publick ; and to 
allow them to chuſe faithful Perſons who con- 
tent themſelves with very moderate Taxations 
for the Recovery of them, and who are diligent 
and aſſiduous, but Enemies to hard and violent 
Meaſures. 

VI. If the Cuſtom of afſembling the States is 
aboliſh'd in certain Provinces, they muſt examine 
in Council what the States ought to have conſi- 
dered if they had been conven'd; enter into 
the Particulars of the Proyinces; ſee what they 
can bear; upon what it can be fix'd ; and how 
it can be levy'd with little Charges, and by 
whom, 

VII. Above all, the Farmers muſt be remov- 
ed, and none employ'd but Perſons known al- 
ready for their Probity, and the Prince's ordi- 
nary Farmers us'd for the Recovery of the new 
Taxes. 

VIII. But the moſt important Condition, is to 
be exactly faithful to his Word in ſupprefling 
them, as ſoon as the Wants which made them be 
impoſed ſhall ceaſe. 

IX. It cannot be imagined how much it is 
the Prince's Intereſt to ſeek no Shifts or Preten- 


ces in that Matter. He has the whole Confi- 
dence, 


(i) Nihil mihi videtur frigidius, nihil ineptius, quam lex 
um prologo. Senec Epi f. xciy. p 594- 
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dence of his Subjects, if he is ſincere ; but he 
loſes it and his Reputation together, if he is not 
exact to a Scruple. The People accept of any 
Contribution, if it is but for a limited Time, and 
if they are certain of it : But the ſmalleſt Tax 
frightens them, with Reaſon, if they think it 
perpetual. They are not fo unjuſt as to refuſe 
extraordiny Succour in a preſſing Want: But 
they are concern'd, with Juſtice, that the Want 
being over, the extraordinary Charge becomes a 
continual Yoke. 

X. It has given L-wis XII. King of France, 
the Name of Father of the People, though he 
was almoſt always in War, and had made preat 
Levies of Men and Money, becauſe all the ex- 
traordinary Tributes were aboliſhed, as ſoon as 
he was allow'd to lay down his Arms. It will 
be the ſame with all Kings who will purſue the 
ſame Conduct. They will find in their Subjects 
a Zeal for their Service, and that they are pre- 
par'd to undertake and ſuffer every Thing for 
their Intereſt, that nothing can make them relent, 
if they religiouſly obſerve their Promiſes, and if 
they prove by their Fidelity in ſuppreſſing the 
new Taxes, that they exact them only in Ne- 
ceſſity, that they conſent with Pain to eſtabliſh 
them, and that they aboliſh them with Joy. 

XI. They will render this Proof compleat, in 
taking part themſelves in the Condition of the 
People; in depriving themſelves with more Se- 
verity of the Things which only ſerve for Plea- 
ſure ; in retrenching all Expences which are not 
unavoidable; in making all the Works begun for 
the Publick Good, which can be ſuſpended, to 
ceaſe; in teſtifying that they feel and partake of 
the Trouble of their Subjects, and that they 
themſelves are in an uneaſy Situation, till they 
Mall have it in their Power to comfort them. 


XII. 
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XII. Thus they will perſuade the People, they 
are more jea'ous than themſelves of their Reſt, more 
attentive for their Weal, and more taken up about 
their Intereſt. They will eftabliſh the principal 
Reſource of the State in their Affection. They 
will bring their Kingdoms into Reputation a- 
mongſt Foreigners, as govern'd by Princes en- 
tirely beloved, and as flPd with Subjects pre- 
par d to undertake and ſuffer every Thing in their 
Quarrel; and thus they hinder many foreign 
Wars, and many ſecret Enterprizes, of which 
the publick Diſcontent is often the Occafion and 
Pretence. 


CHAP. XXII. 


War is fometimes neceſſary, and conſequently 
ly 1 In a doubtful Caſs the Prepoſſeſ« 
fron is for the Prince. What makes War 
unjuſt. Conſequences of ſuch an Injuſtice. 
The Prince ought to love Peace : He ſhould 
be arm'd to preſerve it. 


Az TIL E I. 
War is ſometimes neceſſary, and conſequently juſt. 


I, FF all Princes were equitable, or if there 

were a Tribunal in this Life where their 
Claims might be examin*d, there would be no 
Room for War, or it would be unjuſt : But 
Princes are ſubject to like Paſſions with other 
Men, and they have no ſuperior upon Earth 
who can take Cognizance of their Differences, 


and 
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and end them by Law; that it is by their Arms 
they do themſelves Juſtice 3 and Strength is the 


only Remedy for the Oppreſſion. 


IT. He who ſuffers it when he can repel it, 
wants not only Heart and Prudence, but likewiſe 
Juftice. He ought to hinder an Uſurper from 


troubling the Quiet of the State; ſtop him upon 


the Frontiers; attack him even in his Country ; 
vanquiſh and diſarm him. He is King for that, 
And as his People ought to expoſe themſelves for 
him, on his Side he ought to expoſe himſelf for 
his People. 

III. Religion, for as much as it is inclin'd to 
Clemency, is not contrary to this natural Duty, 
but adds a new Obligation, out of the Reſpect 
due to the Law of God, who charges the Prince 
with the Protection of all thoſe whom he has 
entruſted to him, and who will ask an Account 
of their Liberty, Eſtates and Lives, and of their 
Honour, as well as of his Worſhip and Temples. 

IV. Thus the Armies which ſerve as Barriers 
to the State, and who fight for its Security, 


ſtand in place of the Laws which the Enemy 
have deſpiſed : They take Revenge on them for 


this Diſdain, and they execute its Orders (+). 
Every Soldier is its Defender as well as the Mi- 
niſter : And inſtead of looking upon him as an 
Homicide, he muſt be reſpected as full of Zeal 
againſt Injuſtice and Violence, and a Victim for 
the publick Good. 


V. Likewiſe 


(4) Sciebat (Sz. John Baptiſt) milites non eſſe homicidas, 
ſed miniſtros legis, & non ultores injuriarum ſuarum, ſed 
—— publicz defenſores. S. Augu/t. L. 22. Contra Fauſflum. 
p. 74 
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V. Likewiſe, (J) according to St. Auguſtin's 
Obſervation, when the Soldiers who came to the 
Baptiſm of St. John, ask*d him what they ſhould 
do to be ſaved, the holy Fore-runner does not 
tell them to lay down their Arms and quit the 
Service; but not to commit any Violence, to do 
wrong to no Body, and to be contented with their 
Wages 3 whereas he ſhould have commanded 
them ( to quit their Arms, renounce their Pro- 
feſſion, and abandon the Prince, not to think of 
any Thing but their Salvation, if the Condition 
they were in had been an Obſtacle to it. 

VI. The Church, guided by the ſame Spirit 
which animated the Divine Harbinger, in asking 
Peace of God, likewiſe asks him for Courage and 
Strength for the Troops who fight againſt the 
Enemies of the publick Quiet: and it looks up- 
on Cowardice, not only as a temporal Misfor- 
tune, but as a Crime which expoſes the innocent 
and weak to Violence, and which is almoſt as in- 
excuſable as Treachery (n). Wie ask of God for 
Princes, ſaid Tertullias, in the Name of all the 
Chriſtians, whoſe Apologiſt he was, a long Life, 
a ſure and peaceable Reign, a Family eſtabliſhed in 
Union, uncorruptible Servants and Officers, vi- 
gorous Armies, faithful Senators, virtuous Subjects, 

| a 

(/) Si Chriſtiana diſciplina omnia bella culparet, hoc po- 
tits militibus, conſilium ſalutis petentibus, in Evangelio dice- 
retur, ut abjicerent arma, ſeque omninò militiz ſubtraherent. 
Dictum eſt autem eis, ueminem concuſleritis, nulli calum- 
nam feceritis, ſufficiat vobis ſtipendium veſtrum. S. Augufe. 
Ep. 138. ad Marcellinum, n. 1 5. 

(m) Non ait, cingulum ſolvite, arma projicite, regem veſ- 
trum deſerite, ut poſſitis domino militare. S. Auguſt. in P/alm. 
exvili. Serm. 3 1. n. 1. 

( Oramus pro omnibus Imperatoribus, vitam illis pro- 
lixam, imperium ſecurum, domum tutam, exercitus fortes, 
ſenatum fidelem, populum probum, orbem quietum, & 


quecunque hominis & Cæſaris vota ſunt, Terta/, Apes. 
Cap. 30. 


— 
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a Peace as extenſive as the Univerſe: Ina Word, 
all that concerns the Prince, with reſpef to him- 
ſelf or the State. Almoſt all theſe Bleſſings de- 
pend on the Valour and Steadineſs of the mi- 
litary People; and for this Reaſon Tertulian 

laces their invincible Attachment to the Prince 


in the heart of all that the Church asked for 
Emperors. 


ArTICLE I. 


In a Doubifulneſs of the Wars being juſt, the Pre- 
Poſſeſſion is for the Prince. 


I. It is not always evident if the War be juſt. 
The Diſputes between Princes are ſometimes like 
what happen between private Perſons, where 
the Right is doubtful, and where it is hard to 
diſcern, which fide Juſtice is upon : But on theſe 
Occaſions the Prepoſſeſſion ſhould be in favour 
of the Prince; and his Subjects ought to ſerve 
him with Zeal and Warmth, without diving too 
much into the Reaſons that are either. favourable 
or contrary to his Pretenſions. 

IT. Private Perſons are not Judges of theſe 
great Differences, of which the true Motives are 
often thoſe which appear the leaſt ; the decifive 
Reaſons of which are ſometimes covered with an 
affected Silence; and all the Circumſtances of 
which muſt be known to make an equitable 
Judgment of it. 

III. The Prince is Maſter, either to inform 
the Publick, or to conceal his Reaſons from it : 
To diſcover them fully or ſuppreſs ſome of them ; 
and in all theſe Caſes, if the Doubt remains, one 
ſhould think that he knows nothing of it, that he 
has not been called to the Council ; and that he 
is not Warrant for the Reſolutions taken there, 

be- 


c 
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becauſe it is not his Duty to examine the Motives, 
and to give Judgment upon their Equity. 

IV. Thoſe who have already taken up Arms, 
have only to obey. Thoſe who are not in the 
Service, may engage themſelves in it. It is their 
Hands that are asked, and not their Reflections: 
And (o) St. Auguſtin aſſures them that the Prince 
may be guilty in the Sight of God, but that they 
are innocent in executing his Orders. 

V. There would, in Effed be great Inconve- 
niencies in making private Perſons Judges of theſe 
ſort of Affairs. The Opinions would be infinitely 
divided. The Armies would be full of weak 
and fickle Councels; the Principle of Courage 
would be ſhaken ; the leaſt Danger would raiſe 
Aſtoniſhment, and the State would remain ex- 
pos'd as a Prey, upon an ill underſtood Deli- 
cacy upon a War's being more or leſs lawful, 
which Victory only can determine. 

VI. (p) God who governs Mankind with an 


infinite Wiſdom, has ſeparated the Duties of the 


Prince from thoſe of the Army. He orders the 
Prince to examine well the Juſtneſs of the War; 
and the Army to vanquiſh or die. The Head 
ought to think ; but there is only Execution and 


= Vigour expected from the Arm. 


G VI. 


e) Vir juſtus, fi forte ſub Rege, homine etiam ſacrilego, 


militet, rectè poteſt, illo jubente, bellare, civicz pacis ordinem 


ſervans. Cui quod jubetur, vel non eſſe contra præceptum cer- 
tum eſt, vel utrum fit, certum non eſt ; ita ut fortaſſe reum 
regem faciat iniquitas imperandi, innocentem autem militem 
_ ordo ſerviendi. S. Auguſt, L. 22. contra Fauſtum 

9. 75- 

(4 Intereſt quibus cauſis quibuſque autoribus homines ge- 
renda bella ſuſcipiant. . . . Ordo naturalis hoc poſuit, ut ſuſ- 
Cpiendi belli autoritas atque conſilium penes principem fit : 
exequendi autem juſſa bellica miniſterium milites debeant 
pact ſalutique communi. A. gt ibid. 
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VI. On ſuch Occafions, neither the Religion 
nor Virtue of the Prince muſt be examin'd into, 
The Chriſtians obey*d the idolatrous and vicious 
Emperors with as much Fidelity as they after- 
wards did Conſtantine and Theodofius. They 
look'd upon them as Chiefs of the Republick, 
and as having received from God the Sword to 
defend it ; and they ſhut their Eyes upon the 
reſt, They diſtinguiſhed between the Prince and 
the private Perſon, and did not confound his 
Authority with his perſonal Qualities. (q) When 
the Emperor Julian diſhonoured himſelf by his 
Apoſtacy, the Chriſtians continued to fill his 
Armies. They continued faithful to him, for 
all his Perfidy. They deteſted his Crime, but 
reſpected the Power that God had given him, 
and without ſharing in his Idolatry, they march'd 
at his Command againſt the Nations that were at 
War with him; and they did it to obey God 
himſelf, whom this impious Man had renoun- 
ced. | 

VII. Thus it. ought to be with regard to al 
lawful Princes, who are not Uſurpers. If they 
are juſt, equitable and virtuous, one obeys them 
with the greater Pleaſure ; but if they have the 
Misfortune to be vicious Men, and even out of 
the Church, one does not obey them the leſs 
faithfully, in all Things where Piety does not 
{uffer, and one expoſes his Life for their Defence, 
and for that of the State, with as much Merit as 
if they were ever ſo virtuous. 5 

* 


2) Milites Chriſtiani ſervierunt Imperatori infideli (]u- 
nano ;) ubi veniebatur ad cauſam Chriſti, non agnoſcebant 
niſi illum qui in cœlo erat... quando autem dicebat, pro- 
ducite aciem, ite contra illam gentem, ſtatim obtempera- 
bant. Diſtinguebant dominum æternum a domino tem- 
porali; & tamen ſubditi erant propter dominum æternum 
etiam domino temporali. S. Augaſl. Enarr. in Pjal. 123. 


— 
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A r 11 at 
bat makes War unjuſt. 


I. I have on purpoſe diſtinguiſn'd between law- 
fal Princes and Uſurpers : Becauſe nothing is due 
to theſe laft 3 the Wars they undertake are un- 
juſt; and in contributing to them one renders 
himſelf guilty of all the Crimes which are the 
Conſequences of them. It is true that the Uſur- 
pation may not be evident, and that it may be co- 
lour'd by ſpecious Pretences, capable of deceiving 
their natural Subjects; and then the Probability 
is an Excuſe for them. But when it is a viſible 
Revolt, or a private Perſon who without Autho- 
rity takes up Arms, it is plain that his Party is 
but a Faction, and that all thoſe who follow him 
are very criminal. 

II. The War is thenſpublickly unjuſt, and no- 
body can be deceiv'd in it: But it is ſometimes 
ſo in a more private Manner; and the Prince a- 
lone bears the Iniquity of it, or ſhares it with his 
Council, whilſt his Armies are innocent. 

III. It is unjuſt when he brings it on by his 
Fault, and refaſes the juſt Conditions that are 
propoſed to him; when he can ſhun it, and do 
himſelf the Juſtice which is due to him by gentler 
Means (r) : When he undertakes it out of the 
ſingle Deſire of humbling a neighbouring Prince, 
whoſe Glory and Power excite his Jealouſy ; 
when he ſeeks only for Vengeance, and the cruel 
Satisfaction of ſhedding the Blood of his Enemies, 
even when he is led into it only out of a Motive 

G 2 of 

(r) Nocendi cupiditas, ulciſendi crudelitas, implacatus 
atque implacabilis animus, feritas rebellandi, libido domi, 
nandi ; & fi quæ ſimilia, hæc ſunt quæ in bellis jure culpan- 
tur, S. Auguſt. L. 22. contra Fauſtam, n. 74. 
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of extending his Conqueſts, or acquiring a vain 
Reputation, or rendering himſelf terrible to his 
Neighbours ; when he can give no other Reaſons 
for it but thoſe which he would condemn, if he 
himſelf was attacked ; when' it is contrary to 
the Law of God, whatever Pretence one endea- 
vours to cover it with before Men: for it is be- 
fore the Tribunal of God himſelf that the War 
ought to be approv'd of. In vain the Council, 
in vain the Leaders of the State juſtify it, if 
God condemns it; and conſequently the Prince 
muſt never think himſelf ſecure, but where his 
Right is inconteſtable, his Intentions upright, 
his Love of Peace demonſtrated beyond Diſpute ; 
and that the Occaſion of taking Arms, is either 
zn his own Defence, or the only poflible Means 
of obtaining Redreſs. 


Aren Iva 
The Conſequences of ſuch Injuſtice. 


{. The Crimes in which he involves himſelf 
by engaging in an unjuit War, are innumerable; 
and it is of the laſt Importance, that he be made 
ſenſible, in what Horror they ought to be held. 
*Tis he alone who ſheds the Blood of all who are 
facrificed to his ambition, or other Paſlions. *Tis 
he who plunges the Dagger into the Hearts of his 
Subjects. He alone is the Murderer of all ſuch 
as periſh in the Troops of his Enemies. The 
mutual Slaughter is plac'd to his Account. The 
whole Torrent of Blood, ſhed on both fides, 
will be demanded at his Hands. At the hea- 
venly Tribunal he will ſtand guilty of all the fa- 
tal Conſequences of War, the Waſte, the Rava- 
ges committed by both Parties, the Rapine a 
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Diſorders, not to be prevented by the moſt vigi- 
lant and exact Generals. | 

II. This hideous Load of Crimes and Ini- 
quities will overwhelm him; to counterpoiſe this 
Deluge of Blood, theſe Burnings, theſe Deſola- 
tions and Cruelties ſpread over Town and 
Country, will be placed in the oppoſite Scale, 
ſome, I know not what, frivolous Paſſion, 
which the wretched Prince ſought to fatisfy 
by ſuch monſtrous Methods : The Balance 
will be held in the Hand of a juſt, God, 
who ſeverely condemns a ſimple Murderer, 
and has enjoined the Prince to puniſh ſuch 
with Rigour; and who has put the Sword 
into his Hand, that he may controul the Paſ- 
ſions of others, far from allowing him to employ 
it in Complaiſance to his own. 

III. What Idea would ſuch a Prince enter- 
tain of a Man who by a Power equal to his 
Barbarity, ſhould out of a Frolick, put to Death 
one Citizen after another ; ſhould pitch upon his 
moſt faithful Servants, as the propereſt Victims; 
who ſhould order ſome Houſes, perhaps a 
whole Village or Town, to be ſet on fire for 
his Diverſion ; or ſhould think it an agreeable 
Amuſement to lay a Country waſte, In ſuch 
a Caſe, he cannot avoid puniſhing the Miſereant, 
his Indignation would riſe at the inhuman 
Paſtimes of ſuch a Brute, who ſhould divert him- 
ſelf at the Expence of the Lives and Fortunes of 
thoſe Men, he ought to protect. 

IV. But this is only a ſlight Sketch of what he 
does himſelf: for where is the Proportion between 
whole Armies ſacrificed to his Vanity, and ſome 
Citizens ſacrificed to the Cruelty of the Barbarian ? 
What are ſome Houſes burnt down in different 
Places, in compariſon of whole Cities deſtroy'd ? 
What Value ought one to put upon ſome Fields, 

G 3 | the 
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the Harveſt of which has been ruined, when he 


thinks of Provinces, where Fire and Sword have 
laid all deſolate ? 


. 
Toe Prince ought to love Peace. 


I. A Prince who rightly underſtands theſc 
irighttul Truths, () does not engage raſhly in 
a War which he can ſhun. He does not place 
his Glory in over-coming Enemies whom he 
might have had for Allies. He does not reckon 
himſelf happy for being become formidable to his 
Neighbours, whoſe Confidence he has loſt in di- 
ſturbing them, and whom he has filled with Su- 
ſpicions and Hatred by his Conduct towards 
them. 

II. He prefers Peace to all the Glory of Victo- 
ry. He loves better to intereſt his Neighbours in 
Happineſs, than to inſpire them with Jealouſy. 
He finds himſelf more honoured in being the Ar- 
biter and Judge in their Differences than in uniting 
them againſt him, for fear of a common Oppreſſion. 
He leaves to Princes without Friendſhip and Fide- 
lity, the ſad Advantage of not being loved by any 
body. He looks upon it as a Misfortune to himſelt, 
to be under the Neceſſity of contributing to that of 
another; and ſince Peace is the end he would arrive at, 


he ĩs not ſo imprudentas to give upthe Peace which he 
en-; 


(s) Belligerate, & perdomitis gentibus dilatare regnum, 
malis videtur felicitas, bonis neceſſitas. Sed quia pejus eſſet ut 
injurioſi juſtioribus dominarentur, ideo non incongruè dicitut 
etiam iſta felicitas : ſed procul dubio felicitas major eſt vicinum 
bonum habere concordem, quam vicinum malum ſubjugare 
bellantem. Mala vota ſunt optare, habere quem oderis vel 

uem timeas, ut poſſit eſſe quem vincas, S. Auguſt, J. 4. # 
Civit. Dei Cop. 15. 
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enjoys, in hopes of attaining it by a War, the Dan- 
ger of which is commonly more certain than the 
Succels. | 

III. One knows when he engages in it: but 
what Prince can anſwer for the Iſſue of it? Who 
is able to put an end to it when he pleaſes? Who 
knows all the Incidents that may happen in it, all 
the Enemies it may draw upon him, the Succeſs of 
all the m_ or Battles which may be the Conſe- 

uences of 1t ? 

IV. It is eaſier to give ones ſelf up to his Paſſion, 
than to regulate that of others: (7) to deſpiſe his 
Enemies than to vanquiſh them : to league them 
againſt him than to 2 them: to be fierce 
than happy : and haughtily to take a ſudden Re- 
ſolution than to execute it. 

V. It is not from Ambition or the Defire of 
Vengeance that wholeſome Counſels proceed. 
(4) The Paſſions cannot deliberate. They are un- 
ruly and precipitate ; and they are only capable of 
confining the Mind, and depriving it of the 
Knowledge of every thing that ſhould deſerve Re- 
flection. | | 

VI. Neither are uſeful Advices to be expected 
from Flattery, when they are about undertaking a 
War. A Prince ſhould diſtruſt all thoſe who on- 
ly applaud him, without repreſenting the Dangers 
and Conſequences to him: on the contrary, care- 
fully harken to all that People of Sincerity obſerve 
to him of the preſent, and foretell him of Futurity. 
Their Difficulties may be groundleſs; but he ha- 
zards nothing in hearing them ; and if they be 
real, it would be too late to ſee them, when it 
ſnould be time for acting. 

64 VII. 


%) Contemnendis, quam cavendis hoſtibus melior. Tacie. 
. 4. Hift. 5p. 418. 

(4 Barbaris cunctatio ſervilis: ſtatim exequi regium vide 
tur. Tacit. J. 6. Annal. p. 156. 
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VII. A Prince muſt join all his Views and Re- 
ffections to determine himſelf clearly about a Thing 
of jo great Conſequence, and an Event ſo doubt- 
ful as War (x.) He ſhould think of every thing, 
in order not to be ſurprized with any thing after- 
wards ; and beſides that he muſt expect ſeveral 
unforeſeen Accidents, able to diſconcert all his 
Meaſures, if the Divine Providence does not bleſs 
his Deſigns, and every Moment fupply what is 
wanting to human Wiſdom. It is upon his Pro- 
tection he ought to depend, and it is to deſerve it 
that he ought to take ſo many Precautions, not to 
throw himſelf into an unneceſſary War. 


AxrTI(eIE VI. 


The Prince ſhould be armed to preſerve himſelf in 


Peace. 


I. Amongſt theſe Precautions I do not place 
thoſe which Fear ſuggeſts : it is unworthy of aſ- 
ſiſting at the Council of a Prince who deliberates 
out of Wiſdom, and not out of Timidity; out of 
a Deſire of doing nothing contrary to Juſtice, and 
not out of Weakneſs. | 

II. He does violence to his own warlike 
Inclination and Courage, in preferring Peace ; 
and he is always ready to fight, even at the time 
when he takes all poſſible Care of having no Enc- 
mies, or making them enter again into their Duty, 
without uſing Violence or Arms. 

III. He unites two Diſpoſitions which appear 


contrary, and which nevertheleſs lend each other 
a 


(x) CunQator naturà, & cui cauta potius conſilia cum ra- 
tione, quam propera ex caſu placeant. Tacit. J. 2. Hiſt. þ- 
344 | 
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a mutual Succour. (y) He loves Peace : but he 
is ready to preſerve himſelf in it by War. (z) He 
makes himfelf no Enemies : but he fears none of 
them. (a) He does not attack ; but whoever will 
attack him, will find him invincible. 

IV. He intimidates his Neighbours, though he 
lives well with them. He reſpects them though 
he manages them. He holds out one pacifick 
Hand to them, and ſhews them the other armed. 
He has good Troops, well diſciplined, well paid, 
commanded by good Officers who have Age and 
Experience, attached to their Prince by the ſtraiteſt 
Ties, retained with trouble in Reſt contrary to 
their Ardour, and burning with Zeal to figna- 
lize their Courage by great Actions. He has 
ſtrong Places and well fortified. He has Maga- 
zines and Arſenals well filled. His Treaſury is in 
a good Condition. His People are ready to fur- 
niſh him extraordinary Succours with Joy. It is 
known that he 1s entirely beloved by them. It is 
well underſtood that other Princes who are in his 
Alliance, and who know his Valour and Merit, will 
eſpouſe his Intereſt as ſoon as he ſhall be attacked. 
All this keeps the moſt Unquiet in awe, and it is 
the formidable Preparation of War, which pre- 
ſerves Peace, and which ſerves him as a Shield 
and Defence. 

V. He muſt only take care, as has been elſe- 
where obſerved, not to over-load the State with 
too great a number of Troops in the time of Peace, 
in carrying the Precautions too far. It is enough 

to 


In pace bellum meditetur. Theophild2. Infl. Reg. 2. 
PC. 23. : 

(z) Non times bella, non provoces. Paneg. Traj. p. 65. 

(a) Bellicoſus quidem, omnium maxime pacificus fuerit, ſoli 
enim illi pacem colere licet, qui laceſſantes ulciſci poteſt, n. 
ad Imper, Arcad, de Reg. p 26. 
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to keep up the old Corps, reduced in a juſt Pro- 
portion to the publick Wants ; to keep a great 
many Officers, eſpecially thoſe who have Experi- 
ence and Age; and by this Means to be always 
ready to form a new Army in a little time, which 
by the Mixture of ancient Troops, and the Con- 
duct of ancient Officers, to whom one will give 
the new Companies and new Regiments, will be 
much the ſame with thoſe who have ſeen Fire, and 
whom Dangers have made warlike. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


What muſt be thought of the Glory of Con- 
querors. What Conqueſts are juſt : How 
the conquered Nations muſt be treated. 


ARrTicLs I. 
What muſt be thought of the Glory of Conquerors. 


J. H A T I underſtand here by the Name 

of Conquerors, is conform to the Idea 
that all the World have formed of them. They 
are Men who think of extending their Empire if 
they were born Kings, or who defire to acquire 
one if they are not Sovereigns; who are fond of 
the Glory produced by Arms, and who find no- 
thing greater than to {abject other Princes; who 
bear, with pain, that any one ſhould be equal with 
them, or greater than they; who do not limit their 
Deſigns and Pretentions but by the Inability of go- 
ing ſo far as their Deſires; who would be the Maſ- 
ters of all, and keep all the World in Dependance, 
if no body reſiſt them; and who have an Ambition 
yet more extenſive than the Univerſe. 

IT. Theſe Men only think of vanquiſhing, and 
are not very ſcrupulous about the Pretences of the 
War. They think they have done all, when they 
have ſucceeded z and becauſe no body is able to 


hinder them from conquering, they perſuade them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves likewiſe that no body (5) has a Right to aſſc 
them an Account of the Victory. 

III. They look upon the common Rules of Ju- 
ſtice, (c) as Laws only binding upon private Per- 
ſons, and which only take place in trifling Diſputes, 
They do not think that Sovereigns, or extraordi- 
nary Men, whoſe Acts cannot be confined to an 
ordinary Condition, ſhould be ſubje& to them : 
And they find even a ſort of Lowneſs in examining, 
if it be juſt that Princes more valiant and more 
ſkilled in War than others ſhould become their 
Maſters ; ſuch an Examination, according to them, 
not being proper, but to debaſe the Royal Maje- 
ſty, and to reduce it to the ſame Trouble and Con- 
ſtraint with private Perſons. 

IV. They begin by their Neighbours, with 
whom the Occaſions of a Rupture are more ordi- 
nary, and whoſe States are more advantageouſly 
ſituated for them. Afterwards under divers Pre- 
tences, they attack the Provinces to which they 
have approached by theſe firſt Conqueſts. Who- 
ever will preſerve their Liberty, becomes their E- 
nemy. One muſt ſubmit to become their Ally. 
(4) If he is rich, he excites their Avarice : if the 
Country is poor it raiſes their Ambition. It car- 
ries them even beyond Seas. It agitates and diſ- 


quiets them as long as there are Nations who re- 
| fuſe 


(6b) ViRoriz rationem non reddi ; /aid Civilis, Chief of the 
Rewolters againf! the Romans. Tacit. I. 4. Hift. p. 398. 

(e) Id in ſummi fortuna æquius quod validius: & ſua reti- 
nere, privatæ domiis : de alienis certare, regiam laudem eſſe: 
ſaid Tiridates, preparing himſelf for the Conqueſt of Armenia. 
Tacit. I. 15, Anal p. 263. 

(4) Raptores orbis, poſtquam cuncta vaſtantibus defuere 
terrz, & mare ſcrutantur : fi locuples hoſtis eſt, avari; ſi pau- 
per, ambitioh : auferre, trucidare, rapere falſis nominibus Im- 
perium, atque ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant ; /aid 
a General of the Caledonians, ſpeaking of the Romans, in Ta- 
citus h:s Life of Angricol. p. 462. 
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faſe their Yoke. It carries them even to deſtroy 
all that makes Reſiſtance; and when they have 
converted the Provinces into Deſarts, in ruining 
the Cities and killing the Men, they give this Re- 
venge the Name of Peace. 

V. There is need of but little Equity for con- 
demning ſo ſtrange a Conduct, and for deploring 
the Blindneſs which has made thoſe be look'd up- 
on as great Men, who were publick Enemies 
to Mankind, who could not bear Regularity and 
Peace; who deſpiſed all Juſtice; who reckoned 
the Law of Nature as nothing ; who facrificed a 
Million of Mens Lives to Ambition; who placed 
their Glory in deſtroying all; who reigned as (e) 
the Wolves and Lions would do if they were 
Maſters ; who uſed their Power like Torrents and 
Burnings, in carrying Deſolation over all; who 
knew no other Right than Strength, and (f) who 
believed themſelves happy in making others mi- 
ſerable. 

VI. The Darkneſs of Paganiſm has not hinder'd 
ſeveral from ſeeing that there was nothing great in 
theſe Conquerors, but their Paſſions and the Exceſs 
of their Injuſtice. (g) They triumphed, ſaid they, 
over their Enemies, and were Slaves to their Luſt. 
(Y) It is not ſo much Alexander that commanded 
the Macedonians, as a furious Ambition that led 
Alexander captive. (i) Marius ſeemed to be the 

General 
e) Qua alia vita eſſet, fi leones, urſique regnarent ? Hzc 
divina potentia eſt, gregatim ac publice ſervare : multos autem 
occidere, & indiſcretos, incendu ac ruinæ potentia eſt. Senec 
4. 1. de Clem. c. 26. 

Neon eſt quod credas quemquam fieri aliena infelicitate 
felicem. dem. ibidem. 

(g) Hi, ut vincerent hoſtem, cupiditate victi ſunt. Senec. 


P. 94. 
1 11 Agebat infelicem Alexandrum furor aliena devaſtandi 
if. 


{:) Marius exircitum, Marium ducebat ambitio. 76:4. 
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General of the Troops: but he only obey'd the 
Paſſion of Governing. (&) Pompey was in purſuit 
of a vain Grandeur, in over-running Europe and 
Afia. He followed a Shadow which deceived 
him, though he cover'd himſelf with the Pretence 
of the publick Good ; and if his Fever had not 
been ſo ardent he would have had leſs violent Com- 
| motions. 

VII. But what made he by theſe Commotions? (J) 
Or where ended the Madneſs of Alexander? What 
remained to thoſe who wanted to have had every 
thing? They have been their whole Lives un- 

uiet. They have been tormented by Deſires 
which enflamed inſtead of calming them. They 
died in purſuit of what they wanted, without 
finding a folid Joy in what they had ac- 
quired by all forts of Means. They have looked 
upon themſelves as indigent and unfortunate, be- 
cauſe all that they had ravaged bore no Propor- 
tion to the intenſe Hunger which devoured them; 
and they have been the firſt and laſt Victims to 
their Paſſions, which have agitated them yet more 
than the World which they have troubled. 

VIII. But this is what merits the leaſt Atten- 
tion. They deſerved more than others to expe- 
rience the violent Apitations of their Fury, and 
to be yet more unhappy under the Tyranny of 
their Paſſions, than the Nations whoſe Tyrants 
they became. What deſerves Reflection, or ra- 


ther Indignation and Horror, is the enormous In- 
| Juſtice 


(4) Ne Cn. quidem Pompeio externa bella aut domeſtica. 
virtus aut ratio ſuadebat, ſed inſanus amor magnitudinis falſæ, 
Lid. | 
(/) Quid intereſt quot eripuerit regna Alexander, quot de- 
derit, quantum terrarum tributo premat ? Tantùm illi deeft, 
quantum cupit. Nec hoc Alexandri tantùm vitium fuit, ſed 
omrium quos fortuna irritavit implendo. Senec, J 7. de Ber 
neficits, c. 2 & 3. 
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juſtice of their Deſigns, and the infinite number 
of Crimes which have ſerved them as means of 
executing them. 

IX. For in ſtrict Truth, (n) what are the u- 
ſurped Empires? What are the Kingdoms acquired 
without any Right, if not Robberies? What is 
taken upon the Highway has not a more unjuſt 
Origin, nor a more odious Title. The Violence 
is equal on both Sides; the Poſſeſſion is the 
ſame. The Robber is Maſter of his Booty, as 
the Uſurper is of his Province or Kingdom : The 
Motives and Means are alike. Strength and Vio- 
lence are in both the only Laws. Impunity alone 
holds Place of Authority; and the difference of 
the Things uſurped is only fit to make the Rob- 
ber looked upon as leſs guilty. 

X. But (2) to make the Thing more plain, it 
is only to conduct a Robber to the Throne, by 
the ſucceſs of his Crimes. He begins to make 
himſelf formidable, in aſſociating to himſelf Men 
as unjuſt as their Leader, but full of Courage, 
and able to undertake any thing. His Numbers 
increaſe, and put him in a Condition of taking the 
Field. He — one City. He beſieges ano- 
ther. He becomes Maſter of one Province, and 
afterwards of ſeveral. In fine his Eſtate is a King- 
dom ; and then he takes the Title of King. Does 
ſuch Succeſs hinder his being a Robber, and his 
old Crimes from deſerving Puniſhment, his laſt 
uſurpations from being as unjuſt as the firſt, him 
from being a Miſcreant placed on the Throne, and 


from 


(-m) Remota juſtitià quid ſunt Regna, niſi magna latrocinia ? 
quia & ipſa latrocinia quid ſunt, niſi parva regna? S. Aug 
L. 4. de Civit. Dei C. 4. 

% Latrocinium fi in tantum perditorum hominum acceſ- 
ſibus creſcit, ut & loca teneat, civitates occupet, populos 
ſubjuget, evidentius regni nomen aſſumit, quod ei jam in ma 
_ 28 non —— cupiditas, ſed addita impunitas 

m. 16id. 
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from being a very wicked Man, tho? become a 
Conqueror ? | 

XI. All theſe Thoughts are St. Augyſtin's, who, 
to give them a new Force, uſes the Anſwer that 
a Corſair made to Alexander, who asked him, by 
what authority he troubled the Commerce, and 
diſturbed the Sea? I do it, ſaid he, with an intre- 
pid Freedom, by the ſame Right that you think 
you have of troubling the Univerſe. But becauſe 
I do it with a little Ship, I am called a Pirate and 
a Robber, whereas you are called an Emperor for 
doing it with a great Fleet. 

XII. This Anſwer was without Reply; and it 
covers thoſe with Confuſion who exerciſe the 
profeſſion of Robbers with great Expence and 
Shew ; and who gild with the ſpecious Name of 
Conqueſts, Uſurpations which deſerve no other 
than that of Stealth and Rapin. 

XIII. Alexander and the Corſair judged rightly 
of each other. The one was ſtruck with the in- 
Juſtice of a private Perſon, who, to ſatisfy his A- 
varice, pillaged the Merchants; and the other 
looked upon himſelf as leſs guilty than him, who 
to ſatisfy his Ambition, uſurped whole Kingdoms, 
and troubled all the Univerſe. 

XIV. It is by ſuch Ideas, as the guilty them- 
telves furniſh us with, that we muſt correct the 
Impreſſion which the unjuſt Praiſes of ſome Hiſto- 
rians, and the Sentiments of ſeveral Perſons, ſe- 
duced by the Image of a falſe Grandeur, make 
upon the Minds of ſome Princes. They muſt al- 
ways place a Highwayman and a Conqueror upon 
the ſame Level, if this laſt has no otherReaſons to 

juſtify 

(o) Eleganter & veraciter Alexandro illi magno quidam 
comprehenſus pirata reſpondit : nam eùm Rex hominem inter- 
rogaſſet, quid ei videretur ut mare haberet infeſtum ? Ille übera 
contumacia, quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terrarum. Sed quia 
id ego exiguo navigio facio, latro yocor ; quia tu magna claſſe, 
Imperator, S. Aug. loc. citato. 
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juſtify himſelf than what 4 Robber would alledge - 
They muſt never judge of an Enterprize by the 
Succeſs, but by the fixed Rules of Juſtice. The 
Crime muſt always appear ſhameful to them, tho? 
unpuniſhed, tho' applauded by the Age, tho? 
placed upon the Throne, and holding Virtue under 
its Feet. They muſt always remember what has 
been ſaid in the third and fourth Articles of the 
preceeding Chapter againſt unjuſt Wars, and un- 
derſtand that the chief Misfortune is, to make the 
Power which they have received from God, to 
maintain Order, Fidelity, and Peace, ſubſervient 
to Ambition. | 
XV. But as it 1s hard fully to deſtroy the Pre- 
judices that have ſecret Root in the Corruption 
of the Heart, and which are entertained by the 
falſe Maxims of the People, it is of Conſequence 
& narrowly to conſider the wife Conduct of a Prince, 
who purſues Glory by Juſtice, and the un- 
quiet Life of another who deceives himſelf about 
true Glory, and about the Means of acquiring it. 
In comparing them I ſhall uſe the Method and 
Expreſſions of one of the greateſt Men the Church 
has had. ; | 
XVI. (p) Let us not loſe our ſelves, ſays 
St. Auguſtin, in vain Ideas, which have nothing 
but Wind and Emptineſs: Let us not be ſtunn'd 
with great Words, and with the magnificent 
Names of Provinces, Nations, and Kingdoms; 
we cannot rightly judge of two Kings of different 
H Cha- 
% Hoc ut facilius dijudicetur, non vaneſcamus inani 
ventoſitate jactati, atque obtendamus intentionis aciem alti- 
lonis vocabulis rerum, cum audimus populos, regna, provin- 
cias: fed duos conſtituamus homines : (nam ſingulus quiſque 
homo ut in ſermone una littera, ita quaſi elementum eſt ci- 
Vvitatis & Regni) quorum duorum hominum, pauperem unum, 
vel potius mediocrem, alium predivitem cogitetnus z ſed divie 
tem timoribus anxium, moeroribus tabeſcentem, cupiditate fla- 
grantem, nunquam ſecurum, ſemper inquietum, a” — 
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Characters, the one of whom loves Peace and 
Juſtice, and the other War and Conqueſts, but 
in examining two private Men, whoſe Inclinations 
are almoſt like thoſe of theſe two Princes. The 
difference of their Conditions 1s nothing ; for what 
a Letter is in Diſcourſe, a Citizen is in a City, 
and in a Kingdom; and the Means of judging 
right of all is to know every Party well. Let 
us ſuppoſe that one of theſe two Men is Poor, or 
that he has an ordinary Fortune, and that the 
other is very rich; that the Rich is agitated 
by continual Fears, eat up with Chagrin, tormented 
by his Deſires, never eaſv, always unquiet, never 
without Proceſſes and Diſputes, augmenting in- 
deed very conſiderably his Fortune by theſe Means; 
but adding, at the ſame time to the Cares that 
conſume him, new unquietudes, which ſpread a 
Bitterneſs over all that he has, and all that he 
makes: Whereas he who has the moderate Eſtate, 
finds himſelf happy in his mediocrity, becauſe he 
can confine his Wants and Deſires to what he has, 
he is dear and valuable to his Family; he lives in 
Peace and perfect Underſtanding with his Relat: 
ons, Friends and Neighbours ; he is full of Re- 
ligion and Piety; he only thinks of obliging and 
doing Pleaſure ; he enjoys perfect Health, which 
his frugality preſerves; he 1s chaſte, and an Ene- 
my to all Paſſions contrary to the Purity and 

Tranqu!- 


citiarum contentionibus anhelantem, augentem ſane his mi. 
ſeriis patrimonium ſuum in immenſum modum, atque illi aug 
mentis curas quoque amariſſimas aggerentem : mediocrem ve 
ro illum, re familiari parva atque fuccina ſibi ſufficienten, 
cariſſimum ſuis, cum cognatis, vicinis, amicis, dulciſſima pa- 
ce gaudentem, pietate religioſum, benignum mente, ſanun 
corpore, vita parcum, moribus caſtum, conſcientia ſecurum 
neſcio utrum quiſpiam ita deſipiat, ut audeat dubitare quem 
præferat. Ut ergo in his duobus hominibus, ita in duabus fl 
miliis, ita in duobus populis, ita in duobis Regnis regula 
ſequitur æquitatis, qua vigilanter adhibità, facile videbim” 
* habitet yanitas, & ubi felicitas, &. Auguft, L. 4. de Civil 
Dei C. 3. 
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Tranquility of the Conſcience, of which, at all 
times, he experiences the Quiet and Repole. I do 
not know if any one can be unreaſonable to ſuch 
an exceſs, as heſitate to prefer the Condition of 
this laſt, to that of the rich Man ; and then I de- 
fire him to judge of two Families as he judges of 
theſe two Men. That he obſerve the ſame Rule, 
in comparing two Nations or two Kingdoms; 
and he will in following always the ſame Equity 
and the ſame Light, fee how much Vanity and 
Illuſion there 1s in the pretended glory of a Con- 
queror, and on the contrary, how much real 
Happineſs there is, both for the Prince and his 
State, when he governs it with a ſpirit of Wiſdom 
and Moderation. 

XVII. But in the Parallel which St. Auguſtin 
makes, and in all that has been hitherto ſaid, it 
is ſuppoſed that an unquietPrince realy aggrandiſes 
his State by Conqueits : Whereas it very often 
happens that he only makes uſeleſs Efforts, and 
that he ruins his Subjects, without being able to 
extend the Bounds of his Empire. He undertakes 
unfortunate Wars, which drain his Kingdom of 
Men and Money; which deftroy the Commerce, 
and likewiſe the Arts and Sciences, He raiſes 
the jealouſy and diſtruſt of the neighbouring Princes, 
who unite to repreſs his Ambition, who oblige 
him to defend himſelf inſtead of attacking them, 
and who endeavour to reduce him to ſuch a Con- 
dition, that he cannot intimidate them. He is 
forced to buy the Peace which he himſelf had diſ- 
turbed, and to reſtore uſurped Places for it, and 
to raze others which he had fortified at an im- 
mence Expence. He is oblized to pals the laſt 
Years of his Life in War, inſtead of the reſt which 
he then promiſed himſelf. It becomes more gene- 
ral and more vigorous, when he is wearied of it, 
and when it is well known that he deſires to ter- 
HK 2 minate 
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minate it, even on ſhameful Conditions. One he. 
gins to deſpiſe him when he is no more in a Con- 
dition to deſpiſe others. One asks more from 
him than he has taken. They will take away 
his ancient Inheritance from him, to make him 
repent of his Uſurpations ; and in a fad old Age 
he experiences the truth of the Imprecations which 
the Scripture pronounces againſt Princes, who 
imagine themſelves to be great, becauſe they are 
proud and unjuſt: (4) To one of them it fays, 
Wo to thee that ſpoileft, and thou waſt not ſpoiled, 
and dealeſt treacheroufly, and they dealt not treache- 
roufly with thee : When thou ſhalt ceaſe to poi, 
thou ſhalt ve ſpoiled ; and when thou ſhall make an 
end to deal treacherouſly, they ſhall deal treachere 
with thee. 

XVIII. The pompous Idea that a Prince en. 
deavoured to give of himſelf then diſappears. He 
is inſulted when he is no more feared ; and he 
forced to ſuffer what is loudly ſaid of him, which 
is obſerved by a Prophet: (7) Is this the Man that 
made the Earth to tremble, that did fhake King- 
doms ? That made the World as a Wilderneſs, ani 
deſtroyed the Cities thereof ? 

XIX. It is ſhameful for Pride and Fiercenels to 
end thus by humiliation : but that which is un 
known to Man, and reſerved for another State, 
an eternal Confuſion ; is a ſtrange counter-bal- 
lance to the falſe Glory of Conquerors. 

XX. But to examine only what we are her. 
Witneſſes of, without carrying our Views any fat 


ther, it is a great Misfortune for a State to be g- 


verned by a Prince who deſires to aggrandiſe hm: 
ſelf by all ſorts of Means; who obſerves no E 
delity in Treaties; who continues no longer 1 


Peace than he is conſtrained to it; who is jealou] 


0! 


(g) Lai. c. xxxiii.. v. 1. 
] 1/as. c. xiv. v. 16. C17. 
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of the Happineſs of others ; who is always ready 
to facrifice their Intereſt to his own, and who makes 
all his Neighbours his Enemies. 

XXI. It is the direct contray Conduct which 
conſtitutes the real Strength of the State, and a 
wiſe Prince ought to apply himſelf to remove the 
Diſtruſt of the others in never undertaking but 
what is juſt ; in religiouſly obſerving Treaties 3 in 
declaring himſelf an Enemy to Artifice ; in ſeek- 
ing, with pleaſure, the Happineſs and Tranquillity 
of his Neighbours, and in preſerving the ſame Sen- 
timents of Juſtice and Goodneſs of them which he 
defires they may have of him. 

XXII. I know it is thought that Princes and 
Republicks are governed only by Motives of In- 
tereſt, and that they look upon good Underſtand- 
ing but as a Politick. 

XXIII. I allow it is commonly ſo ; but why 
ſhould not one join a ſuperior Motive of Equity, 
or even of Goodneſs, to Policy? Is one leſs pru- 
dent for being juſt ? Is he the more expoſed to En- 
vy, becauſe he is free of it? Is he leſs attentive to 
his own Intereſt, becauſe he is not an Enemy to 
the Happineſs of others? Has he leſs Etevation 
and Grandeur, becauſe he will uſurp nothing, not 
only out of Ignorance or Fear, but likewiſe out of 
a Sentiment of Nobleneſs and Virtue ? 

XXIV. Of what Conſequence is it to a great 
Prince, that the others have leſs pure Diſpoſitions 
with regard to him ; and that they only live well 
with him out of political and intereſted Views ? 
Will he be aſhamed to ſurpaſs them in Juſtice, and 
m Greatneſs of Soul? And will he renounce the 
ſolid Advantage which he has over them, becauſe 
they agree to yield it to him. | 

XXV. One may be aſſured, on the contrary, 
that if he knows to preſerve ſo noble a Diſtinction, 
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and to prove on important Occafions, that he may 
be depended upon; (s) his neighbouring Princes 
will place their Honour in imitating his Conduct, 
and in acting by Sentiments as pure as his; and in 
place of Motives of an intereſted Policy, he will 
have the Glory of ſubſtituting amongſt them, 
Views more grand and more worthy of their Ele- 
vation : for Weakneſs and Indolence are here out 
of the Queſtion. It is concerning a Greatneſs of 
Soul which knows to defend its Eftate without de- 
firing that of another, and which fears God but 
not Men. | 


renn I. 
What Congqueſts are juſt. 


I. A Prince, ſuch as I ſuppoſe him, may be. 
come a Conqueror with a juſt Title : and the moſt 
juſt of all, is when he is obliged to conquer his 
own State, poſſeſs'd by an Uſurper, or in arms a- 
gainſt their lawful Sovereign. He ought to know 
what he is born, and what is due to him ; and it 
would be a ſhameful Cowardice, if he preferr'd 
the Love of Reſt to a neceſſary War; or if he 
ended it without being eſtabliſhed in all his Rights, 
or if he debaſed his Dignity, in ſubmitting to dil- 
honouring Terms. 

II. He can likewiſe make juſt Conqueſts in the 
State of a neighbouring Prince who has wrongful- 
ly declared War againſt him; who has thrown him 
mto great Expences, who has ruined a part of his 


Country, and who owes him a juſt CO 
or 


) Tantùm autoritatis apud exteras gentes nemo habuit. 
( This is ſaid of the Emperor Antoninus Pius.) Cùm ſemper a- 
maverit pacem, eo uſque ut Scipionis ſententiam frequentari', 
qua ille dicebat : malle ſe unum civem ſervare, quam mille hoſ- 
tes occidere. Jul. Capit. in ejus vit. p. 139. 
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for all theſe Damages. He muſt only obſerve 
that the Conqueſts ſtand in place of an exact Reſti- 
tution, and that they do not much exceed it. 

III. He may even remain Maſter of a whole 
Province, or of a great State, when he cannot 
force the Prince, or the publick Council, to live in 
peace with him, and to obſerve the Treaties that 
have been agreed to. Otherwiſe he muſt be al- 
ways in war, and leave an unquiet Prince, or a 
reſtleſs Republick, wherewith to make it eternal. 
One begins, its true, by more ſupportable Puniſh- 
ments: he keeps Places; he razes others; but if 
theſe Chaſtiſements are not ſufficient, he at laſt 
keeps all that he has conquered ; and he is well 
authorifed by Juſtice to do it, though the Jealou- 
ſy of other Princes often put a Stop to it, and o- 
bliges him to reſtore what he might have lawfully 


kept. 


An rie UE 


In what Manner the conquered Nations miſt be 
uſed, 


I. When new Cities or new Provinces are united 
to the Body of the State by Treatics, which con- 
firm the Poſſeſſion of them, he muſt endeavour to 
make them forget their former Maſters, and their 
former Enemies, in making no Diſtinction between 
them and natural Subjects; in religiouſiy obſerving 
all that has been promiſed them; in not impoſing 
any new Tax upon them, diſcharging them even 
of a part of the old ones if they were excęſſive; 
preſerving great Equity in all Things in regard to 
them; intereſting them in Commerce; making 
them find Advantage in their new Condition; gi- 
ving them very wiſe and very moderate, as wel! 
as very watchful Governors ; leaving no Troops 

I 4 to 
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to take care of them but what are neceſſary; not 
ſhewing them by an Exceſs of Precaution, that he 
diſtruſts them, and not learning them to be ſo by 
ſuch an Example. | 
II. The Emperor Claudius, in an excellent Dif. 
courſe which he made to the Senate, to juſtify the 
Privilege of Reman Citizens which he had granted 
to the People of Gaul, judiciouſly obſerved, That 
(Y) what had loſt the Republicks of Lacedæmon, 
and Athens, was the extreme great Difference that 
they made between the Citizens and the conquered 
Nations, always treating the laſt as Foreigners, 
keeping them ſeperate from all, and ſo never inte- 
reſting them in the publick Good : whereas the 
Founder of Rome, by a Politick much better un- 
derſtood, had incorporated the Nations which he 
had vanquiſhed into the number of Citizens, and 
had received them as Members of the State, ad- 
mitted to all the Priviledges of natural Subjects, 
and intereſted in defending the very City which 
they had attack'd, in the ſame day wherein he had 
fought them as Enemies. 

III. It was chiefly by this Means, that the 
greateſt of all the Empires made ons Body, of 
which all the Parts were connected much more by 
Affection than Fear. The Romans had Colonies 
in the Countries; and the People of all the Pro- 
vinces were admitted to the Government of the 
State, without any Difference almoſt being made 
between them and the Vanquiſhers, (4) os 

| Goauls 


e) Quid aliud exitio Lacædemoniis & Athenienſibus fuit, 
niſi quod victos pro alienigenis arcebant? At Conditor noſter 
Romulus tantùm ſapientia valuit, ut pleroſque populos eodem 
die hoſtes, dein cives habuerit. Tacit. /. 11. Annal. p. 176. 

(z) Cætera in communi ſita ſunt, ſaid Cerealis, General of 
the Roman Army, to thoſe of Treves and Langres, ipſi plerum- 
que legionibus noſtris præſidetis, ipſi has aliaſque Provincias 
tegitis, nihil ſeparatum, clayſumve, Tacit. J. 4. Hift. p. 419. 
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Gauls were full of Conſular Families. The Civil 
and Military Offices were equally filled either by 
Romans or by Men of the Country : and accord- 
ing to St. Auguſtin's Obſervation, one would ſcarce- 
ly diſtinguiſh at Carthage, if it was free or van- 
quiſhed; all being in common amongſt its Citizens 
and thoſe of Rome, and the Government being e- 
qual for both. 

IV. This is the Example which he muſt fol- 
low : ſevere and haughty Meaſures are only fit to 
keep up a dangerous Diviſion, which breaks forth 
on the firſt Occaſion. Good Uſage, on the con- 
trary, makes the Prince be loved, intereſts People 
to the Government, effaces the old Impreflions ; 
and as the conquered Nations ſerve commonly as 
a Frontier, their Fidelity becomes a more ſure and 
firm Barrier than all the Ramparts. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


On what Occafion a Prince ought to command 
his Army in Perſon. Obſervations on the 
Conduct which be ought to obſerve when he 
commands it. 


ARTICLE I. 


On what Occafions the Prince ought to command his 
Army in Perſon. 


J. HEN the Children of Mel aſked a 

King of Samucl, they did it in Terms 
which ſhew'd, that under this Name they under- 
ſtood, a Judge in Peace, and a General in War. 
(x) And they ſaid; Nay, but we will have a King 
over us : that we alſo may be like all the Nations, 
and that cur King may judge us, and go out before 
us, and fight our Battles, 

II. This is, in effect, one of the Duties of the 
Prince, to expoſe himſelf for the State, which is 
his Family and his Flock, and to be prepared to 
give his Life for the Defence of Religion and pub- 
lick Liberty: but this Duty becomes leſs preſſing 
when the Neceſſity is leſs evident; and it abſolute- 
ly ceaſes when ſtrong Reaſons oblige the Prince to 
preſerve himſelf for the Good of his People, and to 
truſt his Armies to his Lieutenants. 


III. () 


ix) 1 San. c. viii. v. 20. 
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HI. ) When the State is vigorouſly attack'd, 
and when the whole is in danger, the Prince ought 
to appear. Terms then are Signs of Weaknels ; 
the common Danger ought to make all others be 
forgot. The Troops muſt make the laft Efforts; 
and it is commonly the Preſence of the Prince 
which excites them to it. 

IV. When he has a Rival and Competitor who 
diſputes his Right with him, and who is even in 
poſſeſſion of a part of his State, he ought not to be 
ſatisfied with oppoſing him by his Generals: he 
ought to march in Perſon, and ſhew his Subjects 
he is worthy to command them. 

V. This Obligation becomes yet ſtronger when 
his Rival is at the Head of his Army: for there 
would be an Indecency, and even a ſort of Shame, 
in truſting his Lieutenants with the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe, whilſt he, whom he treats as an Uſurper, 
expoſes himſelf in a more doubtful one; but inde- 
pendantly of this Circumſtance, a Prince whoſe 
Throne is ill eſtabliſhed, and who ſees his Subjects 
divided between him and his Competitor, ought 
not to leave the Deciſion of ſuch an important 
Quarrel to others, he muſt be ſeen Sword in 
Hand leſt one doubt what he 1s. 

VI. There is more reaſon for his marching at 
the Head of his Troops, (z) when all is diſputed, 
and he 1s obliged to conquer his own Inheritance. 


It 


( Si ſtatus Imperii, aut ſalus Galliarum in diſcrimen ver- 
teretur, debuiſſe Cæſarem in acie ſtare... . Ipſe Lugduni vim 
fortunamque Principatas a proximo oſtentaret, nec parvis peri- 
culis immixtus, & majoribus non defuturus. I was the wiſe 
Adwviſe which Mucian, General of Veſpaſian's Troops, gave to 
Domitian, who had a mind to command the Army that was in 
Gaul. Tacit. I. 4. Hiſt. p. 423. 

(z) It is chiefly on theſe Occaſions that the Advice of the En- 
peror Conſtantine Porphirogenetus takes place: Bella per ſe ge- 
rut: ipſo præſens omnibus, cunctaque coram intuens. Des- 
Philact. Inſtit. Reg. p. 2. c. 2 2. 
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It would be unworthy of him to remain at eaſe 
whilſt brave People are ſlaughter'd for him: and 
he would ſtrengthen the Rebels in diſcouraging his 
own Soldiers, if he indolently expected Victory 
without making ſome Advances. 

VII. But when the Prince is well ſettled, and 
that it is not his Right to the Kingdom which is 
diſputed; when the War is either weakly carried 
on, or iu a Country at a diſtance from the Place 
where he has his chief Refidence ; when it can be 
conducted by able and authoriz'd Generals, (a) there 
ſeems to be more Wiſdom in remaining in the Cen- 
ter of the State, to preſerve good Order, and keep 
all the Proyinces in their Duty; and truſt an Ar- 
my to Generals which ought only to act upon the 
Frontiers, or which is even in a Condition to pe- 
netrate into the Enemy's Country. 

VIII. (5) He faves a great deal of Expences, 
which are unavoidable when the Prince marches 
himſelf in Perſon. He excites leſs Jealouſy of the 
Neighbours, who fear a warlike Prince, and eaſi- 
ly ſuſpect him of being enterpriſing. He gives 
leſs Activity and Heat to a War, which muſt not 
be exaſperated, and which muſt be puſhed on 
with Vigour when the Prince has the Conduct of 
it. He leſs expoſes his Reputation, which is va- 
luable to the State, and which he ought not eaſily 
to do, and he ſhuns giving Relief to the Enemy's 
Generals in comparing himſelf with them, and e- 


qualing 


(a) Non omittere caput rerum, neque ſe, remque publicam 
in caſum di re... Majeſtate falva, cui major è longinquo reve- 
rentia. Tiberius in Tacit. l. 1. Annal. p. 26. 

Nec ullas expeditiones obiit, dicens gravem eſſe provin- 
cialibus comitatum Principis, etiam nimis parci: & tamen in- 
geuti autoritate apud omnes gentes fuit, quum in urbe propte- 
rea ſederet & undique nuntios medius, utpote citius poſſet acci- 
pere This is Antoninus Pius, @ very wiſe Prince. Jul. Ca- 
pit. in ei. vit. p. 139. 
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qualing them in ſome meaſure to the Royal Ma- 
jeſty, without any neceſſity. 

IX. (c) But at all times, and even at thoſe when 
the War appears of little Importance, the Prince 
is always ready to depart, and yet without ſhew- 
ing ſuch a Diſpoſition, and without ordering any 
new Expence for it. He knows that unfore- 
ſeen Accidents may make great Changes in the 
beſt concerted Defigns, and that expeditious 
Remedies are the beſt : and he does not look up- 
on it as a great Affair, to approach to the Fron- 
tier, when he is not expected, or even to put him- 
ſelf at the Head of his Troops, diſcouraged by 
bad Succeſs, or diſperſed by the Loſs of a Battle. 


AnTiLern I 


Obſervations upon the Conduct which the Prince 
ſhould have when he commands his Army in 
Perſon. 


I. When the Prince thinks proper to command 
his Army in Perſon, he retrenches all the Expen- 
ces which would only ſerve for vain Shew, and 
not contribute any ways to the Victory. He 
thinks of giving a Luſter to the Royal Majeſty by 
good Conduct and Valour ; and he reduces all 
Magnificence to a warlike Preparation; where e- 
very thing is neceſſary and ſerious, and inſpires 
with Reſpe& and Fear. | 

II. He has not a great Detachment of the Ar- 
my for his Guards, which only weakens it and 
marks too much Precaution in the Prince. He 
chuſes his Poſt very near the Camp, and it is his 
whole Army which is his principal Security. 

III. 


{c) Nec parvis periculis immixtus, & majoribus non defutu- 
rus. Ex Tacit. ut ſup, 
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III. He does not allow the Officers to run into 
ſuperfluous Expences in Equipages, which ruin 
them without any Benefit, conſume the neceſſary 
Forage, multiply the uſeleſs Mouths, heighten 
the Price of Proviſions, engage ſeveral People to 
imitate an Example which they cannot ſupport, 
and draws an Humiliation upon brave People who 
are either poor or modeſt, which they do not de- 
ſerve. | 

VI. (d) The Prince baniſhes every thing that 
has the Air of Voluptuouſneſs, (e) Affectation and 
Softneſs, out of the Camp: all Enquiries after 
uſeleſs Commodities: (/) every thing which ſerves 
to effeminate Men of Spirit; that benumns the 
Courage and makes Labour be feared: all that at- 
taches to the Senſes and to Life, and inſpires the 
Defire of preſerving one's ſelf rather than the 
State. 

V. He expreſly prohibits the general Officers 
having Tables deliciouſly ſerved. He will have 
them be plentiful, but military, that they be fit 
for ſubaltern Officers who want them, and that 
they be not reduced to a ſmall Number of volup- 
tuous People, who may do without them. 

VI. He is the firſt who ſets this Example (g); 
his Table has nothing rare nor exquiſite z it is 
good but plain, and every thing there has a noble 

Mo- 


(4) Degenerat a labore ac virtute miles aſſuetudine volup- 
tatum. Tacit. I. 2. Hift. p. 355. 

e) Delicata omnia undique ſummovebat. The Emperor 
Adrian's Life. p. 129. 

Ne quam occaſionem corrigendi diſciplinam prætermit- 
teret, (the Emperor Veſpaſian) adoleſcentulum fragrantem un- 
guento, cùm {:bi pro impetrata Prefecturi gratias ageret, nutu 
aſpernatus, voce etiam graviſſimà increpuit : maluiſſem allium 
oboluiſſes; litteraſque revocavit. Swet. c. 8. An Example truly 
eworthy to be obſerved. 


(g/ Nullum circa hoſpitia faſtidium : annonaque cæteris. 
Traj. Paneg. p. 72. 
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Modeſty, which inſtructs the Officer and com 
forts the Soldier. 

VII. He knows (Y) that great Emperors glo- 
ried in eating the ſame Bread with the Army, and 
and ſatisfying themſelves with as plain Nouriſh- 
ment. They made their Table be plac'd under 
a Tent with the fides of it turned up, in order 
that the Troops, and eſpecially the Officers, might 
ſec the Prince's Frugality, and might not be a- 
ſham'd to imitate it. 

VIII. They thus gain'd the Hearts of their 
Soldiers (7), whom they did not diſdain to reſemble; 
and with a noble Fierceneſs they diſdain'd all that 
Fad an Air of Littleneſs and Dependance upon 
the Senſes, as unworthy of a General employ'd 
with important Cares, and who marched to 
Victory. 

IX. By this they made themſelves formidable 
to ther Enemies, whom this ſort of military 
Ruſticity aſtoniſhed : And it is obſerved that one 
of theſe Emperors ſo intimidated the King of 
Perfia's Ambaſſadors, by the Diſdain he had for 
Luxury, that they brought their Maſter to con- 
clude Peace with him. They found him upon 
the Frontier, taking his Repaſt in a Tent open 


upon all ſides (H, his Purple Robe thrown upon 
the 


(>) In procinctu atque in expeditionibus apertis papilioni 
bus prandit atque cænavit; quum militarem cibum cunctis vi- 
dentibus atque gaudentibus ſumeret. The Emperor Alexander 


Severus in ejus vita, p. 219. 


( Veſpaſianus acer militiz . . . cibo fortuito, veſte habi- 
tuque vix a gregario milite diſcrepans, Tacit. L. 2. Hiſt. 
7 339. 


(t) Purpurea veſtis humi per herbam jacebat : cibus au- 
tem erat pridianum ex piſis elixis pulmentum, inque his fruſta 
quædam porcinarum carnium ... ni ſaperet, campum om- 
nem intra lunare ſpatium Carini capite fore nudiorem, ſimul- 
que detracto pileo caput oſtendit, nihilo Galea jacente villoſius. 
yn}. de Regno. p. 18. 
＋ 1ti; probable his Name was Probus and not Carinus. 
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the Graſs, having nothing before him but a Diſh 
that had been dreſſed over Night, and like that 
of the Soldiers. This preparation was very diffe- 
rent from the Luxury of the Perſians. But this 
Prince finding himſelf honour'd by ſuch Plain- 
neſs, and being more fierce for it, charged the 
Ambaſſadors who ſaw him in this Condition, to 
tell their Maſter, that if he did not ſoon come to 
Reaſon; all his-Country ſhould be as naked as 
the bald Head of him who charged them with 
ſuch an Order, and in ſaying that he lifted up 
a little Cap to ſhew them his. The Succeſs was 
ſuch as I have ſaid, and the Perſians had Reaſon 
to love ſuch a Prince better for an Ally than an 
Enemy. 
X. It is neither neceſſary,” nor prudent, accor- 
ding to the Cuſtoms that have prevail'd, for the 
Prince to imitate ſuch Examples in their Seve- 
rity; but it is his Intereſt abſolutely to baniſh 
Luxury out of his Army; to tepteſs (/) the fool- 
iſh Ambition of thoſe who think to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by a falſe Politeneſs, and (m) by the 
Study of all that enervates and ſoftens Men ; 
to ſhame (n) the Profuſions which conſume in a 
few Months, what would ſerve for ſeveral Years, 
and to underſtand that his own Conduct is in- 
finitely a greater Cenſure than his Diſcourſes. 
XI. He will do the ſame with regard to the 
Magnificence of Dreſs and Furniture, too much 
of which is a Charge to the Army. He will 
look 
(2) Ambitione ſtolida luxurioſos apparatus conviviorum & 
irratamenta libidinum, ut inſtrumenta belli mercantur. Tacit. 


L. 1. Hiſt. p. 336. 
(n) Vitellius ventre & gulà ſibi ipſi hoſtis, Tacit. L. 2. 
Hiſt. p. 346. 
( Paulatim diſceſſum ad delinimenta vitiorum balnea 
& conviviorum elegantiam, idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vocabatur, cum pars ſervitutis eſſet. Tacit. wit. Agric. p. 


459. 


£ EY} Wer ad 8 * we 
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look upon Gold and Silver ſpread upon uſeleſs 
Things to no purpoſe, as a Loſs. He will teſti- 
fy openly that he is diſpleaſed with this vain 
Splendor, and in place of one's making his court 
to him by it, he incurrs his Diſdain. He will de- 
clare that he will have Men and not dreſſed Wo- 
men; that it is Iron that becomes Warriors, and 
not Gold (o), which can neither cover them nor 
defend them, and that (p) it is to draw on the 
Enemy, and not to repel] them, to expoſe a rich 
Prey to their View. 

XII. On the contrary, he will eſteem and re- 
commend the care of the Arms, Horſes, Tents, 
and every thing that is neceſſary againſt Cold 
and Rain. He will value an Officer- that 1s well 
mounted, a Man who will not complain of any 
Thing in his Duty, but who will grant nothing 
to Vanity or Pleaſure ; a common Soldier that 
1s diligent, and loves his Trade : But all 
who are not in this Way will hurt him; and 
he will have nothing, either in his Perſon or in 
his Equipages, which is not ſuitable to a Prince 
who is an Enemy to Shew and falſe Glory ; and 
who cannot bear either in War or elſewhere, what 
does not conduce to the End, and is only van 
Oftentation, 

XIII. () Veſpaſiau, one of the beſt Heads the 
Romens had, was ſcarce to be diſtinguiſh'd from a 
Soldier by his Dreſs: And the Emperor Adrian 
who underſtood military Diſcipline, and comman- 


I ded 


Ne terreat vanus aſpectus, & auri fulgor atque argenti, 
quod neque tegit, neque vulnerat. Tacit. wit. Agrieal. p. 
322. | 

% Pharſamenes King of the Iberiens, before the Battle wvith 
the Medes : Horridam * aciem, picta auro Medorum ag- 
_ hinc viros, inde prædam oſtendebat. Tacit. L. 6. Ae. 
nal. p. 157. 

Veſte habituque vix a gregatio milite diſcrepans. Tacit. 
L. 2. Hiſt. p. 339. 
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ded an Army better than any body elſe (r), of. 
ten affected to dreſs not only in a modeſt but very 
plain Manner, he wore a Belt without Gold or 
Embroidery ; he tied his imperial Robe with a 
plain Hook, which had neither Pearls nor Dia- 
monds; and his fineſt Sword had but an Ivory 
handle. Thus he marched a-foot, at the Head 
of the Legions, even to twenty Miles a day. 

XIV. The Prince will imitate ſuch Examples, 
with the Diſcernment and Prudence which are 
agreeable to our Age; and will obſerve a juſt 
Medium between the two Extremities, of ſhining 
too much, or of degrading himſelf, The chief is, 
that he have a great Authority, and conſequently 
he ought to do nothing which diminiſhes it. 

XV. He ought rigorouſly to require that the 
Companies and Battalions be compleat. The 
Prince is often. deceived when he is abſent. The 
Commiſſaries and Inſpectors have Methods, be- 
cauſe they are not without Intereſt and without 
Views; and nothing ſupplies for the Maſter's Eye. 
But when he is preſent they cannot diſſemble 
with him, if he is exact; and it is one of the 
chief Reaſons that can make him take the Com- 
mand of the Army, or at leaſt to come near the 
Frontier to review it, and hinder one from in- 
creaſing his Troops upon Paper, and the State 
from being charged with real Expences for ima- 

mary Men. 5 

XVI. He often out of his Goodneis,(s) ſees the 
Proviſion Bread, to judge if it is ſuch as he has or- 
der'd it, and if the Commiſſaries for Victualing 

with- 

(r) Exemplo virtutis ſuz cæteros adhortatus, quum etiam 
vicena millia pedibus armatus ambularet. Veſtem humillimam 
frequenter acciperet, ſine auro balteum ſumeret, ſine gemmis 
fibulus ſtringeret, capulo vix eburneo ſpatham clauderet, Spart. 
in cus vit. p. 129. 

(s) Annonam militum diligenter inſpexit. The Emper 
Alex. Severus, 6. 209. 
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with-hold any of it. They dare not fail in it, 
if they know that he is concerned about the Sol- 
diers Intereſt : But if he refers it to them, either 
their Negligence or Avarice will make the Troops 
ſuffer a great deal, will cauſe them to murmur, 
and on a critical Juncture will leave them in 
Want. It ſhould be the ſame for the (7) cloath- 
ing and ſhoeing, An Army is diſcouraged when 
it wants them. Deſertions become frequent, and 
they who remain are without Vigour. The 
Prince who knows the Conſequences of theſe 
| Evils, takes care to prevent them; and this Ac- 
| count is not unworthy of him, even when he 
| has charged Commiſlaries with it: becauſe their 
Exactneſs depends upon his Attention. 

XVII. He will enquire himſelf into the Man- 
ner in which ſick Soldiers are uſed in the Hoſ- 
pitals of the Army; and he will have an Account 
given him of it by Officers of Diſtinction, in- 
capable of diſguiſing the Truth from him: But 
to be well informed of it (v), he will viſit them 
himſelf, tho* ſeldom, and always at a Time when 
he is not expected. Great Princes look'd upon 
this Care as of Importance (x). They went in 
& Perſon to ſee the fick Soldiers, either in their 
& Tents, or in the Quarter of the Camp appointed 
for their Abode. They gave this Proof of their 
& Goodneſs to the leaſt as well as the others. They 
provided them Carriages in the March, if they 
£ I 2 were 


) Ille ſingulos manipulos adiit, veſtes & calceamenta 
1 The . Probus. Yopiſe. p. 291. 

70 V milites in hoſpitiis ſuis videbat. The E 

oy Adrian, 2 EI RT 
0 Egrotantes ipſe viſitavit per tentoria milites, etiam ul- 
= mos, & carpentis vexit, & omnibus neceſſariis adjuvit; & 
l ſi forte gravius laboraſſent, per civitates & agros patribus fa- 
milias hominibus, & ſanctioribus matronis eos diſtribuebat, 
4 reddens impendia que feciſſent ; ſive convaluiſſent illi, ſeu pe- 
ent. The Emperor Alexander Severus in ejus wit. p. 219- 
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were able to follow ; but if they could not be 
tranſported, they recommended them to the care 
of the Inhabitants of the Towns or of the Coun. 
try, who had Lodging or Subſiſtence, and to 
charitable Matrons, to whom they gave their Ad- 
vances whether the Soldiers died or recovered, 
They even prevented their Sickneſs, in comfort- 
ing them in long Marches, when they begun to 
be weak; and ſome of them carried the Thing 
ſo far, that they loved rather to deprive them- 
ſelves of a Carriage on purpoſe to yield it to 
them, ſaying (y), that the Preſervation of the State 
depended more upon that of the Soldiers than that 
of the Geticral, | 
XVIII. This was to exceed : But it 1s certain 
that it is a great Inconveniency that the fick or 
drooping Soldiers ſhould be neglected to the De. 
greę that they commonly are; that thoſe who 
farm the Hoſpitals of the Army ſhould be ſo little 
affected with their Wants; that the Lives of ſo 
many Men ſhould be reckon'd of ſo little Conſe- 
quence z and that one ſhould love better to get 
bad Recruits at a great Expence, than to pre- 
ſerve Soldiers already accuſtom'd to War, and 
ſometimes even ſubaltern Officers of great Mert, 
at leſs Charges. | | 
XIX. The Prince ſhould (z) find himſelf free and 
eaſy in the midſt of his Troops; live there with 
more Openneſs and Freedom than in his Palace; 
animate every body with a Joy and Serenity that 
inſpire Courage (a). Shew himſelf to the Soldiers 
with an Air of Goodneſs and Familiarity which 
1 


(y) Dicens milites ſe magis ſervare quam ſeipſum, quod 
ſalus publica in his eſſet. dem. p. 218. 
: (s) Poſt amicos Principis, milites ſecundi quaſi amici. S 
Reg p. 12. | 
739 non rarò ſpectandum ſe militibus præbem, 
ad excitandam in militibus benevolentiam, eamque N 
mam, præcij uam vim habet. Syne/. de Reg. ibid. 
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excites their Affection and Zeal ; and reward them 
by Teſtimonies which coft ſo little to ſo great a 
Mind, for the Diſpoſition they are in of ſhedding 


their Blood for his Service. 


XX. He ought to ſtudy and take Pleaſure in 
knowing all the Officers ; in knowing their Merit, 
their Birth, their Services, the Occaſions wherein 
they have been wounded. A Word which ſhews 
his Attention and Remembrance, is of great 
Value and often of great Effect. 

XXI. (5) It would be even to be wiſhed that 
the common Soldier was not unknown to him, 
and that he could diſtinguiſh the Name or the 
Countenance of all, when he viſits the Ranks and 
diſpoſes the Army for a Day of Battle. One 
cannot comprehend (c) what Effet a Word, an 
Air of Goodneſs, a Look of the Prince can have 
even upon the moſt vulgar Minds, |when going 
to engage, and with what Ardour an ordinary 
Man runs upon Danger, when he thinks he is 
not unknown to, his King, and that he will be 
pleas'd with his Courage. SY 

XXII. I know the Memory is not ſufficient for 
ſuch a prodigious Variety of Names : But. hete it 
is not ſo much an Effe& of Memory as of Good- 
neſs (4), one eaſily retains the Idea of the Coun- 
tenances, even. when the Names eſcape. One 
ſupplies the reſt with Airs of Afﬀability. He 
does not know every body; he names ſome of 
them, and that is enough to perſuade all the o- 
thers, that they are neither unknown nor indiffe- 

"0 rent 

(5) Ad militum ftrenuitatem plurimum momenti habet, fi 
- gregarii quidem milites Imperatori ſint ignoti. Syne/. de 
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% en ſanguini pepercerit qui ſe à Rege audierit 
commendatum, dem. p. 14. 

(2) De militum ætatibus judicabat, (the Emperor Adrian) 
agebatque ut fibi ſemper noti eſſent, & eorum numeros ſci- 
retur, in bis Life, p. 129. ry 
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rent to him. After all, the Soldiers are the 

Hands and Arms of the Prince; and (e) it is not 
honourable in him to be ignorant of thoſe who 
give their Life for him, whilſt the meaneſt Artiſt 
knows ſo exactly the Name of all the Inflruments 
he uſes. | 

XXIII. The Prince muſt know how to diverſify 
into an Infinity of Ways, the Favours of a Lock, 
of a Smile, of an Air, of a Geſture, of a Word, of 
a Tone of Voice, and proportion them to the 
different ſorts of Merit and Service which he would 
reward by thoſe obliging Manners. 

XXIV. He ought above all to diſtinguiſh Va- 
lour, when it is joined to Prudence: And his 
principal Attention ought to be to place Men of 
this Character, and to advance them, without 
their having need to employ other Means for that 
End, but the continuing to do well. 

XXV. Though the Prince lives in the midſt 
of the Troops with an eaſy and calm Air, he 
ought to be inwardly full of Cares and Reflecti- 
ons: To be attentive to all the Enemy's Moti- 
ons; and to be advertis'd of them not only by 
Spies and Deſerters, People upon whom little 
ought to be depended, but by Parties commanded 
by underſtanding and intrepid Men, who do not 
relate what Fear makes them ſee, but what they 
have really ſeen, in approaching very near to the 
Enemy, and carrying off Priſoners from them. 

XXVI. 


(e) Is ridiculus eſt, qui ſuæ artis inſtrumenta neſciat: & 
Rex ipſe, quonam pacto militibus peritè velut inſtrumentis ute- 
tur, niſi ea ipſa cognoſcat? dem. 5. 14. 

Milites ſuos fic ubique ſcivit, (% Emperor Alexander Se- 
verus) ut in cubiculo haberet breves, & numerum, & tem- 
pora militantium, ſemperque cum ſolus eſſet, & rationes 
eorum, & numerum, & dignitates, & ſtipendia reſcenſeret: 1 
eſſet ad omnia inſtructiſſimus, in bis Life, p. 212. 
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XXVI. (/) The Prince before putting him- 
ſelf at the Head of his Army muſt have a Plan 
for the whole Campaign, which he has concerted 
with the ableſt of his Council. He muſt have 
endeavoured to foreſee what the Enemy is in a 
Condition of undertaking, and the Means of hin- 
dering it. He muſt not wait for every Moment 
to take a Reſolution, and determine himſelf 
by Starts; having nothing concerted ; not 
knowing the Danger of Delays, nor the Im- 
portance of a ready Execution; not being puſh'd 
but by his Licutenant Generals, or not regulating 
his Deſigns but upon every March of the Enemies 
Army; not knowing to take Advantage of any 
Thing, . nor Profit by the Faults of others, and 
(gz) not remembring that he is General but becauſe 
Orders are ask'd of him, and they depend upon 
his Will. 

XX VII. But beſides the Meaftires wiſely con- 
certed, and the general Views of a great Captain, 
he ſhould obſerve all the Steps of the Enemy; 
conjecture what they conceal by what they 
ſhow; endeavour to diſturb them by Motions 
which keep them in Awe; and oblige them to 
defend themſelves by harraſſing them, inſtead of 
contenting himſelf to parry their Stroke. 

XXVIII. It is nevertheleſs of great Conſe- 
quence to the Prince's Reputation, that he do 
not fatigue the Troops by uſeleſs Motions ; that 
he do not appear unquiet, uncertain, divided by 

I 4 con- 

(f) Ignarus militiæ, improvidus conſilii, quis ordo ag- 
minis, quæ ratio explorandi, quantus trahendo, urgendove 
_ modus, Tacitus ſpeaking of Vitellius, L. 3. Hiſt. p. 
F Non alloquio, exercitioque militem firmare, non in ore 
vulgi gere, ſed umbraculs hortorum abditus. Idem de rodem, 
5. 378. 

) Si principem eum fuiſſe, cætera non meminiſſent, ipſe 
RY Pr in "bes de codem, p. 336. ph 
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contrary Thoughts; that he do not change the 
Orders that are given ſuddenly, and without any 
one's ſeeing theReaſon of it; and that he inſpire the 
Army with a true Confidence in his Conduct by 
the Tranquillity it will always ſee him in, and by 
the uniform Courſe of his Deſigns. 
XXIX. He ſhould carefully avoid ſhewing any 
Sadneſs, Perplexity, Hurry or Surprize in Mis 
Countenance. He muſt keep all theſe Senti- 
ments in his Breaſt, if he is concern'd with them : 
And he ſhould accuſtom himſelf to repreſs them 
ſo ſeverely, that the leaſt Marks cannot diſcover 
them to an Army, who ſhould ſee nothing but 
Firmneſs and Reſolution in him who commands 
it, 
XXX. He will always be preſent in the Time 
of Battle, and (+) will deſpiſe all the weak Coun» 
ſels which Men little touch'd with his true Glory 
will give him. If he ſhould retire when his Pre- 
ſence is moſt neceflary, he would ſhew little Spi- 
rit, and would take it away from others : For he 
would need a great Detachment for his Guard, 
which would weaken his Army. Many Officers 
under various Pretences, would. preſs in to accom- 
pany the Prince, and be overjoyed to free them- 
ſelves from Danger, without diſhonouring them- 
ſelves. Thoſe who remain'd would look upon 
themſelves as abandon'd by the others, and as 
ſacrific'd by a Prince who would not even deign 
to be witneſs to their Death: And they would 
feebly 
(5) Poſiquam pugnari placitum, intereſſe pugne Impera- 
torem (Otho againſi the Army of Vitellius) an ſeponi melius 
foret, dubitavere. Iidem illi deterioris conſilii autores (who 
had adviſed to come quickly to an Agreement) perpulere ut 
Þrixillum concederet, ac dubiis præliorum exemptus, ſummæ 
terum & Imperii ſeipſum reſervaret. Is primus dies Othonia- 
nas partes afflixit: namque cum ipſo Prætorianorum Cohorti- 


um equitumque valida manus diſceſſit, & remanentium frac- 
is animus. Tec. L. 2. Hiſt. p. 347. 


» 


— * 
rr 
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feebly diſpute the Victory which their ſecret Diſ- 
couragement had already taken away the Hopes 


of. 

XXXI. The Danger muſt be common, and no- 
body free from it, if one has a mind that the 
Troops ſhould not be alarm'd. Courage is infinitely 
rarer than is thought. It depends upon Example, 
the Deſire of being obſerved, the Fear of diſho- 
nouring one's ſelf, the Inability of doing but as 
others, the Equality of the Danger; and when 
theſe great Motives are taken away or weaken'd 
by the Retreat of the Prince and a part of the 
Army, a ſmall Number remain firm, and all the 
reſt, either do not fight, or make themſelves 
be kill'd out of Fear, or 6penly take to flight. 

XXXII. The Prince then will put his Army 
in Array, will give his Orders to his Generals, and 
mark out their Poſts to them; he will ſhew him- 
ſelf worthy to be the Soul and Chief of ſo many 
brave Men, ready to die for him; and as he is 
their General he will do all the Offices of it: But 
he will likewiſe remember that there is an extreme 
Difference between a General and a common Sol- 
dier. He will not expoſe himſelf but as ſuitable 
for a Prince: As the Head and not as the Hand; 
as he who ought to give Orders, and not as thoſe 
who ought to execute them. 

XXXIII. True Valour does not think of ſnew- 
ing it ſelf, and takes no care of its Reputation. 
Courage when it is great, is calm and cool. It is 
not agitated. Does not look if it has Witneſſes. 
Is not in Pain about one's doing it Juſtice. It 
ſpares itſelf where it muſt, and expoſes it ſelf 
where it is neceſſary. It ſees all, and thinks of all; 
and to be in a Condition to remedy all, it does not 
throw it ſelf raſhly into a Danger wherein it can 
be over- whelm'd. 

| XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. When the Prince has not this Stea- 
dineſs not to be aſtoniſhed with any thing, and 
that even Danger awakes he ought not to take 
the Command of the Army. He may otherwiſe 
have great Qualities ; but nothing can make up 
for Courage in a General, aud (i) the more he en- 
deavonrs to ſhew the Appearance of it, when he 
— not the Reality, the more he diſcovers his 
ear. 

XXXV. It is impoſſible for the Prince to beat 
all the Fatigues annexed to a General's Place, if 
he is not accuſtom'd to it, and does not put him- 
ſelf early above a thouſand Wants and Depen- 
dencies, which uſually attend the Condi- 
tion of Princes. He will take care of his 
Health but will not negle& the reſt (c). He will 
often ſhew himſelf on horſeback, and will baniſh 
every other leſs warlike Conveniency out of the 
Army. He will exerciſe himſelf to march a- foot, 
and will thus viſit ſome neighbouring Poſts (/). 
He will ſee the Soldiers work in the Trenches, 
when he. thinks proper, and will animate them 
by his Preſence. 

XXXVI. He will think of thoſe (n) Roman 
Emperors of old, who march'd a- foot and heavily 

arm'd 

i Quanto magis occultare & abdere pavorem nitebantur, 
manifeſtius pavidi. Tacit. L. 2. Hip. p. 336. 

Cum equite equitabit, & cum pedite decurret, & cum 
armato armatus incedet, unumquemque operum communi- 
one in vivam ſocietatem amicitiamque pelliciens, ne ca- 
villator fi dum commilitones vocabit. Syneſ. de Reg. p. 
120. 

(!) Titus General of the Army, who befieged Jeruſalem, Comi- 
tate & alloquiis officia provocans : ac plerumque in opere, 
in agmine, gregario militi mixtus, incorrupto ducis honore. 
Tacit. L. 5. Hiſt. p. 424. 

n Veſpaſianus acer militiæ anteire agmen, locum caſtris 


capere, noctu diuque conſilio, ac, fi res poſceret, manu hoſti- 
bus obniti. Tacit. L. 2. Hiſt. p. 339. 
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arm'd, at the head of the Legions ; who (i) ſuf- 
fered Heat and Cold; who lay hardly, and who 
ſhared in common Labours, without lofing any 
of their Authority, but becoming more reſpected 
by this (n) military Simplicity. The Prince will 
not imitate them but as long as the Goodneſs and 
Strength of his Conſtitution will allow him. But 
it is neceſſary that he be inur'd to Fatigue againſt 
a Day of Battle, and important Occaſions, and for 
Campaigns which are often very hard; and (p) 
that he does not ſoon yield to the Fatigueannex 
ed to his Employment. 

XXXVII. It would be proper, that after the 
Fxample of the greateſt Princes, he mark'd the 
Camp himſelf ; that he judg'd of its Security and 
Conveniency; that he order'd the neceſſary Works 
to put it above being inſulted; that he foreſaw 
how long they would ſtay there, and exactly to 
what Time; and how one would come out of it 
without expoſing himſelf to Danger. This Part 
is eſſential to a General, and he muſt not without 
Neceſſity depend upon another. 

XXX VIII. (y) The Prince ought to do nothing 
in the Sight of the Army that is not worthy of 

ſuch a Place. Every thing in his Conduct muſt 
appear great, premeditated, ſerious, and conform 
to the Importance of the Office he is charg'd with. 
He 

( Homines populares & militares, qui ſepius in media 


acie ſub dio agerent, humique dormirent, neque minds labo- 
ris ferrent. Syne/. de Reg. p. 15. 

(o) Sole aduſti, reliquoque in cultu fine ullo artificio ſim- 
plices. Syne/. de Reg. p. 16. 

2 Trajan, carrying the Legions into Germany, Spain and 
— y. Non vehiculum unquam, non equum reſpexiſti. Paneg. 

ra 


The Emperor Adrian, Etiam vicena millia pedibus, arma- 
tus ambulabat. Spart. in his Life, p. 129. 

(a) Czteris mortalibus in eo ſtare conſilia, quid fibi 
conducere putent : Principum diverſam eſſe ſortem, quibus præ- 


cipue rerum ad famam dirigenda. Tagit, L. 4. Anal 5. 123. 
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He ought to baniſh the Pleaſures and Diverſions 
which would interrupt the Cates that an immenſe 
Account occaſions, and which beſides would be 
little ſuitable to a Prince who looks upon the Dan. 
ger of his Army as preſent, and who knows that 
perhaps in ſome Days his moſt faithful Servants 
will be ſacrificed in his Sight for his Defence, 
XXXIX. Victory, even when it coſts little 
Blood, is a tragical Spectacle for a Prince who loves 
all his Subjects, and mote as yet thoſe who give 
their Life for his Service : But he has ſometimes 
the Grief to be witneſs to a great deal of Blood- 
ſhed, and to reap no Fruits from it. 

XI.. It is on ſuch an Occaſion that all the Vir- 
tues of the Prince ought to appear in great Laftre: 
His Courage invincible in the midſt of his Loſſes; 
his Wiſdom to remedy it (r); his Bounty to 
comfort his Troops ; his Juſtice to recompence 
thoſe who have ſhew'd moſt Reſolution; his Com- 
paſſion for the wonnded (5) y his Liberality to aſ- 
fiſt them, and to give to others a Part of what 
they have loſt. One knows then what the Prince 
is: And in ſuch a Misfortune where all the falſe 
Virtues vaniſh, one ſees by thoſe which remain, 
if the Prince had a ſolid Grandeur, or if he had 
only the Appearance of it. 


; CH AP- 


( Ut cladis memoriam comitate leniret, citcumire ſau- 
cios, facta ſingulorum extollere ; vulnera intuens, alium ſpe, 
alium gloria, cunctos alloquio & cura, ſibique & prælio fir- 
mabat. This is ſaid of Germanicus, after the bad Succeſs of a 
Battle, Tacit. L. 1. Annal. p. 35. 

) Addidit munificentiam, quantum quis damni profeſſus 
erat exſolvendo. The /ame Germanicus after another Mis for- 
tune, Tacit. L. 2. Anal. p. 50. | 
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CHAPTER XV. 


There is @ great Obligation upon the Prince 
to make the military People obſerve ſtrict 
Diſcipline, both among jt themſelves, and 
with Regard to his other Subjects. Means 
which he ought to uſs. 


ARTICLE I. 


The Prince ought to make a ftri Diſcipline to be 
obſerved in the military People. 


LL HE Strength of a State conſiſts in the 

military People; but without an exact 
Diſcipline they cannot defend the State, and are 
only fit to ruin it. 

II. This exact Diſcipline is nothing elſe, than 
a faithful Obſervation of Order ; and Order is 
eſtabliſh'd upon-the Laws, as theſe are upon Ju- 
ſtice. 

III. Military Diſcipline has two Relations: 
The firſt regards the Subjects of the Prince, of 
whom the Soldiery are the Protection and De- 
fence; and the ſecond regards the Soldiery them- 
ſelves, who are connected together by certain Du- 
ties. It is upon the Prince that this double Diſ- 
cipline depends, which makes the Repoſe and 
Security of the Kingdom; and conſequently there 
is a great Obligation upon him to make them both 
be very exactly obſerved, 


=. 
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Firſt, with regard to his other Subjects. 


I. I begin with the military Diſcipline, which 
regards the Subjects of the State. 

II. It is plain that (7) it is a Diſorder contrary 
to the Law of Nature, that Troops appointed to 
protect all thoſe who do not bear Arms, to de- 
fend the Weak. to keep the Labourers and Trades 
People in Security,ſhould behave themſelves, with 
pes to them, as their Enemies; that they ſhould 
be paid by the State and live in it licentiouſly, that 
they have received Arms to hinder Foreign Vio- 
lence,and that they ufe them to exerciſe a more un- 
juſt one againſt their Brethren, and that the Prince, 
who Fights for his Subjects, and who ought to ex- 
poſe his Life to defend their Liberty and Property, 
abandons them to the diſcretion of thoſe whom he 
has aſſembled for no other End but to aſſiſt him 
in ſuccouring them. 

III. He muſt forget all at once who he is, 
what his Subjects are to him, who his Soldiers 
are, for what end he Arms and Pays them, what 
Account he ſhall give of their Conduct, to allow in 
(v)) them any thing contrary to Juſtice and the 
Publick Good. | 

IV. That Account which God will one Day 
aſk of him, ought to give him a real Uneaſineſs: 

For 


(t) Primum ergo militibus imperandum, ut civibus & 
ruſticis parcant, nam ut civitatis terrzque commoda tueatur 
Rex, & propugnat, & milites conſcribit. Syne/. de Reg. p. 27. 

( A ſignis neminem abe ſſe patiebatur. (the Emp. Alex. 
Severus. ) Si quis de via in alicujus poſſeſſionem deflexifſet, pro 
qualitate loci, aut fuſtibus ſubjiciebatur, aut condamnationi : 
aut ſi hæc omnia tranſiret, dignitas hominis graviſſimis contu- 
meliis; cam diceret : viſne hoc in agro tuo fieri, quod altert 
facis? Rien weft plus digne d'ttre imits qu une telle conduite, & 
rien n'eft plus juſte que {s mot; if fur lequel elle eſt fonder. p. 220. 
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For on the one Hand he is infinite, and on the 
other it will not be exacted according to the A- 
buſes that have prevailed, nor upon the falſe Max- 
ims with which one here flatters Princes. He is 
anſwerable for all that he can hinder ; and with 
a little Application he might hinder all Diſorders, 
The Subordination in the Troops is ſuch, that 
when the Prince is in earneſt about a Thing, it is 
punctually obey*'d. The Generals and all the 
other Officers depend upon his Choice, and he 
ought to chuſe them juſt and upright. The Com- 
manders anſwer for the Subalterns, and one might 
in deſcending by degrees even to the loweſt Em- 
loyments, have ſuch a watchfulneſs over a com- 
mon Soldier, as to keep him in his Duty, or make 
him return to it if he goes out of it. 
V. I cannot forbear relating upon this Subject 
a Letter which the Emperor Aurelian, when he 
was only General of the Roman Army writ to an 
Officer. (x) If you will become a Colonel, 
« ſays he, or rather if you have a Mind not to 
*© loſe your Head, reſtrain the Hands of your Sol- 
* diers 3 that none ſteal a Chicken, that they 
touch not a Sheep; that in paſſing through the 
Vineyards none take a Grape; that none of them 
ſpoil the Corn; that none exact from any 
Perſon whatſoever, either Wood, Oil, or Salt; 
that every one be content with his Proviſion; 
if they pretend to any thing more, it is from 
** the Enemy they ought to take it, and not 
from their Brethren, and thus feed upon their 
Tears; that every Soldier be in Place of Ser- 
« vant 
(x) Si vis Tribunus eſſe, imò fi vis vivere, manus mili- 
tum contine. Nemo pullum alienum rapiat: ovem nemo 
contingat : uvam nullus auferat: ſegetem nemo deterat : oleum, 
fal, lignum, nemo exigat. Annona ſua contentus ſit : de præ- 
da hoſtis, non de lacrymis provincialium habeat. Alter alteri 
quaſi ſervus obſequatur, a medicis gratis curentur, in hoſpitiis 
caſts ſe gerant. Vopiſc. in vit. Alexand. p. 273. 
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“ vant to his Comrade, ( without exacting Ser- 
4 vices of any Citizen:) that the Phyſicians and 
Surgeons of the Army attend them gratis 
« when they are Sick; (and that there be ng 
t pretence for making them give what is not their 
« due, ) and that they behave themſelves chaſtly 
<« in the Houſes where they are lodged. 

VI. This is an admirable Detail and what a General 
ſhould enter into, who knows his Duty, and will be 
obeyed ; and which ſhews a Prince what he ought 
and can do in a more eleyated Station. That the 
Orders be given to Captains, as Aurelian gave 
them to a Man who was no higher; that they be 
given in as preciſe and abſolute a Manner,and that 
a punctual and literal Obedience be rewarded ; that 
he puniſh ſeverely upon the Officer the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Soldier; and in a little time he will ſee 
the Troops under ſuch Diſcipline, that they will 
be as regular and modeſt as the other Citizens, 
that they will be the admiration of the Provinces, 
where they are quartered or paſs through. 

VII. We have a wondertul Example of it in 
Hiſtory 3 and the Prince ſhould be glad to ſee it 
here ()) © The Emperor Alexander Severus go- 
© ing to War againſt the Parthians, leading his 
« Army in Perſon from 1taly to the Frontiers of 
* Perſia had eſtabliſhed ſuch Diſcipline amongſt 
his Troops, that one would have taken his Sol- 
% diers for ſo many Senators. The Colonels 


* marched on Foot at the head of their Corps. 
«© The 


{y) Cum tantus ac talis Imperator domi ac foris eſſet, iniit 
Parthicam expeditionem, quam tanta difciplina, tanta reveren- 
tia ſui egit, ut non milites, ſed Senatores tranſire viderentur. 
Quacunque iter legiones faciebant, Tribuni accincti, Centuri- 
ones verecundi, milites amabiles erant, Ipſum vero ob hæc 
tot & tanta bona Provinciales ut Deum ſuſcipiebant. Jam 
vero ipſi milites juvenem Imperatorem fic amabant, ut frat- 
rem, ut filium, ut parentem. [.amprid. in ejus vita. p. 219. 
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« The Captains had a modeſty upon their Counte- 
« nance; the Soldiers were amiable. The Prince 
« who conducted them was received over all as 
© Deity, whoſe bounty influenced all who ſaw 
« him ; and the whole Army had ſo reſpectful 
« and tender Sentiments for him, that it reunited 
« jn his Perſon, all that one owes to a Brother, 
« a Son and a Father. 

VIII. It is certain nothing draws ſo many Blefl- 
S ings and Praiſes upon a Prince from the People, as 
the Care of making his Troops live in exact Diſ- 
E cipline ; that all the Provinces are forward in con- 
tributing to their Subſiſtance and Paſſage, when 
they occaſion no Diſorder ; and that the Prince 


at the ſame time is never more abſolute, nor more 


beloved by the Military People than when he or- 
ders them what is neceſſary, and ſuffers in them 
no injuſtice. 

= TIX. But this laſt Article depends upon the Firſt. 
The Troops muſt be paid in order to be regulated; 
and the Payments muſt not be deferred, to take a- 


way all pretence of Diſorders; for delays have 
as pernicious an Effect as a Refuſal; and the Sol- 


dier accuſtomed to pillage when he was in Want, 
continues to do it when the Want is over. 

X. And upon this the Prince ought to be pleaſed 
to have ſome Advice. The firſt; not to ſatisfy 


himſelf with ordering that the Troops be paid; 


but to know upon what footing their Pay is eſta- 
bliſned; if this Fund be ready, and if it be ſuf- 
WT ficent ; otherwiſe the general Orders are of little 

= Effect. 
= XI. The ſecond to inform himſelf, if his Or- 
© ders are executed; if the Treaſurers furniſh the 
Sums in time, if their Clerks are punctual and 
WT faithful ; if they exact no deductions of the Of- 
© ficers ; if they do not make them buy their ex- 
actneſs. It is neceſſary that the Prince have Men 
7 unknown 
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unknown, but full of Probity, who in every Quar- 
ter the Troops are in, may advertiſe him of all, 
and that their Advice does not come by the Secre. 
tary of War. 

XII. The third is, that he be informed (z) if 
the Officer keep nothing from the Soldier, if the 
Colonel does Juſtice to the Captains; if the ſupe. 
riour Officers put no Tax upon what 1s due tothe 
Subalterns; for Corruption eaſily introduces itſelf 
over all ; and there are no Pretences with which 
Avarice has not the Addreſs to cover itſelf, 

XIII. The Fourth is to put fo juſt a Proport- 
on between the Pay, or Rights attributed to the 
Officers and their real Wants, that they can do 
their Duty without exceeding what they are al. 
lowed ; which ought to be underſtood likewiſe of 
the common Soldier, to whom the ſame Juſtice 
is due. 

XIV. This Article is of very great Conſequence, 
and I ſhould ſtop a little here to clear it up. 
XV. The Ordinances which regulate what 5 
due to the Sea and Land Troops, and to their 
Officers, are Publick ; the Prohibitions of neg- 
lecting them are rigorous : All that is over 1 
treated as Theft, and beſides Reſtitution, is la- 
ble to great Troubles. 

XVI. In the mean time it is all full of Outlets; 
and when one enters into a detail of what is ob- 
ſerved, he ſcarce ſees any Ordinance guarded. 
The Superior or Subaltern pretends that if one 
followed them to the Letter, the Service would 
become impoſſible; that the Companies would fal, 


and afterwards the Regiments, and that the pri- 


vate Perſons would ruin themſelves, without be- 


ing 


(=) Nec patiebatur quidquam Tribunum à milite accipe® 
The Emperor Adrian. p. 129. 


Brut. AW, nds; - 
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ing able to diſcharge their Duties. The Admirals 
and Sea Captains hold the ſame Language as the 
Land Officers; and by a Connection which makes 
almoſt all thoſe who are in Authority, accomplices, 
the Commiſſaries, Intendants, Governors, and Mi- 
niſters diſſemble, or even authoriſe in Secret, 
what is forbid in Publick, without any ones being 
able to diſcharge the Conſcience of others by load- 
ing his own; and without any things appearing 
clear in the midſt of all theſe doubts, but the 
breach of the Laws which are in Vigour according 
to Appearances, and deſpiſed in reality. 

XVII. It is faid that the Prince's Miniſters 
know it; but they are not to diſpence with the 
Laws, fince they have only Authority to make 
them be obſerved. It is added, that the Prince 
himſelf is informed of it, and that he diſſembles it; 
and if it be ſo, one does not ſee why he leaves Or- 
donances to ſubſiſt, the Execution of which he 
judges impoſſible; or why he diſſembles Prevari- 
cation againſt juſt Ordonances, the Obſervation of 
which is eaſy. | | 

XVIII. Such a Conduct is only proper to diſere- 
dit the moſt holy Laws, in confounding them 
with thoſe that one makes a Shew of ſupporting, 
and abandons in Secret. It fills all Conſciences 
with doubts and uncertainties; it accuſtoms Men 
to confound Light and darkneſs; what is allow- 
ed and what is forbid. It infects all Conditions 
with a fort of Leproſie, which they communi- 
cate to one another z and by coloured abuſes, with 
which the Prince is little affected, it prepares to 
the moſt manifeſt injuſtices, when it hopes they 
ſhall be unknown to him. 

XIX. To remedy theſe Diſorders; which have 
fatal Conſequences in this Life, and much more 
ſo in the next ; he muſt examine a-new what is 
K 2 juſtly 
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juſtly, due to every Soldier and Officer, when he 


is in the Field, or in Garriſon, or in Winter Quar- 
ters; he muſt fix it; and not allow any thing 
more to be granted without an expreſs Permiſſion, 
obtained upon good Reaſons, and limited as to 
Times and Perſons. 


ARTICLE III. 


The Prince ought to make Military People obſerue 
an exatt Diſcipline among ſt themſelves. 


I. When the Troops are paid, and there is no 
Licentiouſneſs ſuffered amongſt them with regard 
to the natural Subjects of the Prince, he muſt ap- 

ly himſelf to preſerve or re-eſtabliſh the Military 
Diſcipline, which makes their chief Strength. 

II. This Diſcipline confiſts in certain Duties, 
ſuch as Obedience, Exactneſs in Military Officers, 
Labour, the Uſe of Arms, and every thing that 8 
a Conſequence of theſe general Duties. 

III. It is eaſy to let this Diſcipline fink, even 
when it has been carried to the greateſt Severity, 
(a) A little Softneſs in the Prince, in the Miniſter, 
or in the General, will do the Buſineſs ; a little 
Complaiſance for an Officer who is not very exact; 
an Over-looking ſome Abſences; the Impunity of 
certain Faults; a falſe Mildneſs, incapable of re- 


fiſting Solicitations and Prayers; and a dangerous 
Error, which makes one believe, that what is in 
order will be always ſo, and that the Diſcipline of 


Troops ſupports it ſelf. 

IV. There is nothing more falſe than this Illu- 
fion, and, on the contrary, nothing is more ready 
to happen than Inattentiveneſs and Diſorder, when | 

one 


{a) Tacitus, ſpeaking of a mild but unſteady General: Call | 
tatem paraveret loco autoritatis. Vit. Agricel. p. 456. 
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one gives over reſiſting the natural Bent which the 
Military People have to it. It is not only the 
common Soldier that abuſes an indiſcreet Eafineſs ; 
it is the Officer and even the ſuperior one, who 
is no more aſhamed of his Faults when they are 
not attended to. 

V. The Companies are then neglected, defective, 
full of bad Men. (2) The Colonels are taken up 
about their Pleaſure, and little about their Duty : 
The general Officers are flow in going to the Ar- 
my ; ſeek for Pretences to prolong their Abſence; 
think themſelves happy in not being preſent when 
they ſhould have been at the Head of a Brigade, 
or even commanding a part of the Army ; and ad- 
vancing themſelves as much under a weak Mini- 
ſtry, where Cowardice becomes ſo general, that it 
excludes no body from Rewards, appointed for 
Courage and great Actions. What I repreſent 
here is no vain Chimera. It is but a few Years 
fince Experience has ſhewn Europe the Truth of 
it; and a wiſe Prince ought to profit by the Faults 
of others, which are Leſſons for him. 

VI. If the Military Diſcipline is ſunk, he puts a 
General at the Head of Troops who is able to re- 
eſtabliſh it; he gives him Officers for Lieutenants 
who are well acquainted with the Infantry and Ca- 
valry ; who know what weakens or ſupports both 
the one and the other : who are inexorable when 
it concerns the Service; who are attended to at 
Court, and for that Reaſon feared in the Army; 
who only ſpare the weak, (c) who give Example 

K 3 them. 

b ) Legiones, longa {; , munia Romanorum 
rn Fr. cow be Soldiers — — ſine galeis, fine Eri- 
= * & gm militia per oppida expleta. Tacit. J. 13 

nal. p. 226. 4 


(e) Corbulo (a great General of the Romans, commanding the 
Legions in Syria) cultu levi, capite intecto (even in Winter ) in 
agmane, in laboribus frequens adeſſe; laudem ſtrenuis, ſ latium 
im alidis, exemplum omnibus oſtendete. Tacit. ibid. 
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themſelves, which authoriſes their Diſcourſe, and 
which mitigates what they command. 

VII. Their Pleaſure muft be their Duty : they 
muſt not be amuſed by any frivolous Paſſion : they 
muſt love Exerciſe and Labour, and upon Occa- 
ſions a little warm, animate all by their Activity, and 
by the Manner in which they themſelves obey ge- 
neral Orders: but above all (d) they muſt apply 
themſelves to exerciſe the Troops, to accuſtom 
them to Order, to give them a Steadineſs at Sight 
of the Enemy, by ſham Battles: to make them 
march cloſe, to make them ready and obedient to 
the leaſt Signal; and that (e) they puniſh heinous 
Crimes in ſuch a manner as to intimidate every 
body ; but ſhun maiming and Death as much as 
poſſible. 

VIII. (/) Severity ſucceeds better than Softneſs 
in War, provided the Soldiers have Neceſſaries. 
Even the Officer wants to be treated with a little 
Rigour. The Brave do their Duty the better, 
when they have not the Shagreen to ſee thoſe who 
fail in it as well uſed as them, and ſometimes even 
more conſider'd. The others are animated by Ex- 
ample or retained through Fear; and they imagine 
they love their Buſineſs, and have Inclination to 
it, when they are not allow'd to ſeperate their For- 

tune 


(4) Caſſius (a Roman General quantum fine bello de- 
batur, revocare priſcum morem; exercere legiones ; cura, 
proviſu, agere perinde ac ſi hoſtis adeſſet. Tacit. J. 12, Aunal. 

189. 
, ( x, Qui ſigna reliquerat, ſtatim capite pænas luebat, Idque 
uſu ſalubre, & miſericordia meliùs apparuit : quippe pauciores 
illa caſtra deſeruere quam ea in quibus ignoſcebatur. There 7s 
a Medium between the two Extremes of Indulgence and Death, 
and this is commonly what muſt be obſerved. Tacit. I. 13. Ar- 
nal. p. 227. 

(f) Amor militum erga Probum Cit is he who was En- 
* peroy ) ingens fuit : neque enim unquam paſſus eſt peccare mi- 
litem. Jopiſ. in his Life, p. 291. 
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tune from their Duty. In general, Troops ma- 
naged with a little Haughtineſs are the better for 
it, provided it does not proceed from Fierceneſs 
but Exactneſs; and that the Commander be a re- 
ſolute, but not a boaſting, whimſical, or ſevere Man. 

IX. But it will be uſeleſs to put Mn of 
Thought and Experience in certain Places, if the 
Regiments are commanded hy young People, who 
are ſcarce out of the Academy, and who are al- 
low'd to buy the Command annexed to certain 
Offices. No ſerious Application can be expe&- 
ed from an Age when the Paſſions are lively and 
the Reflections rare. When ſuch a one might be 
capable of them he would be yet without Experi- 
ence, and the Mind alone does not comprehend 
what uſe muſt teach it. Beſides he has no Charac- 
ter, and conſequently not the Confidence of the 
Troops. Upon an important Occaſion he can nei- 
ther command nor obey. He is aſtoniſhed and 
confounded at ſo unuſual a Sight, which makes an 
Impreſſion upon the moſt reſolute: and it has 
been ſeen in Battles, the Memory of which is till 
freſh, how uſeleſs the Number of Troops are, 
when they are commanded by an Imprudent 
Youth who ſees nothing but the Dangers. 

X. The eſſential Maxim is, not to truſt the 
Authority but to a ripe Age, and to a proved Ca- 
pacity. (g) The ableſt Princes formerly choſe their 
Captains from amongſt the beſt of the Soldiers. 
They never raiſed any to the Rank of Colonels but 
Men who had long Experience and Valour. They 
knew that all depended on the Chiefs : that all fol- 
low when they are well led ; and that one marches 
to Danger without being concerned at it when he 


K 4 is 


(z) Nulli vicem, nifi robuſto & borz famæ dabat: nec 
ribunum niſi plena barba faciebat, aut ejus ætatis, quæ pru- 


dentiũ & annis Tribunatùs robur impleret. The Emperor Adrian 


in Spart. p. 129. 
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is full of Confidence in his Guides: and () the moſt 
underſtanding People have attributed the Decay 
of Diſcipline, and of the Empire, to the little Care 
that was taken in the latter Times to give the Com 
mand of the Army to Men of an advanced Ape, 
but yet full of Fire aud Vigour. | 

XI. There muſt be another Maxim join'd to 
this I have eſtabliſhed, which is a Conſequence of 
it. To grant nothing but to Merit, and to refuſe 
every thing to Favour, For (i) there is nothin 
that diſcourages Military People more, even thoſ 
who love their Prince and State, than to ſee Re- 
wards which they have deſery'd go to others, and 
to be witneſs to the Progreſs of thoſe who ſhun 
Dangers, whilſt they themſelves continue to be 
expoſed to no purpoſe. Thoſe who have leſs Pa- 
tience quit the Service before the Time: the others 
continue in it with a Diſlike to it, and barely ac- 
quit themſelves of their Duty ; and whilſt Favour 
loads indifferent Subjects with Riches, and Cha- 
grin damps Men of Merit, the Army comes to 
Ruin, and Diſcipline dwindles to nothing. 

XII. I don't ſpeak of thoſe who always com- 
plain, tho? they have ſeldom Quſe; who think 
they deſerve all that the others obtain, and cannot 
bear that Men who have a little leſs Service, and 
a great deal more Capacity be preferred to them; 
Age alone and Murmuring are weak Means of ad- 
vancing; but I ſpeak of a great Number of honeſt 
People, (e) little known, and ill rewarded, who 
| only 


(>) Rem Romanam nihil jta corrupit quam quod negotiis 
nullus præſit ſenex vegetus. Theophil. Inſtit. Reg. 2 parte. 
c. 23. f 

i) Cecidiſſe in irritum labores, fi præmia periculorum 
foli aſſequantur qui periculis non affuerunt. Tacit. 1. 3. Hiſ. 
5. 383. 

(4 Exceptus brevi ſculo, & nullo ſermone, turbæ ſervien- 
trum immixtus eſt. Agricola after great Exploits in England. 
Tacit. in wit. Aprice!. p. 465. 
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only make their Court in ſerving well, and who 
would be worthy of filling up the important Pla- 
ces, if Merit was ſufficient to obtain them. 

XIII. It is to theſe I defire the Prince may be 
attentive, if he has a mind to re-eſtabliſh Diſci- 
pline amongſt the Troops, and animate every one 


to do his Duty. The Emulation will become ge- 


neral, and the Ardour communicate ft ſelf from 
one to another, when it is known (7) that nothing 
eſcapes him; that he is equally inform'd of Exact- 
neſs and Negligence of good and bad Conduct, 
and (n) that he diſpences Favours not as they 
are ſollicited, but as one applies himſelf to deſerve 
them. 

XIV. As Princes are confin'd in their Rewards, 
they ought not only to ſhun laviſhing them upon 
Perſons who are unworthy ; but ſhould likewiſe 
make them rare, and preſerve all their Value even 
when they grant them to Merit. In War, Ho- 
nour is in more eſteem than any thing elſe, tho? 
one likewiſe thinks of Intereſt: what becomes com- 
mon is deſpiſed ; and one 1s rather comforted not 
to obtain what is rare, than content to have it with 
a great many others whom he little eſteems. 

XV. Thus numerous Promotions are con 
to Military Diſcipline, which ſubſiſts by the De- 
fireof a Reward ſhewn for a long time, and which 
ſlackens by the Eaſineſs of obtaining it. The Pro- 
miles muſt not be falſe; but they muſt be deferred. 
The Labour muſt not be uſeleſs ; but it muſt be 
compleat, and have its Meaſure, 

XVI. 


(/) Milites ſues fic ubique ſcivit, ut in cubiculo haberet bre- 
ves, & eſſet ad omnia inſtructiſſimus. Alexand. Sever. 
) The Emperor Adrian: Tribunos, non favor militum, ſed 
juſtitia commendabat. | 
Non ſtudiis privatis, nec ex commendatione aut precibus 


Centurionum, ſed optimum quemque fideliſimum putate. Agri« 
cla in Tacit, 
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XVI. An excellent Method for re-eſtabliſhing 
Military Diſcipline, and ſupporting it, would be 
to form the young Nobility early to the Service, 
and afterwards for Commanding : for the whole 
Order depends upon the Chiefs, who are almoſt 
all out of the beſt Families. They common- 
ly loſe their firſt Years, without having any other 
View than that of making ſome Campaignes, of 
taking date early, of having a Right by being long 
in the Employments, and of advancing themſelves 
either by Money or Favour, without adhering to 
their Profeſſions out of noble Motives, and with- 
out qualifying themſelves for Poſts the Times 
puſh'd them to, or that Favour made them attain, 

XVII. It would be very neceſſary for them to 
have higher Views, and to be recommended to 
General Officers of particular Merit, who would 
teach them to inſtruct themſelves in every thing, 
to profit from all that they ſaw; to prepare them- 
ſelves for Command by Obedience, Application, 

Reflections, the Knowledge of Places, of Men, 
of Troops, and all the Particulars on which the 
Conduct of an Army, and the Succeſs of Inter- 
priſes depend. | 
| XVIII. The Teſtimony of General Officers 
| ſhould be conſider'd in all Promotions, and for 
| theſe Reaſons ſhould be very ſincere and exact: 
| and it is not ſo difficult as is thought, to eſtabliſh 
| ſuch Rules, when the Prince undertakes it, and is 
happy enough to have Chiefs worthy of entring 
into ſuch a Deſign, and of ſupporting him. 

XIX. I ought, in order to encourage the Prince 
to it, repreſent to him the Conduct of a Great 
Man, who may ſerve as a Patern to all the No- 
bility of his State. (=) Agricola, ſo famous for 

5 the 


) Nec Agricola licenter, more juvenum, qui militiam in 
laſciviam vertunt, titulum ITribunatüs & inſcitiam retulit, 
| {ed 
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* the great Actions which he performed in Eng- 
« land, and by the Life which his Son- in-Law 
« Tacitus has writ of him, took a different Courſe 
from the young People, who commonly go in- 
eto the Army out of a Spirit of Libertiniſm, and 
c return from it with the Title of Colonel, but 
« with as little Capacity as if they had never ſer- 
« ved. He apply'd ſeriouſly to know the Coun- 
tries where the War was carried on; to deſerve 
* the Eſteem of the Army; to get Inſtruction 
from thoſe who had Knowledge and Experi- 
<« ence; and to ſeek out all thoſe who diftinguiſh- 
* ed themſelves by Merit. He did not out of 
Vanity aſk dangerous Commiſſions, and he re- 
* fuſed none out of Fear. He confider'd atten- 
e tively all that paſſed, and took a warm Concern 
«© in it, either for the common Defence, or the 
Honour of Victory: for though he had not 
the Conduct of the Army, nor any ſhare in the 
Council, he made Reflections upon all; and 
taking advantage both for his Inſtruction and 
© Uſe of what the Generals did, he animated him- 
« ſelf by the Deſire of imitating them, and ac- 
quiring great Glory by Arms, though Merit 
vas then odious, and a great Reputation was a 
great Danger. He retain'd nevertheleſs his Ac- 


« tivity, and moderated his Ardour, for fear it 
| * ſhould 


ſed noſcere provinciam, noſci excercitui, diſcere a peritis, ſe- 
qui optimos, nihil appetere ob jactationem, nihil ob formidi- 
nem recuſare, ſimulque anxius & intentus agere. . . . de ſalute, 

mox de victoria certayere : quæ cuncta, etſi conſiliis ductuque 
alte ius agebantur, artem, & uſum, & ſtimulos addidere ju- 

veni; intravitque animum militaris gloriz cupido, ingrata tem- 

poribus, quibus ſiniſtra erga eminentes interpretatio, nec minus 

periculum ex magua fama, quam ex mala: temperavit vim ſu- 
am, ardoremque compeſcuit, ne increſceret. Peritus obſequi, 

— utilia honeſtis miſcere. . .. virtute in obſequendo, 

verecundia in prædicando, extra invidiam, nec extra gloriam 

erat. Tacit, in vit. Agricel. p. 454 & 455: 
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** ſhould carry him too far. He apply'd to obey 
& properly, and to fill up the Intervals that were 
e left him, by Studies and Occupations equally 
* uſeful and honourable, He was ſatisfy'd with 
doing well when he was commanded, and did 
<* not ſpeak of what he had done. Thus he join'd 
* Modeſty to Valour, and in ſhunning Envy he 
* acquired great Glory.” 

XX. This is what the Prince ſhould defire for 
many young Lords, who would become the Glo- 
ry and Strength of the State, if they follow'd ſo 
good an Example, and would ſupport Military Diſ- 
cipline with more Succeſs than either Regulations 
or Puniſhments. 

XXI. One ought-to inſpire the very common 
Soldiers with Love and Zeal for Order, in inſpiring 
them with it for their native Country, their Citi- 
zens, and Honour. They are the firſt at every 
thing, when they are ſenſible of Glory, and go- 
vern'd by Motives ſuperior to their Education and 
ordinaryLowneſs. Theyare then grave, moderate, 
calm, obedient, laborious; and turning all their 
Strength againſt the Enemy, they have reſpect for 
their Officers and Affection for their Brethren. 

XXII. This Character, which is look'd upon 
as 2 fine Idea, but impracticable, was very com- 
mon amongſt the Roman Troops in the Republick, 
and under the Emperors who had the neceſſary 

ualities to conduct them. And it would not be 
impoſſible for the Prince to inſpire his Army with 
the ſame Sentiments, if the Officers were well 
choſe; if the Soldiers were carefully inſtructed; if 
inſtead of engaging them by Artifice and Violence, 
they were made to eſteem their Condition; if one 
kept their Word to them, in diſcharging them at 
the promiſed Time; if they had not ſo frightful an 
Idea of their Profeſſion given them, in dragging 


Soldiers loaded with Chains, and bathed in their 
Tears, 
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Tears, to ſerve them for Recruits. This melan- 
choly Sight is only fit to make them deſert and fly; 
and it is to ruin the Diſcipline of an Army, to 
fill it with frighted Men, torn away from their Fa- 
milies, and already vanquiſhed before ſeeing their 
Enemies. 

XXIII. (o),The Romans look'd upon the Care 
they had in exerciſing their Troops by hard La- 
bours, and not allowing their Soldiers to be idle, 
as a Means of obtaining Diſcipline. Their Camp 
was always fortified, though the Abode was to be 
ſhort ; and when they were not employ'd in War, 
they were uſed for great Works, to drain Marſhes, 
to convey Water by Aqueducts, to mend pub- 
lick Roads, to build Bridges, Temples and Por- 
tico's: Such Things were neceſſary for employing 
the Legions ; ſeveral of which were join'd in one 
Camp, and continued always ſeperated from the 
Towns; but Experience has ſhewn that there is 
great Danger in leaving large Bodies of Troops in 
one Place, in the Time of Peace; and thus the 
Neceſſity of Labour to prevent Seditions, and the 
Conveniency of applying them in that Way have 
ceaſed. It would nevertheleſs be very uſeful, 
that the numerous Garriſons were not idle : But 
the Labours muſt not occaſion Sickneſs, and the 
Soldiers muſt be engag'd to it by an Augmenta- 
tion of their Pay or ſome other Bait. It is cer- 
tain the more a Soldier is accuſtom'd to Labour 
and Trouble, military Diſcipline is the leſs hard, 
and he obeys more eaſily when he is uſed al- 


ways to it. 
XXIV. 


(0) Milites otioſos eſſe nunquam eſt paſſus : Pontes, tem- 
pla, porticuſque, baſilicas, labore militum ſtruxit; ora flumi- 
num multa patefecit, plaudes pleraſque ſiccavit, atque in his 
ſegetes agroſque conſtituit. This is ſaid of the Emperor Probus, 
but it was likewiſe the Cuſtom of the Roman Generals, as is 
ae known. Pape $399 OO 
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XXIV. It is ſometimes neceſſary and always 
uſeful, that the Prince have foreign Troops in 
pay. They are in greater Number in the Bepin- 
ing of his Reign; but they diminiſh as he eſta- 
bliſhes his Authority and Power : And when he 
is in Peace and well aſſured of the Fidelity of his 
Subjects, he maintains ſome foreign Regiments, 
only to keep up Diſcipline amongſt his own 
Troops by Emulation and Example. This Com- 
pariſon awakens the Jealouſy of the natural Sub- 
jets, and a Nation is better when it fears the 
Cenſure of another. 

XXV. A laſt Means for eftabliſhing an exa& 
Fidelity in the Troops, is that they be limited: 
For it is ſcarce poſſible to provide againſt every 
thing in immenſe Armies; and whatever the Ge- 
neral's Capacity may be, a great many Things 
neceſſarily eſcape him in an extraordinary Number 
of Particulars. 

XXVI. I know there are Wars where one is 
oblig'd to engage different Enemies in ſeveral 
Places, and that their numerous Armies oblige 
one to oppoſe them with equal ones, or even ſu- 

rior : But ſuch Neceſlities muſt be rare; and a 
wiſe Prince's firſt care is, not to draw upon him- 
ſelf ſeveral Enemies at the ſame time ; to prevent 
their Leagues ; to ſeperate them before they 
make great Efforts againſt him, and always to 
put ſome Power in his Intereſt who is able to 
keep them in Reſpect. If he obſerves what has 
been (p) ſaid upon the juſt Motives of the War, 
and upon the Means of obtaining the Confidence 
of the neighbouring Princes, he will have no Dif- 
ficulty in keeping ſeveral of them in his Alli- 
ance : And when he neither excites Jealoufies nor 
makes Conqueſts, he will rarely have uſe for theſe 
prodigious Armies which are hard to be manag'd, 


and 
(p) Chapitres xxxii & xxiii Numb. 21. & ſuiv. 
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and the Motions of which cannot be ſo well con- 
certed and fo regular as a ſtrict Diſcipline re- 
uires. 

, XXVII. Beſides it is known by ancient and 
modern Hiſtory, that the greateſt Warriors have 
not reckon'd upon numerous Armies, but have 
rather look'd upon them as unweildy ; and that 
they have executed the greateſt Enterpriſes with 
Troops almoſt always: inferior in number to thoſe 
of their Enemies, but more warlike and better 
diſciplin'd. 

XXVIIL It is to theſe two Points that he muſt 
apply. The reſt is more for Oftentation than 
Effect; for it is never but a part of a great Ar- 
my which acts, and ſerves as a Show to the o- 
ther: Whereas an Army of which the Chief go- 
verns all the Motions, and which is compos'd 
of People who know well to command and to 
obey, and who have the ſame View, common- 
ly gain the Victory; according to that remarka- 
ble Speech of the Roman Senate, applauding 
the Triumph of Alexander Severus. (q) Whoever 
knows to eſtabliſh Order and Diſcipline in his Army, 


knows to vanquiſh and triumph. 


) Ile vincit, qui milites regit. Lamprid. in wit. Alex. 
Seven, p. 221. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


I is the Prince's Duty and Intereſt not to 
truſt the Government of the Provinces, 
and that of the ſtrong Places, but to Men 
of great Merit, He ought likewiſe not to 
chuſe Ambaſſadors, but ſuch as can worthi- 
ly ſupport the Character of it, Qualities 
neceſſary for each. 


ien 1. 


I is the Prince*s Duty and Intereſt not to truſt the 
Government of the Provinces but to Men of great 
Merit. 


* O no purpoſe would all the Reaſon re- 

ſide in the head, if the Arms and Hands 
failed. The beſt and ableſt Prince will have but 
Thoughts and Deſires if he does not Execute them 
by Men to whom he communicates the Motion 
as well as the Authority. 

II. Men are Aſſiſtant according as their Ser- 
vice is extended. They repreſent him where he 
is not. They go where he cannot. They ſee 
what he cannot diſcern, and in obeying him the 
firſt they contribute to make all the others do ſo. 

III. It would be loſing time to ſpend it in 
ſhewing the Prince how much it is his Intereſt 
that Men act by his Motives, and nave as pure 
Intentions as his. He ſecs all at once, that it 1s 
the duty of the Head to conduct the Hand, and 
that if he ſhould chuſe Men incapable of execut- 
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ing his Orders, either out of Weakneſs or Negli- 


gence, or even becauſe they are Enemies to them, 
he would reverſe the whole natural Order, and 
Fight againſt his own Inclinations. 

IV. It is likewiſe unneceſſary to ſhew him what 
Account he takes upon himſelf, if he truſts the 
conduct of the Provinces to Men, who neither 
have the neceflary Zeal, Probity, Diſintereſted- 
neſs or Wiſdom. The moſt plain and natural 
Light is enough to convince him that he is anſwer- 
able for his Choice, and that he is ſurety for all 
the Conſequences of an indiſereet eaſineſs. 


ARTICLE II. 


Obſervations upon the Governments. Qualities of 
the Governors of a Province. 


I. Thereare States where the Governors of the 
Provinces are but Commiſſions for a Time; and 
there are ſome of them where they are perpetual. 
I underſtand here by the name of Provinces, the 
different Parts which compoſe the Body of a Mo- 
narchy ; and do not conſider, if in former Ages 
theſe Parts have ſeparately made a whole, and 


= bore the name of Kingdoms. 


II. The Cuſtom of eftabliſhing Governors in 
them for a limited time, -is more conform to the 
Rules of Policy. It leaves the Prince more Au- 
thority, and the Governors leſs, who may be re- 
called without noiſe, if their Conduct is bad. It 
is more proper for forming great Men for the 
Miſtry, in ſending them from one Province to 
another, and in giving them more Knowledge in 
publick Affairs. He lays Employments more 
open to Merit, in limiting them to the Time, and 
not to the Perſons, and in dividing amongſt ſe- 
veral, who ſucceed one another, what the * 

L. ite 
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Life of a ſingle Perſon would take away from them, 
if Governments were perpetual. | 

III. It is of Conſequence then that the Prince 
makes no attempt upon this Cuſtom, if it is eſta 
bliſh:d ; and it would be even to be wiſh'd that 
he could ſubſtitute it to the other, in the Coun- 
tries where this laſt prevailed. 

IV. Nevertheleſs it muſt not be thought that 
Governments reduced to ſimple Commiſſions, be 
without Inconveniencies. The ſhort term which li 
mits them, may excite the A varice of the Gover- 
nors, and of all thoſe who have any ſhare in their 
Authority. They haſte to inrich themſelyes when 
they have only a limited time wherein to do it, 
(r) The Relations and Servants haſten to take 
advantage of a Reign which is to laſt but for a 
little: And a Province has thus the Misfortune to 
become the Prey of the Governors, who come 
ſtarved, and who, after being ſatiated, abandon 
it to the Thirſt and Rapaciouſneſs of another, 

V. But the Inconveniencies which are certainly 
to be feared are not inevitable. The Prince may, 
and ought to chuſe diſintereſted Governors; {- 
verely puniſh thoſe who have not been honelt; 
appoint faithful ſuperintendants unknown to them, 
who may advertiſe him; and on one Hand, teſt- 
fy ſo much love for the People, and on the other, 


ſo much hatred for Avarice, that one may fea 


either his Goodneſs or his Wrath. 
VI. It is dangerous to truſt the Government 
of maritime Provinces to Perſons already very Þ 
werful, tho* ſure and faithful. They muſt not 
expoſed to the Temptation of not being ſo but | 
as long as they pleaſe; and an able Prince neve 
grants Favours, which may become the Subjec 
of juſt uneaſineſs to him. 7 


(r) Servorum manus ſubitis avidas, & tanquam apud ſene 
feſtinantes. Tacit. L. 1 « Hiſt. 2. 309. 
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VII. For the ſame Reaſon he will never give 
Lord of his Court a new Authority, in a Pro- 
vince where he has a great Eſtate and Intereſt al- 
ready ; eſpecially if thoſe of his Family have pre- 
tended any right to it. It is a Fault to awaken 
theſe old Notions, and an Imprudence to fortify 
his Servant againſt himſelf. | 

VIII. It ought to be an inviolable Rule never 
to grant the Governors of a Province, the parti- 
cular Government of any ftrong Place, fituated 
in their Diſtrict, and not to entruſt it to any of 
their Relations or Friends, whilſt the whole Pro- 
vince obeys them. | 

IX. It is likewiſe a wholſome Maxim, to ſend 
none but very well proved People into diſtant 
Governments, whoſe whole Intereſt depends upon 
the Prince, and who cannot ſupport themſelves 
but by Fidelity. 

X. It is another, not to leave them there, but 
as long as the Publick Intereſt requires it; not only 
recalling them at junctures when their Preſence 
is neceſſary ; but likewiſe not ſuffering them 
to make themſelves neceſſary on purpoſe, and that 
they may not have Succeſſors. This is what a 
wiſe Policy preſcribes z but the moſt difficult is to 
find Men to whom the Provinces may be truſted, 
and whoſe Merit anſwers to their Employment. 

XI. An ancient Emperor, worthy in this to be 
an Example to others, had ſuch a fear of deceiv- 
ing himſelf in a choice of ſuch Conſequence, that 
after having taken all the Precautions poſſible to 
be aſſured of the Integrity and Probity of thoſe 
whom he thought of ſending into the Provinces 


as Governors or Intendants, (5) he publickly pla- 
L 2 carded 


(-) Ubi aliquos voluiſſet vel Rectores Provinciis dare, vel 
Przpoſitos facere, vel Procuratores ordinare, nomina eorum 


Propenebat, hortans populum, ut ſi quis quid haberet criminis, 
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carded their Names, deſiring every Body to re- 
veal what they knew of their preſent or paſt Con- 
duct; adding that it would be ſhameful for a 
Prince not to have as much exactneſs in the choice 
of Perſons to whom he truſts the Lives and 
Eſtates of his Subjects, as the Chriſtians had in 
the Choice of their Biſhops and Prieſts, whom 
they did not ordain till after a publick Enquiry, 
The darkneſs of a falſe Religion concealed from 
this Emperor, the Sublimity of the Chriſtian 
Prieſthood ; but in his very darkneſs, he judged 
ſoundly of the Intereſt the Nations have of being 
govern'd by Men who are irreprehenſible, and 
whoſe Virtue is univerſally reſpected. 

XII. I ſhould not dare propoſe the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſuch an Information, of which there re- 
mains now but a faint Shadow, both for ſecular 
Dignities and the Epiſcopal, and which is reduced 
to a mere Formality ; but I well know that 
moſt of thoſe who are placed would be excluded, 
if they who know them well were allowed to 

ive an Account of what they know. 

XIII. Ambition which ſucceeds to the Paſſions 
of Youth, does not ſtifle them, but is fatisfy'd 
with r and ſuſpending them. One becomes 
more circumſpe& at a certain Age, without be- 
coming better. He takes what appearances of 
Virtue he has uſe for, but the Vices remain, and 
when he has got his aim, the Maſk drops of, 
and Nature ſhews itſelf. Men who are thought 
ſedate and diligent whilſt they had hopes 2 

thing, 
probaret manifeſtis rebus, dicebatque grave eſſe, cum id Chriſtia- 
ni & judæi ( on confondoit ſouvent alors les Chritiens avec les Juiſi 
facerent in prædicandis Sacerdotibus qui ordinandi ſunt, non 
fieri in Provinciarum Rectoribus, quibus & fortunæ hominum 
committerentur, & capita. In vita Alexand. Sever. 5. 218. 


() Dilatæ voluptates, diſſimulatæ luxuriæ, & cuncta at 


decorem compoſita ; e6que plus ſormidinis afferunt falſe vit 
tutes & vitia reditura. Tacit, L. 1. Hi. p. 329. 
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thing, are given up to their Amuſements and Plea- 
ſures, when they have obtained their Defires. They 
were thought diſintereſted, they are covetous 3 
they were thought juſt, and they are protectors 
of injuſtice. 

XIV. One would not have been deceived in it, 
if he would have gone back a little higher than 
the time when Artifice has diſguiſed it; for the 
paſt was a Prediction of the future; and one ſhould 
expect that the Authority would make all appear 
which had done ſo before it was deſired. 

XV. It is har der to judge of thoſe in whom 
one ſees no decifive Good, and of whom he can 
only be convinced by the Trial. (v) There are 
ſome whom one diftruſts that ſucceed, and do 
wonders : As on the contrary there are others, of 
whom there was a great deal expected, and whoſe 
Employments diſcover their weakneſs. Buſineſs 
raiſes ſome and confounds others. A large Thea- 
ter animates the firſt : The ſecond cannot bear 
ſo great a Light. He muſt take advantage of this 
Proof, topuſh on the one, and make the others retire. 

XVL It is a very valuable Character for a Gover- 
nor (x) to be equal to the Buſineſs, tho? he be not 
ſuperior to it; to have what is requiſite for the 
Government of a Province, tho' he have no other 
Qualities than thoſe neceſſary for that Office. A 
Prince muſt value thoſe wiſe Genius's which have 
nothing very bright,but have Application and Pru- 
dence z one is generally better pleaſed with them, 
than with others, who with more Spirit and Fire 
have leſs juſtneſs in their Deſigns and Thoughts, 

L leſs 

() Non ex rumore ſtatuendum. multos in Provinciis con- 

tra quam ſpes aut metus de illis fuerit, egiſſe; excitari quos- 


dam ad meliota, magnitudine rerum, hebeſcere alios. Tibero 
dans Tacite L. 3- Annal. p. 101. 


(x) Maximis Provinciis per quatuor & viginti annos popæus 
Sabinus impoſitus, nullam ob eximiam artem, ſed buòd pat 
negotus, neque ſupra erat. Tacit, L. 6. Annal. p. 160. 
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leſs love for Labour, and leſs Patience and Sedate. 
neſs to examine Affairs before undertaking them. 
XVII. He muſt not confound the Men of 
Senſe and Reaſon, tho' a little heavy, and of a more 
confined Genius than ſome others, with thoſe 
who { y) remain in a ſort of medium between Vice 
and Virtue, who have none of the Faults of pri. 
vate Perſons nor any of the Qualities of Publick 
ones. Theſe laſt ſeem worthy of a great Place 
before they are put in it; but as ſoon as they are, 
one ſees they are not fit for it. It is not ſo with 
thoſe who fill them with Succeſs, tho' they want 
great Talents. Theſe are good Genius's and not 
ordinary ones. The Publick has no uſe for what 
they want, and the Provinces are happy and eaſy 
under their Conduct. 
XVIII. The Prince ought nevertheleſs to defire 
ſomething more, to diſtinguiſh and value it, if he 
finds it. He has need of being aſſiſted by Men 
who join to Prudence and Maturity, t Views, 
noble Sentiments and great Qualities for the pub- 
lick Government. A narrow Mind has but nar- 
row Views. A Province entirely employs and 
fills it ; it muſt likewiſe be peaceable ; and that 
he be charged to keep Order in it, and not to re- 
eſtabliſh it. The whole State requires ſomething 
more extenſive and more eminent. The ſtormy 
Provinces want a Governor of great Capacity; 
thoſe which are at a diſtance or full of Abuſes, or 
in a Condition of taking Advantage of the wil 
dom or knowledge of a Superiour, likewiſe require 


that he have extraordinary Talents; and (2) the 
Prince 


(y) Ipſi medium ingenium, magis extra vi:ia, quam cum 
virtutibus : major privato virtus, dum privatus fuit ; & omnr 
um conſenſu capax Imperii, niſi imperaſſet ; Cela eff de Galla 
Tacit. L. 1. Hiſt. p. 323. | 

(z) Id morum Tiberii fuit, continuare Imperia: neque 
reemees virtutes ſecti abatur. & rurſum vitia oderat : ex op- 
Taniptziculum fibi, p à peſſimis dedecus pub'icum metuebat. 
in mticis L. 1. Annal. 40. 
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Prince when he finds ſuch, ſhould not be jealous 
of them, but think himſelf happy that Providence 
gives him Aſſiſtants ſo worthy of ſupplying his 
Preſence in the Provinces, and ſo proper for con- 
curring with him in the Publick Good. 

XIX. It is true their Fidelity ſhould be 
Proof againſt every Th ng ; this I look upon as 
the Foundation of their Merit: And I reckon 
all the Qualities not only as nothing, butas a great 
Misfortune, of which a reſpectful Attachment for 
the Prince, and love for his People are not the 
Foundation. 

XX. Diſintereſtedneſs ſhould be join'd to Fide- 
lity; and a Governour's Houſe ſhould be fo pure, 
that it be free not only from all Corruption, but 
likewiſe from all Suſpicion. All the Officers and 
Servants ſhould be like their Maſter, Faults up- 
on this Point are not ſuch as one pardons or diſ- 
ſembles. All preſents are baniſn'd. All acceſs 
to Sollicitation and Favour 1s ſhut up. 

XXI. It neceſſary that the Governor deſire to 
be beloved of the People and endeayour to pleaſe 
them ; (a) but he ought not to flatter them, in 
favouring their Paſſions, or leaving Abuſes unpu- 
niſh'd, nor gain them by his Profuſions and Ex- 
pences, By his Employment he is the publick 
Cenſor of Vice, and he ought by his Example to 
authoriſe Virtue. He ought to think himſelf hap- 
Py, if he can be beloved by all, in acquitting him- 
felf of theſe Duties; but he ought not to be leſs 
regular or leſs firm, if he cannot ſhun diſpleaſin 
thoſe who love Licentiouſneſs. It is eaſy to pleaſe 

a v4 the 

a) Same Governors affected to pleaſs by too Methods, 
* A Province be Had 33 1 . 
for having given them ſuch Thanks were forbid. Laus falſa & 
p:ecibus expreſſa perinde cohibeantur, quam malitia, quam 
erudel itas. Plura ſæpè peccantur dum demeremur, quam 


cum offendimus. dam imo virtutes odio ſunt. Invictus 
adverſum gratiam animus, Tacit, L. 15. Annal. p. 269. 
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the People in being like them. It is eaſy to hurt 
them in diſagreeing with their Manners : The great 
Art is to pleaſe them in making them better, and 
to attract them to him without going to them. 
XXII. One may ſucceed in it, by doing them 
real Services on certain Occaſions; teſtifying in 
all Things a ſincere Affection for them; never 
uſing Authority but in Seaſon; never acting with 
haughtineſs, and never ſhewing humour, inequa- 
lity of Temper or Paſſion ; forgetting his Rank 
as far as decency requires it, oppoſing the un- 
Juſt Deſires and Innovations of the Farmers; de- 
claring himſelf an Enemy to Monopolies, and to 
all the Privileges which ruin a Province to enrich 
a private Perſon, aſſiſting the Poor as much as 
he is able; diſtinguiſhing and protecting Merit in 
all Conditions, ſhewing great reſpe& for Religion, 
and attaching all thoſe to him whoſe Meri ap- 
pears moſt perfect; and taking away all the Rude- 
neſs and Severity from his Office which he can 
do without debaſing it. 1 
XXIII. It is hard if ſuch a Governor be not 
beloved by many, and reſpected by all, I am only 
afraid that the Idea may appear too perfect to be 
put in Practice, and I am therefore to make it 
more real, in propoſing an Example, where, ex- 
cepting ſincere Piety, which Paganiſm did not 
know, many of the Talents which I have obſerved 
are to be found. It is of a Man who had been 
firſt Governor of Aguitania, and afterwards of 
England; and who in both Provinces, had had 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice and the command of 
the Army. 
XXIV. This was his Conduct in his firſt Go- 
vernment. (5) When he preſided in the Aſſem- 
bl 
(4) Ubi Conventus & Judicia poſcerent, gravis, NO foes. 
ſeverus, & ſzpids miſericors ubi cfficiis ſatisfactum: nulla ultra 
poteſtatis perſona, nec illi, aut facilitas autoritatem, aut ſeve- 
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bly where Juſtice was Adminiſtred he filled the 
Office with Dignity. He was attentive and ſeri- 
ous, ſometimes ſevere out of Neceſſity, and more 
commonly indulgent out of Inclination ; but when 
he had diſcharged this Office, he retained nothing 
of the Man of State, or of the Governor; and 
he knew ſo well how to mix what he owed to 
his Employment, and what he owed to Society, 
that his affability did not weaken his Authority, 
and his ſevere Gravity did not make him Jeſs ami- 
able. His Integrity and the Diſtance he kept from 
every thing that could be able to corrupt him, 
was beyond all Expreſſion, and yet below his other 
Virtues, which were the Principle of ſo pure and 
difintereſted a Conduct, as had no need of being 
ſupported by Praiſes, and was far from ſeeking 
them by Affectation and Artifice. 

XXV. In his ſecond Government, where they 
were all in Arms, and where he was obliged. to 


bring them to their Duty by Prudence and Force, 


(c) he perceiv'd that Arms were not the beſt 
pal Means to bring back thoſe People, whoſe Cha- 


racter 

ritas amorem diminuit. Integritatem atque abſtinentiam in 
tanto viro referre, injuria virtutum fuerit: ne famam quidem, 
cui etiam ſæpe boni indulgent, oſtentanda virtute, aut per ar- 
tem, quæſivit, Tacit. in vit. Agrical. p. 455. 
( Animorum Provinciæ prudens, ſimulque doQus per 
aliena experimenta, parum profici armis, fi injuriz ſequeren- 
tur, cauſas bellorum ſtatuit exſcindere. A fe ſuiſque orſus, 
primam domum ſuam coercuit, quod pleriſque haud minis 
arduum eſt, quam Provinciam regere. Nihil per libertos ſervos- 
que publicæ rei: non ſtudiis privatis, nec ex commenda- 
tione aut precibus Centurionum milites aſcire, ſed optimum 


4uemque fideliſſimum putare : omnia ſcire, non omnia exe- 


qui. Parvis peccatis veniam, magnis ſeveritatem commodare, 
nec pena ſemper, ſed ſæpius pcenitentia contentus eſſe: offi- 
eiis & adminiſtrationibus potiùs non peccaturos, quam dam- 
nare cum peccaſſent: frumenti & tributorum auctionem æqua- 
litate munerum mollire, circumciſis quæ in quæſtum reerta, 
ipſo tributo gravids tolerabantor , , . quod omnibus in promp- 
tu etat, paucis lueroſum fiebat. Tacit ihid, p. 458. Hæc 
primo yatim anno. 17. 
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racter he perfectly knew; but that to put an 
end to the War, he muſt take away the 
Cauſes of it. He begun by himſelf and his 
Houſhold, putting his Officers and Servants in 
Order ; in that doing as difficult a Thing even as 
theright governing a Province, Heneither gavenor 
allowed any of his freed Men or People to take 
any Share in the Publick Affairs. He granted 
nothing to Party, Recommendations or Prayers; 
and even when he raiſed a Soldier to the firſt de- 
gree of Authority, he only regarded the Worth 
which he knew him to have, and not the deſign. 
his Captain had in advancing him ; having for a 
Maxim, that the braveſt are the moſt faithful. 
He was informed of every thing, but he ſometimes 
diſſembled his Knowledge. He pardon'd the lit- 
tle Faults, but puniſhed the great ones with Se- 
verity when it was apy for when the Re- 
pentance was great, he was ſatisfied without going 
further, and he choſe thoſe ſo well who were to 
fill the Commiſſions and Employments, that he 
was not obliged to diveſt them of them, and to 
uniſh them. He took away the greateſt Hard- 
ſhips of the Taxes, in making the Diviſion of 
them equal, and ſuppreſſing all that the avaritiouſ- 
neſs of the Receivers had added to them. He 
aboliſhed the Monopolies as contrary to publick 
Liberty, in confining to a ſmall number of Peo- 
ple, the Profit which many ſhould have a right 
of making ; and which is admirable, he employ'd 
only one Year in ſettling ſo many good things, 
and putting an end to ſo many Evils. This proves 
on one Hand, the extreme Difference betwixt a 
great Man and an ordinary one; and on the other 
what a Governor can do, whoſe Views anſwer to 
his good Intentions, and whoſe Heart is as good 

as his Underſtanding. 
X.X VI. 
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XXVI. (d) It is juſt that a Man, otherwiſe ſo 
diſtinguiſh'd, be ſo likewiſe by the Affection and 
Eſteem of the Prince, who ſhould not be afraid 
of debaſing himſelf, in giving him publick Teſti- 
monies of it, where the ordinary Meaſures and 

rum will not be ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd ; becauſe 
one will ſee that the Juſtice due to great Merit, 
ought to be regulated by Cuſtom. 


ARTICLE Ul. 
Qualities of the Governors of trong Places. 


I. It is not neceſſary that the Governors of 
ſtrong Places have the ſame Qualities as the Go- 
vernors of a Province; but they ought to have 

t ones: for the Places entruſted to them are 
the Key of the State. They are its Ramparts and 
Strength; and the greater Conſequence they are 
of, the more he muſt aſſure himſelf of thoſe who 
have the keeping of them. 

IT. They ought to be choſe of a ripe Age, and 
after many Years Service; of great Courage where- 
of they have given publick Proofs : of great Ca- 
pacity for all that relates to the general Command, 
and of an equal Application for the minuteſt Parti- 
culars : ſkilPd in Fortifications, and in a Condition 
to judge of the Counſels of the Engineers: under- 
ſtanding the Troops well, both Infantry and Ca- 
valry : knowing the Theory and Practice of the 
Artillery : capable of making himſelf be belov'd 
and fear'd by the Gariſon; having the Eſteem of 
the Officer and the Confidence of the Soldier, and 
making them all obſerve a ſtrict Diſcipline. Per- 


fectly 


(4) Præſides Provinciarum, quos vere, non factionibus, lau- 
dari competit, & in itineribus ſecum ſemper in vehiculo habuit, 
& muneribus adjuvit. The Emperor Alexander Severus, in bis 
Life. p 2132. 
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fectly inſtructed in the Manner of attacking and 
defending Places: active, vigilant, diſtruſting him- 
ſelf in every thing, not out of an uſeleſs Unqui- 
etude, but a wiſe Precaution; not ſlackening in 
his neceſſary Cares, even when he is in peace; ſo- 
ber, and an Enemy to all Exceſs: chaſte out of Du- 
ty and for Example, and to ſhun Snares and Sur- 
priſes : determin'd to dare and ſuffer all to preſerve 
to the Prince, and the State, the Places that 
are truſted to his Fidelity and Valour : not ſatiſ- 
fying himſelf in this by the ſimple Motives of 
Honour, but being ſupported by Views of Reli- 
gion and Conſcience, which are the true Source of 
Courage and Fidelity. 

III. It is very right for them to be attentive in 
filling their Places with all forts of war- like Stores, 
and other Proviſions, and that they do not depend 
upon the Secretary of War's Care for it: that they 
grant with Difficulty that any thing be taken from 
them, which is neceſſary for their Defence; and 
that they be allow'd immediately to make their 
numble Remonſtrances to the Prince upon this 
Subject, that he may give Orders concertung it af- 
ter having heard all. Without theſe Precautions it 
ſometimes happens that a whole Frontier is ſtripp'd, 
to furniſh a Siege, or an Enterprize, which the 
Miniſter has at heart, and one leaves good Places 
expoſed to the Enemy, without foreſeeing the 
Conſequences of ſuch a dangerous Imprudence, 
and this remembers me to give the Prince ſome 
Reflections upon ſtrong Places, which perhaps he 


will uſe, 


Arier: IV. 
Obſervations upon ſtrong Places, 
I. It is of the higheſt Conſequence not eaſily to 


undertake the fortifying of new Places, becauſe 
the 
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the Expence of it is immenſe ; they often excite 


the Jealouſy of the neighbouring States, and be- 


come the Source of a long War, which ſometimes 
ends by a Treaty, the principal Article of which 
is their Demolition. 

II. There is conſequently more Security in for- 
tifying thoſe well which one has already, and ſup- 
plying what is wanting in the old Fortifications by 
new Works. 

III. As the Manner of beſieging Places is ex- 
tremely chang'd, and that a numerous Artillery 
ſoon reduces thoſe which are not ſuccour'd, it 
ſeems that all the ſmall Places, which are defend- 
ed by Moraſſes or Water. which extend their out- 
Works, ought to be reckon'd but a weak Barrier; 
and that it is better to fortify the great Towns, 
which cannot be beſieged but by a numerous Ar- 
my, which ſhews a large Front and oppoſes the 
Enemy's Fire with another, which for a great 
while is ſuperior to it, and which is eaſier ſuccour'd 
when the Army of the Befiegers is weaken'd by 
ſeveral Loſſes. 

IV. It ſeems unneceffary for the ſtrong Places 
to be multiply'd fo as to leave ſcarce any free Paſ- 
ſage betwixt them. This Encloſure cannot be e- 
very where equally ſtrong : and when once the 
Breach has been made in it, a Place taken ſerves 
to make the Siege of another : whereas the ſame 
Inconveniency does not happen, when the Neigh- 
bourhood is leſs lock'd up. It is true, the In- 
roads of the Enemy are then a little more to be 
feared : but there are other Ways to ſtop them. 

V. The effential Point is, not-to load himſelf 
by ſupporting a great many Places which require 
great Expence, and which after having drained 
the State for many Years when they have not been 
neceſſary, cannot be defended on an important Oc- 
cafion, becauſe they want every thing. 


VI. 
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VI. A long War conſumes the Proviſions, and 
the Treaſury which ſhould ſerve to tenew them: 
Thus the beſt Places periſh by what the Prince 
had not foreſeen. The Ramparts are excellent ; 
but the Soldiers are ill paid: the Artillery is uſe- 
leſs for want of Powder ; the Arms are bad, and 
there is not a ſufficient Number of them; the Ma- 
gazines are drain'd : and brave People give up a 
Place that was thought inpregnable, becauſe they 
are not in a Condition to defend it; whereas Pla- 
ces without Character are able to reſiſt an Army 
when they are well fortify'd. 

VII. It is to this then which he muſt apply 
himſelf, and to be always in a Condition to A 
fy Gariſon- Places well, he muſt proportion this 
Expence to that which the Kingdom can always 


ſupport. 


Arier V. 
Choice of the Ambaſſadors. Their Qualities. 


I. There Remains a laſt Article which relates to 
Ambaſſadors; and I reduce it to three Heads: 
the Motives the Prince has in ſending them; the 
Quality which they ought to have; the Conſidera- 
tion which they deſerve when they have them. 

IT. I do not enter into the particular Views that 
every Prince may have, in making his Ambaſſa- 
dor reſide at the-Court of another Prince. They 
are ſecret, different in a thouſand Ways, and uſe- 
leſs for my Deſign. I ſatisfy my ſelf with conſult. 
ing Reaſon, laying aſide every thing elſe: and I 
think in conſulting it, I may maintain, that the 
lawful Motives which determine a Prince to ſend 
his Ambaſſadors to foreign Courts, are reduced to 
Prudence, Friendſhip, and Negotiations, DM 
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III. The Prince ſhould be inform'd of all that 
paſſes out of the Kingdom, which has any Rela- 
tion to himſelf, his Allies, his Enemies, and thoſe 
who have taken no Side. An able Ambaſſador 
may diſcover at one Court what is conceaPd from 
his Maſter at another. He may even learn that 
there are Deſigns form'd againſt his Service at the 
Court where he reſides. His Advice is then of 
great Uſe; and it is prudent to have faithful and 


| underſtanding Men over all, who may prevent 


Conſpiracies and Surpriſes. 

IV. The Defire of entertaining a good Under- 
ſtanding with the other Princes, is a Motive yet 
more lawful, and more worthy of a great — 2 
who loves Peace, is free of Jealouſy, and truly 
intereſts himſelf in the Happineſs of the other So- 
vereigns, whom he looks upon as Brethren. A 
wiſe and able Ambaſſador may contribute greatly 
to keep up the Union, in preventing Suſpicions on 
both Sides, in clearing up Miſtakes, in remedying 
flight Diſcontents, which would have great Conſe- 
quences if they were neglected. | 

V. In fine, an Ambaſſdor is a Man of Truft for 
Treaties and Negociations ; and when he has Dex- 
terity and Underſtanding, he is a uſeful Mediator 
betwixt two Princes, one of whom is his Maſter, 
and the other eſteems him much. 

VI. It is eaſy to ſee by this alone, that the Qua- 
lities of an Ambaſſador ought to be great, and that 
the Faults of a Man in this Character are of high 
Importance. 

VII. He ought to be very wiſe, moderate, ſe- 
cret, attentive, learned in Hiſtory, eſpecially that 
of his own Country and that where he is ſent, un- 
derſtanding Decorums in general, and particular- 
ly thoſe which ſerve as a Rule in the Court where 
he reſides ; full of Dignity, but an Enemy to falſe 
Glory: ſupporting his Character with N — 

ut 
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but not being upon the Punctilio, or delicate out 
of ſeaſon , ſhunning to expoſe himſelf, and never 
anſwering a violent Proceeding by Violence; refer. 
ving all to his Maſter, who is his Judge, and not 
engaging him indiſcreetly in his Quarrels by hur- 
ing to do himſelf Juſtice : always remembering 
the Majeſty of the Prince whom he repreſents; but 
not forgetting him to whom he is ſent : and never 
making Compariſons between them, which are not 
rdonable even when there is Ground for them. 

VIII. In the Memorils which he preſents to 
the Miniſters, and in the Letters which he writes 
to them, he ſhould put nothing which is not ma- 
turely deliberated upon, and of which he has not 
ſeen all the Conſequences. He ſhould reckon up- 
on nothing but the Force of his Reaſons ; ſhew 
nothing but Juſtice z never anſwer with Rough- 
neſs to Memorials which are not reſpe&ful enough, 
but going always to the Bottom, and not ob- 
ſcuring Right by Clouds of Wrath and Pal- 
ſion; never threaten, if his Maſter does not or- 
der it ; deferr it even then, and ſoften it, in caſe 
he is left at Liberty ; remember that one rarely 
intimidates thofe whom one threatens, but admo- 
niſhes them to take fo ſure Precautions, that they 
themſelves may become terrible. 

IX. It is neceſſary for an Ambaſſador to have a 
good deal of Spirit and Penetration : but when he 
piques himſelf upon it, it is a Proof that he wants 
it. There is nothing more deſpicable, nor more 
odious, than a Man who believes he ſees more than 
others; and one almoſt always ſucceeds in de- 
ceiving him, either in making him privately give 
falſe Adviſe, or in affecting to conceal from him, 
what one does but with a Deſign that he may 
know it, and covering in Reality by theſe frivo- 


lous Myſteries, Affairs of Importance, which he 
cannot 
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cannot come to know but when 1t 1s not in his 
Power to hinder them. 

X. It is likewiſe an eſſential Quality in an Am- 
baſſador, to be attentive and vigilant, and to form 
Connections withPerſons capable of informing him 
of every thing, but he muſt take care not to make 
himſelf a Spy, and not to turn away the ho- 
neſteſt People from him, whilſt he liſtens to ob- 
{cure Perſons, for whoſe empty Conjectures and falſe 
Advice he pays dearly. He muſt love Probity 
and Fidelity in others, and endeavour to deſerve 
their Confidence by honeſt Means. An Ambaſſador 
who is eſteem'd, and worthy of having Friends, 
finds ſure ones, who, without failing in what they 
owe to their Prince ot their native Country, ſhew 
him by Words which he knows how to uſe, what 
mercenary Souls would never inform him of : and 
the Means of obtaining this important Service, 1s 
to be known for a Man of imperetrable Secrecy, 
and of ſuch Circumſpection for his Friends, that 
he never expoſes them to the leaſt Uneaſineſs for 
what he learns by their Means. 

XI. It is uſeful for an Ambaſſador to have 
Connections with Men who ſhare in the Miniſtry 
in other Courts. He ſometimes receives very 
certain and circumſtantial Accounts of what is 
carefully conceal'd from him at the Court where 
he reſides: and then he expoſes no body in the Uſe 
that he makes of them, becauſe they who give 
them have a Right and Liberty of doing it. 

XII. But to conduct himſelf right in all that, he 
muſt have acquir'd a great Knowledge of Men, 
and be capable of diſcerning well what they are: 
for otherwiſe one commits a great many Faults 
in thinking to be very prudent, and hearkens to 
what he ſhould deſpiſe, whilſt he rejects what 
would deſerve a ſerious Attention. 


M XIII. 
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XIII. When an Ambaſſador writes to his Ma. 
ſter or his Miniſters, he muſt not think of writing 
fine Letters, or ſhewing his Capacity. He is but 
an ordinary Politician when he would paſs for a 
deep one. There muſt be nothing but Truth and 
Exactneſs in theſe Letters; nothing exaggerated ; 
nor any thing mix*d with Doubts ; the Facts plain. 
ly related; the Conjectures ſuppreſſed ; Orders 
waited for; and when he is oblig'd to tell his 
Thoughts, ſupport them with ſolid Reaſons, but 
without concealing any of thoſe which are againſt 
them. 

XIV. It is for the Sovereign's Dignity, that his 
Ambaſſador appear with a certain Splendor : but 
the Ambaſſador muſt not love this Pomp, which 
is for the People and not for him, and (e) which 
is excuſable only becauſe the Weakneſs of Men 
makes it neceſſary, few People being capable of 
diſcerning great Merit when it is alone; and, that 
the outward Appearance does not debaſe his Idea 
to the Judgment of the Senſes. £ 

XV. It is a Fault then, and even a Proof that 
(f) the Ambaſſador is little, when he runs into 
Expences, and that he imagines himſelf to be the 
greater for being more magnificent; and yet it 1s 
almoſt the general Taſte, whoever has an Eſtate 
and conſents to ruin himſelf, thinks he is proper 
for an Embaſſy. At the Court itſelf, the other 

ualities are little examin'd into; and fo little is 
depended upon them, that the Ambaſſador is com- 
monly for nothing but Shew, and the moſt Im- 
portant Affairs paſs through another Channel. 43 

XVI. I 5 a Prince has great Intereſt in 
. rightly chuſing*thoſe who repreſent him in foreign 
X Courts, 

(e) Pleriſque, magnos viros per ambitionem zſtimare, mo 
eſt, Tacit. vit. Aęricol. t 465. E: 
({f) Mirum dictu, ut fit omnis (illorum) virtus velut ext 
iptos. Tacit. L. 2. Hift. p. 332. , 
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Courts, where one judges often of him and the 
whole Nation by them; and he ought rot to 
charge any with ſuch a Character but thoſe whoſe 
extraordinary Qualities can draw them Reſpect and 
Veneration. 

XVII. When he has found ſuch as them, he 
ſhould know their Worth; keep them long in 
Employment; value their Advice; aſſiſt them 
with extraordinary Helps, if they are not rich; 
take care of their Families, if they have any, and 
repair the Loſs their Abſence makes them ſuffer ; 
and when their Age requires Reſt, recall them to 
conſult with them at home, and (g) do them 
great Honour, in requiring little Labour of them. 


(g) Otium cum dignitate, 
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